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LE DEAME MODEENE 

By Mau uian MahekiujIbox 


Quand jo parlo id du dramo modomo, il va sans dire quo jo 
n'an bonds parlor quo do oo qui a lieu dans les regions vraimenb 
nouvcllos ot pou poupliioa oncoro do la lHtiSmture dramatiquo, 
Plus bos, duns les thdlttros ordinairos, lo dramo ordinaire ot 
tradiliounol Bubit, il ust vrai, d'uuo manido trie Ion to, l’influenco 
du thdAtro d'avanl-gurdo, mais il cob inutilo d'attondre Icb trainards 
quand on a I’ocoasion d’infcorrogor lag dalairours, 

Co qui, dis lo premier ooup-d’coil, somblo oaraetdriser lo drama 
d'aujoui’d'hui, e’est d'abord l'afUiiblissomout ot, pour ainsi parlor, 
la paralysio progressive do l’aotion oxfcdrioure, onsuite uno tondanco 
tris nrdonto & descondro plus avant dans la ooneoionoe humaine ot 
it accordor uno part plus grando aux probl&mos moraxxx, ot onfln 
la roolioroho onooip bion tft-tonnanto d’uno Borto do podsio nouvollo, 
plus Hpiriluollo, plus abstraito quo Vanoionne, On no sauraifc lo 
uior, il y a Bur los bc&uos aotuolles boancoup moius d’avontures 
violontos ot oxtraordinoirofl. Lo sang y oet plus raremont vorsd, - 
los puseions y sont jnoins oxcessiyes, l’hdrotemo moins tondu, lo 
courago inoloB farouche ot moins mntdrioL On y mourt oncoro, il 
oat vrai, oar on mourra toujours daua la rdalitd, mods la mort n'esb 
plus, ou du moins ou pout oepdror quo biontdt olio no sera plus lo 
cadro indispensable, lo but indvitablo d6 tout po&me dramatiquo. 
Il oet pou frdquont, on ode t, dans no bre vie, qui estcruollopeut-dtie, 
mais qui no l'est quo d’nno mani&re cctohde ot ailonoiouso, il y osb 
pou frdquont quo los plus violontos do nos crises so torminent par 
la mort ; ot lo thdfttro, oncoro qu'il soit plus lent quo tous los autros . 
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arts & Bttim Involution da la confidence liiunuino, doit finir 
cependant par en tenir oompte, Ini aussi, dans une cortaine mosuro. 

II est certain quo lee anecdotes antiques et fataloa qui cou- 
stitaent tent le fond du tbd&tro olaaaiquo, quo Iob anecdotes 
itoliennes, espttgnoles, scandinovos ou ldgondnivoB qui forwent la 
tmme de toutes lea oeuvres de l'dpoquo sbukespouriennfi ot aiumi,-— 
pour ne pas pasBer entibromont sous silonce un art iuitnimonl 
moins spcmtaud, — do toutes oelles du romautianui ulbunoiul ot 
franQtus, il est oortain, dis-je, quo oes nnocdotea n’offront plus pour 
nous l’intdrdt iminddiat qu'ellos offtaient on un tetnpR od ellus 
dtaient quotidiennoment ot tr&s naturellomonb possibles, on un 
temps, oil, tout au mains, leB oirooustauces, les sontimouts, lus 
mosurs qu'ellos dvoquaionb n’dtaient pas onoora dtoints duns 
l’esprit de Ceux qui les voyaient roproduitos dovuut oux. 

Mais oes a ventures ne correspondent plus pour nous & uno 
rdalitd profonde, vivonte ot actuollo. Si un jouuo liomuio aimo 
aiqourd’hui, au milioti d’obBtaolos qui roprdsentent pbm ou| moins, 
dans un autre ordre d’iddes et d'dvdnemonts, ooux qui ontravdront 
1 ’amour de Eomdo, nous savons parfaitonrent quo riou do oo qui fait 
la podsie et la grandeur dos amours do Eomdo ot do Juliotto 
n'ambellira son aventure, U n’y aura plus Id l’atmoBph&ro 
enivrante d’une vie seignouriale ot possloundo. II u’y aura plus 
d.e oombats dans Iob rues, plus d’intonnddos somptuoux ou huii* 
giants, plus de poison mystdrieux, plus do tomboau fiisbueux. 11 
n’y aura plus la grande nuit d'dtd, qui n'osfc si grande, si savou- 
x’euee et si Oomprdbenaible quo paroe qu’ollo oat ddjiV touto plciuo de 
1 ombro d une mort indvitable ot hdrolquoi Otoz tous oos beaux 
ornaments k lbistoire do Eomdo et do Juliotto, ot vous u’uuroz 
plus quo le tr6s simple et trie ordinaire ddsir d'un lnalhouroux 
adoksoont de noble cceur, vers une jouno fllto quo diva pavonts 
obstinds lui refusent. Toute la podsio, toulo bi ftploiulour, toute la 
vie personnello de eo ddsir cBt ftuto do I'dolat, do la nobloBso, du 
tragique propres au milieu oil il s’dpanouit, ot il n’osb ])ns un 
baiser, pas un murmuredWur.pns un ori do colbro, do donlour ou 
de ddsespoir qui nemprunte toute sa grandeur, touto sa gr/lce, 
toute sa tendresse, tout boh hdroteme, on un raob, toutes los 
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images A l’aido desquolles il cst rendu visible, aux objets, aux 
Aires qui l’ontourent ; oar oo qui ftiib la beoutti, la douceur d'uu 
baiflor,pur example, o’ost bien moiuB lo baiser lui-mAmo, quo lo lieu, 
l’houro ob los oirconetanoes oti il so danna An rosfce, on ponrmb 
fairo la mAino observation si on supposait un homme do 110a jours 
jaloux commo Othello, ambitioux ooimuo Macbeth, mallieureux 
oomino lo roi Lour, inildoia, inquiet et aooabld d’uu devoir troublanb 
ot ivrdulisoblo commo Hamlet 

Oos oirconstances no sont plus. L’avonturo du Romdo 
inodemo, & no considdror quo los dvduoinontB oxtdrieuis qu’olla 
foraifc naibro, no fouruiruib pus la matitiro d'uu acto. On me dim 
qu’un podto uotuol voulanb xuobbro sur la Bcfcno quelquo analoguo 
poAmo do l'amour adoloaoonb osl parfaitomenk libre do oboisir dans 
la i)asHd un milieu plus ducoratif ob plus fertile on incidents 
hdrolqwra et bragiquos quo lo milieu oil nous vivons. B esb vral ; 
muis quel ost lo rdsullub do cob oxpddient ?— Cost quo dos senti- 
inontfl, (los passions, qui onis basoin pour so ddveJop2»r, pour slier 
jusqu’an bout d'oux-mAmoa, do rutinospliAro d’aujourd'hui (oar les 
passions, Ids sontimontB d'uu poAto modorno sont, rnolgrd lui, 
onbiAramout ob oxoluBivomenb modornes) flout brusquoment trace- 
pluntde dans un moudo oti tout los ompAoho do vlvro. Us n’oub 
plus la foi, et on lour impose l'ospoir do rdcomponses ob la crainlo 
do ohftbiwents dtornols. Us oroiont pouvoir compter dans lour 
ddtroaso sur uno fouls do forces nouvelles, oufin liumalnes, 
dquitablos ot stives, ot los voilti dons un oiAak oti tout so ddoide par, 
la priAro ou par I’dpde. Us ont prolltd, a lour iusu peut-Atre, do 
toutes nos acquisitions maralos, ot on los roplonge brusquoment au 
fond do joins oti lo moiudre gosto GBt ddtormmd par dos prdjugds 
qui doivont Icb fairo souriro ou los fiure tremblbr. Quo vouloz- 
voub qij’jJs y fjuwccufc, ot comment OBpdrer qu’ils y puissent 
rdollcmout vlvro? 

Mate no nous orrAtons paB davontago aux poAmes ndoeaflaire- 
wont artifioiols qui aaiaronb do cot impossible mariogo du posed et 
du prdsont. Pronons lo dramo qui rdpond vdritoblemont A. notw 
rdnlitd, commo lo Iriogddie greoque idpondoit A lardolitd.greoquo, 
et lo dramo do la Ifonuissanoe aux.rdfllitds do la UsnaaBsanoo. U se 
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ddroule une maison moderne, entro doa hommea et des femmes 
d’aujourd'hui. Lea noma dos protagonistes invisibles, qui Bant lea 
passions et lea sentiments, sont it peu pr&s lea mfirnca qu’aubrofois. 
On ydlt 1‘amour, on voit 1ft hftine, l’ambition, l’onvio, 1’u.yidlLd, 
la jalousie, le sens de la justice, l'idde du. devoir, 1ft pidtd, Ifl pitid, la 
bontd, le ddvouemont, 1‘apafchio, l’dgoliamo, l’orguoil, la vanifcd, oto. 
etc. ai lea noma aonb & pen prds lea mfimoa, it quol point 
Paapeot, l’allure, lea quolitda, Mtendue, l’influonoe, lea Imbitudea 
intimea de cas aoteurs iddaux ne so aont-ile pna modiflda I 11a 
n’ont plna nne Beule do lotus armoa, plus un bouI do lours morvoil- 
Ion x ornaments de jadia. II n’y a preaquo plus do oria, fcr&a 
raremant du eang, peu de larmea visibles. 1 Lo bonliour on lo 
malheur des Stres ee ddoide dana une dbroifce oliambre, ftutour d’tnio 
table, au coin du feu. On aime, on aouifro, on fait souiTriv, on 
mount but place, dons son ooin, et c'est grand huBard ai uno porto 
ou une fandtre a’entr’ouvm nn moment aoua la preaaiou d'uu 
ddsespoir ou d’une fdlioitd extraordinaire. II n’y ft plua do boautd 
ftoaidantella et odventice, il n’y a plua do podaio oxkdriauro. — lit 
quelle podaie, pour peu qu’on aille au fond dcB olioses, n’oiuprunU) 
presque tout bob cliarme et touto son ivresso it dos dldmcubs 
extdrieurs 7 — Enfln, il n’y a plus do Diou qui dlargit ou domino 
l’aotion; il n'y a plus de destin inexorable qui forme aux geatos lea 
pins insiguifianta de 1’hommo un fond myefcdrioux, teugiquo et 
aolennel, une atmosphere fdoonde et sombro qui parvonait it 
ennoblir jusqu’it ees crimes lea moina oxouaablos, jusqu’it aoa plua 
miadrablos faiblesaqs. Il aubsiste, il eat vrai, un inoonnu torriblo, 
maia il eat ai divers, ai ondoyant, ai incortuin, ai ftrbitmiro, ai 
contestable pour peu qu’on le prdeiao le moina du mondo, qu’il oat 
fort dangereux do l’dvoquor, fort diflloilo auaai do s'on servir do 
bonne foi pour agrandir jusqu'au mysfcfcrs lee gostes, los paroles, lea 
aotiona des hommea quo nous coudoyons ohoquo jour, O'oat ainai 
qu’on a ossayd tour it tour do remplooer par la probldmatlquo ot 
redoutable dnigme de l’lidrdditd, par la gmudioBo maia improbablo 
dnigme de la justioe immanente, par plus d'uno autre onooro, la 
vaste dnigme de la Providence ou de la Fatalild do jadia. Maia 
ne peut-on pos observer qua oea jeuaoa doigmos lidca d’hior 
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parcuBSonfc ddjit plus vieilles, plus iuoonsiatantes, plus arbitraires, 
plus invraiserabkblos quo oolles donb olios onb prig la plaoo dans 
tin occds d’orguoil ? 

Dbs lors, oil ohorohor la grandeur, la boautd qui ne peuvent 
pins so fcrouver duns l’aoiaon visible, ni dons les proles qui n’ont 
plus gnbro d’iinagcs abtrayantes attoudu quo les paroles ne sont 
qae dos sorbos do miroirs qui roflbtent la beoutd do oe qui les 
onfconro ? ofc In beautd du inondo nouveau oil nous vivonsne somble 
pas onooro avoir cnvoyd sos rayons juBqu’i, oos miroirs un pou louts. 
Oil oborclier onfln cotta podsio ot cot horizon qu'il cat pour uinai 
dire impossible do trouver oneore dons un mystbre qui exists 
toujours, nmis qui s’dvapore dbs qu’on essayo do lui donnor un 
nom ? 

II Bomblo quo lo dramo moilorno~so eoit coufusdmont rendu 
oompbo do tout oola. Ho pouvant plus s’agitor an dehors, n'ayant 
plus d’ornomoiite’extdrieurs, n’osonb plus fairs sdrieusemenfe appol 
A. uno diviuitd, it uno fa tali bd ddtorinindos, il s’ost replid sur lui* 
rofinio, il a tontd do rotronver dans les regions de la psychologic et 
dans collos do la vie morale, rdquivalont do oo qu’il avnit perdu 
dans la vio ddoorativo et expansive d’autrefois. Il a desoendu 
plus avant dans la oonsoionoe humaine; rnais ici il s’est lieurtd it 
das difiloultda inattendues ot singuli&im 

Dcacondro plus avaut dans la conscience humaine, oola eat 
pormis ot) faoilo au penseur, au moralisto, au romauoier, it l’historien, 
au potto lyriquo ultimo ; roais lo pobbe dramatique no pout it auouu 
prix fibre un philosoplio inaotif ou un oontemplateur. Quoiqu’on 
fusso, quolquo morvcillo qu’on puisso un jour imaginer, la loi 
souvoruino, l’oxigonco essontiollo du tlidfitre sera toujours V action. 
Quand lo rideau so ldvo, lo liaufc ddsir intellectual quo nous avons 
apportd Bomblo so transformer soudaiu, et le pensour, le mornliste, 
lo mystique ou le psychology qui osb on nous oide la place au 
apeotatour instinotif qui veut "voir se passer quelque ohoae.” 
Si dlrango quo Boib cotto transformation oil oettd substitution, 
olio eat incontestable, ot tient apparommont A l'influence de la 
foulo, it. uno iuddniablo facultd do l’Amo humaine, .qui paraib doude 
d’mi organo spdeiol, primitif et proaquo imperfeotihle, pour.penser, 
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pour jouir, pour B’toiouvoir "On mam" U n’ost alow si admi- 
rabies, si profondea et si nobles paroles qui bientflb ne nous irnpor- 
tunent si ne ohongont non i la situation, si olios n aboutissont 
it un acte, si dies n'amtoent im oonflit ddcisif, si olios no lifttont 
une solution definitive. 

Mais d’od nait l’aotion dans la oonsoionoe do l’hominol A on 
premier degta, elle nottra do la lutta do diverses passions oppostfos. 
Male dia qu’elle s’iSl&ve un peo, et, it y rogardor do bion prbs, dto lo 
premier degrd mdme, on pout dire qu’dlo no nait guftro quo d’tuio 
lutte entre une passion et une loi morale, (intro un dovoir ot un 
ddsir, Aussi le drome moderns s’est-il plongd area ddlioos dans 
tous les probltoaes de la morale oontemporaino, ot il ost pormis 
d’affirmer qu'en oe moment il so nourrit presquo oxolusivomont do 
I’ogitntion de oes divers probtamea 

Cela a oommenod par les dramss d’Alexandro Duuuis fils, qui 
mettaient en sc toe les confiits moraux les plus dldmontairns, ot 
vivaient tout entiers sur des interrogations tellos, quo lo mornlieto 
iddal qu'il faut toujours supposer dans le spcotatour, no so los poso 
mdme pas au eours de son existence spirituollo, tnnt la rdponso ost 
dvidente. Faut-il pardonnor It rdpouso ou It l’dpoux iufld&les 7 — l?at- 
il bon de se venger de l'infiddlitd par 1'infiddlitd? Un enfant 
natural a-t-il dee droits 7 Le moriaga d’taoltattlion ost-il prdfdmlilo 
au manage d’argent 7 Los parents out-ils le droit do a’oppasor It 
un marine d’amour 7 Lo divorce ost-il pormis quand un onfaut 
est nd du mariage 7 L'adulttoe do la femmo ost-il plus grave quo 
celui du mari? etc. eta. Au roste, pour lo dire oil passant, tout 
le thdfttre fronqois d’aujourd'hui, et uue bonne partio du tlidiUro 
(Stranger, qui n’cn est que le reflet, s’&Kmontonb uniqnoment de 
questions de ce genre, et des rdponsos giavomeut snperfluos qu’on y 
fait. 

Mais d’autre part, It lo potato extrtoao do la oonsoionoe humnino, 
oelft bo termtae dons les dromes de BjomBon, d'Hauptinaun ot surtou t 
danB les drames d’lbsen. loi, nouB arrivons au bout dos rossouruoB do 
la dramaturgie nouvolle. En offofc, plus on desoond daus In oon- 
soienoe do l'homme, moins on y trouve do conflita On no pout 
desoendre tolls avanb dons une oonsoionoe qu’tt condition quo ootta 
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conscience soifc tria dolairde, cm 1 il cat indifltirent de faiie dix pas 
ou mille pas au fond d’une tone plongde dans lea tdnbbies, on n'y 
tronvora non d’imprdYu, rien de nouveau, lea tdnfebros dtanb partout 
somblabloB (i ellas-mfimos. Or, uno consoienoo tide dolairde a des 
pnesions ot dos ddsirs infliument moins oxigoants, inflnimont plus 
paoifiqnes, inflniment plus patients, inflnimont plus aalutaires, 
inflnimont plus abstraits ot plus gdndraux qu'uno oonsoienoe 
ordinaire, Do lit, bien moins do luttos, et, on toub cas, dos 
luttes bien moins ardentes entre cos passions agraudies et 
assagios par lo fait intone qu’olles sont plus bautos ot plus vastes; 
ear si rion n’ost plus sauvage, plus bruyant et plus ddvastatour 
qu’un petit ruissoau onoaissd, rien n'ost plus tranquille, plus 
silonoioux, plus bienfaisant qu'un flouve qui s’dloigit. 

Et d'un autre cfltd, cotte oonsoienoe dolairdo s’inolinera devant 
inflnimont moins do lois, admottra inflmment moins de devoim 
unisiblos ou douUmx, II n'ost, pour ainsi diro, pas de menaonge, 
pas d’orrour, pas de prdjugd, pas do convention, pas do demi-vdrltd 
qui no puisse prendre, et qui no prenne rdellement lorsquo 
roocasion e’en prdsento, la formo d’un dovoir dans une oonsoienoe 
incomplete, O'oBt ainsi quo l’honneur au sens obevnleresquo 
ot conjugal du mot (j’ontonds par oeoi 1'honneur du mari, 
qu'on fait ddpendre do la fauto do la femme), la vengeanoe, une 
sorto do pudeur et do ohastebd maladivea, l'orguoil, la vanitd, k 
pidtd onvors los dioux, millo autros illusions, out dtd et sont encore 
k source intariesablo d'uno fouls de devoirs absolumont saorde, 
absolmnont iudbronkbles pour un grand nombre de oonsoioncos 
iufdrioures. Et oes soi-disont devoirs sont les pivots de preaquo 
toua lea dmmos do l'dpoquo romantique et de k plupart de oeux 
d’aujourd'hui. Male dims uno cousdenoe qu'une saine et vivante 
lumiiro a aufllsammont pdndtrdo, il deviont trie difficile d’aeolimater 
un de oob sombros devoirs impitoyablos et aveugles quipoussont 
futuiemont l'liomme vers lo malheur ou vers k mort. 11 no s’y 
trouve plus d’honneUT, il ne s’y trottvo plus de vengeanoe, il ne tfy 
trouvo plus de conventions qui rdokment du Bang. On n'y 
rencontre plus do prdjngda qui exigent deB krrnea, on n'y volt pluB 
do justice qui vouillo k malhour. Il n'y rfegne pluB de dieux qui 
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ordonnent dee supplioos, ni d’omour qui domando 1 a morb; ot 
quand le soleil eat entrd dans la oonscienoe du sago, oomino 11 faub 
ospdror qu*il entrero tin jour donB la conscience do tows los honuooa, 
on n'y distingue plua qu'iui soul devoir qui est do fairo lo nidus do 
mal 0 t le plug de bien possible, ot d’airaor los autroa oommo on 
a'aime soi-mtme ; et de ce devoir-lit no naiBsentfgutoo do driuncfl. 

Aussi, voycs oe qui a lieu dans loa dramas d'lbson. On y 
descend parfois trie avant dans los profoncburs do la oonsoionou 
hitmaine ; mais le drama ne domonxo possible quo pavoo qu on y 
descend aveo une lmni&re singulibro, uno sorto do lumiiro rouge, 
sombre, oaprioieuse ot, pour ainsi dire, maudite, qui u’dolaito quo 
d’dtranges fantftmes. Et, on fait, prosquo tous los devoirs qui 
constituent le prinoipo aotif dos tragedies d’lbson aont dcs devoirs 
exaspdrds et nndmlify des devoirs non plus situite on doqit nulls an 
delb do la conscience sainemojit dolaixdoj ob los devoirs quo Von 
oroib ddoouvrir par dolit oette oonsoienoo touohont souvont do bien 
prts & une sorto de folie oliagrine ot maladivc. 

H est bien entondu, pour diro id ton to ma ponsdo, quo ootto 
remarque n’enlfcve rien h mon admiration pour lo grand pobko 
soandinave; oar 8*il est vrai qu'Ibson n’o ajoutii quo bien pen 
d’exemples, bien peu de prdooptes ot bien pou d'dlAinonts uulutuii’OH 
& la morale eontemporaino, il eat le soul qui ou thd/ttro uit ontrovu 
et mis en oeuvre une podsie nouvollo, ot qui soib pnrvonu i\ 
l'anvolopper d'une sorto de beaubd ot do grnudour furmioho ot 
assombrio (trop farouche ot trop assombrio mflmo pour qu’ello 
puiflBe dtre gdndrule ot ddflnitivo), qui no doit rion it la podslo, it la 
beautd, it la grandeur des dromes violoinniout oulutniniis do 
l’antiquibd et do la Renaissance, 

Hois eu attendant qu’il y ait clous la oonsoienoo liumainfl plUH 
de poBdcms utiles ot moins de devoirs ndlastos, qu’il y itit pur 
consequent sur la seine de co mondo plus do bonbour ot moins do 
tragddiflB, un grand devoir de oharifcd ot do juetico, qui oiTusqno 
tom Icb Autroe, subsisto pour lo moment au fond du camr do tous 
los hommes de bonne volontd. Et peut-dtro osfc-oo do lit lulto da oo 
devoir centre notre dgoisme, notro indifittronco ot notro ignortmoo 
quo doit naltro le vdritablo drome do notro sibolo, Hauptmann a 
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tonfcd do l'on livor dang Lea Tiaatmnda, Bjoraoon dans Au ddh dee 
Form, Mirbocm dans Lea JUmmaia Bergen, do Curel dans La Repute 
du Lion, mail) ou ddpifc do cos trie honorablos tontatives, il u’a paa 
dtd fuit juaqu'ioi. Uno fois cotto dfcapo franohie dang la vio xdollo 
oommo tmr la BO&no, il Bora poufc4l.ro porniis do parlor d’lw thdfltre 
nouvoau, d’un fchdftfcro do paix, do bonheur oli do boautd Bans 
ltmnoa. 





the modern drama 

By 1Ta.tjbio0 Maetermnok 

"When I speak of the modern drama, it must bo woll understood 
that I refer only to what ie aotuolly happening in thouo rogions of 
dramatic literature whioh truly arc now, for all that tlioy may bn, 
as yet, but sparsely inhabited. Lower down, in tho ordinary 
theatre, it may well be that tho ordinary and traditional drama 
is in its turn undergoing, be it over so slowly, tho inllnouco of 
the theatre of the advanco-guard ; but it were useless to wait for 
the laggards when it lies in our powor to question those in tho van. 

The first glance that we throw on the drama of tho day would 
seam to reveal, as its chief characteristic, tho weakening, tho 
progressive paralysis, so 'to spook, of exterior notion ; further, a 
most ardent tendency to penetrate over more dooply into human 
consciousness, and attribute still groabor importanao to moral 
problems; and lost of all we are struok by tho soaroh, so far 
still very timid, for a kind of new beauty that shall ho more 
spiritual, more abstract, than was the old. It cannot bo denied 
that adventures on tho stago of to-day havo beoomo far loss 
extraordinary and far less violent. Bloodshed hue grown lens 
frequent, passions less turbulont; heroism has bccoma loss 
rigid, courage less material and forooious. People still dio ou 
the stage, it is true, as in reality they still must dio; hut death 
has ceased— or will cease, lot us hopo, very soon— to ho tho 
indispensable setting, tho inevitable end, of every dramatic poom. 
It 3B rarely, indeed, in our own life— which, though it bo cruel 
perhaps, is cruel only in hidden and silent ways — it is rarely 
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inclood in our life that death puts an ond to the more violent of 
our orison; and for all that the theatre is slower than the rest 
of the arts to follow tho evolution of human consciousness, it 
will still ho at last compelled, in some measure, to take this 
into account. 

There is no doubt but what tiro ancient and fatal legends 
winch constituto tho outiro basis of the olassio theatre: and tho 
Italian, Scandinavian, Spanish, or mythical legends, whioh build 
up tho plot of works of tho Shakespearian period, as also of 
tho period of Gorman and Ifrcnch romanticism (whioh last we 
must nob pass by without mention, though its art is infinitely less 
spontutaeons) — thoro is no doubt but what all those are no longer 
ahlo to offer us the immediate interest they bore at a time when 
they appeared most natural, when their ooourronoe was daily 
possible ; at a time when, at any rato, tho circumstances, manners, 
and Bontimonts they ovokad woro not yet extinct in the minds of 
thoso who witnessed their reproduction. 

lUib to ns thcBo adventures no longer correspond with a deep, 
and actual, and living roality. If a youth of our own time loves, 
and is confronted by obstacles not unlike thoso which, in another 
oixlor of idoas and ovonts, besot Borneo’s love, wo know perfectly 
well that nothing of all that which made the poetry and grandeur 
of Borneo and Juliet’s love will shod beauty upon his adventure. 
Tho entrancing atmosphere of a magnificent, passionate life no 
longer abides with ns ; nor have we the brawls in the street, the 
sanguinary or sumptuous opisodos, mysterious poisons, or fastidious 
tombs. Gono, too, is that grand summer's night— tho night that 
owed all its grandour, its oharm, its comprehensibleness even, to 
tho shadow of an heroic, inevitable death, that already lay heavy 
upon it. Strip tho Btory of Borneo ond Juliet of all those beautiful 
ornaments, and wo have only tho very simple and ordinary desire 
of a noble-hearted, unfortunate youth for a young girl whose hand 
is denied him by her obdurate paronts. All the poetry, the 
splendour, tho porsonol Ufo of this desire is derived from, the 
brilliance, nobility, tragedy, whioh fitly form the environment 
wherein it llowors; nor is there a kiss, a whisper of love, a dry ,of , 
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anger, grief, or deepaii’, but owes all its grandeur, tondorness, 
heroism, and grace — every image, in a word, that haB helped it to 
visible form— to the objects and beings that surround it; as, for 
instance, the beauty and sweetness of a ki© are contained for Iqbh 
in the kiss itself than in tha circumstance, hour, and placo of its 
giving. And the same remarks would hold good if wo chose to 
imagine a man of our time to bo jealous as Othello was joalous, 
possessed of Moobeth's ambition, as unhappy as King Lour ; or, like 
Hamlet, wavering and restless, oruahed by an impossible, harassing 
duty. 

These conditions no longer exist. The adventure of tho 
modem Borneo — to consider only the external events to which it 
would give rise — would not furnish matoriol enough for a singlo 
act, Some will say that a modem poet who desires to put 
on the stage an analogous poem of youthful lovo, is perfectly 
justified in borrowing from days gone by a setting more decorative, 
more fertile in heroio incident, than is offered by thoso timcB of 
ours. Trues and yot what would the result bo of such uu 
expedient? Would not the feelings and passions that demand, 
for their fullest, most perfect development, tho atmosphoro .of 
to-day — for the modem poet's feelings and passions must, hiuisolf 
notwithstanding, be entirely and exclusively modom — would not 
these be suddenly thrust into a world whero all things provontod 
their living i They no longer have foith ; and yot they aro charged 
with the fear of eternal punishmout and tho hopo of otoruul reward, 
They have learned to oling in their sorrow to a mass of new forcos, 
that at length have grown trustworthy, human, uud sure; and behold 
them placed in a century wherein prayer and tho sword docido ull. 
They have profited, it may bo unconsciously, by all our moral 
acquirements ; and they ore suddenly flung for book into days wlum 
the slightest gesture was governed by prejudices that awaken only 
their terror or smile. In such an atmosphere what can they do — • 
how hope that they truly can live there 1 

But wo need not dwell any longer on tho necoBsarily artificial 
poems that spring from tho impossible marriage of past and 
present. Let us consider the drama that actually doos represont 
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the reality of our time, as the Greek drama and tliat of the 
Renaissance represented the reality of theirs. It is in a modern 
house, and between men and women of to-day, that this drama 
unfolds itself. Tire names of the invisible protagonists — which 
are the passions and feelings — these are tire same, more or less, as 
of old. We see love, hatred, ambition, jealousy, envy, and greed ; 
the sense of justioe and idea of duty ; pity, goodness, devotion, piety, 
apathy, selfishness, vanity, pride, eto., etc., eto. But although the 
names of these ideal aotors have not changed, how great is the 
modification of their aspect and qualities, their extent, and habits, 
mid influence 1 , not one of their ancient weapons is Mt them, not 
one of the marvellous ornaments of days long gone. It is seldom 
that ories are heard now; and bloodshed is rare, while tears are bat 
seldom seen. It is in a small room, round a table, close to tlie fire- 
side, that the joys and the sorrows of men are determined. We suffer, 
or bring suffering to others, we love and we die, there, in our comer, 
wherever we happen to be ; and it were by most angular chance 
that a window or door would for one instant fly open under tho 
pressure of extraordinary despair or rejoicing. Accidental, adventi- 
tious beauty exists no longer; nor is there poetry now in externals. — 
And what poetry is there — if we choose to probe into the heart of 
things — but borrows nearly all of its charm, nearly all of its ecstasy, 
from external elements ? And, finally, there is no longer a God to 
widen tho sphere of tho aotion, or master it; nor is there an 
inexoruble fate to farm a mysterious, solemn, and tragical book- 
ground for tho slightest gesture of man, and ouwrap it with a 
sombre, foound atmosphore, oapablo of ennobling even Iris most 
contomptiblo weaknesses, lus least excusable crimes. There does 
yet abide with us, it is true, a terrible unkuown ; but it' is so 
diverse and evasive, it becomes so arbitrary, uncertain, and con- 
testable tho moment we make tho slightest attempt to determine 
it, that it is dangerous indeed to evoke it, and a matter of extreme 
difficulty loyally to avail ourselves of it in order to heighten the 
mystery, tho gestures, and notions, and words of the men we pass 
by every day. Tiro endeavour has been made; the formidable, 
problematic enigma of heredity, the grandiose but improbable 
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enigma of Inherent justice, and others besides, have each in their 
turn been seized on ns a substitute for the vast enigma of the 
Providence or fatality of old. And it is curious to note how 
these youthful enigmas, born but of yesterday, already seom to 
be older, more inconsistent, more arbitrary, and more improbable 
than were those whose places they took in an access of prido, 

"Where shall wo look, then, for the grandeur and beauty that 
can no longer be found in visible action, or in the words that have 
lost their attractive images — for words are only a speoics of mirror 
which reflects the beauty of all that surrounds it, and the beauty 
of this new world in which we have being does not seem ns yet to 
have reached with itB rays these somewhat roluotant mirrors. 
"Where shall we seek thiB horizon and poetry, that it seems im- 
possible to find in a mystery which still exists, it is truo, but 
evaporates the moment we lay to give it a namo ? 

All this would appear to have been vaguely realised by tho 
modern drama. Incapable of exterior development, deprived of 
exterior ornament, no longer venturing to make serious oppoul to 
a special totality or divinity, it has fallen back on itself, and 
endeavoured to disoovar, in the regions of moral lifo and in ClioHO of 
psychology, the equivalent of all that it once possossod in tho 
decorative, expansive life of former days. It has ponotralcd further 
into human consciousness ; but here it has enoountored strango «<m 1 
unexpected difficulties. 

It is legitimate, and easy for the thinker, tho moralist, 
historian, novelist, even for tho lyric poet, to open up now ground 
in the consciousness of man ; but at no prioo whatovor may tho 
dramafcio poet be an inaotive observer or philosoplior. Do what 
we will, and whatever the marvels we may some day imagine, it 
is always action that will be the sovereign law, tho essential 
demand, of the theatre. It would seem os though tho riso of tho 
curtain brought about a sudden transformation in tho lofty 
intellectual thought we bring with usj as though tho thinker, 
psychologist, mystic, or moralist in us malceB way for tho mom 
instinctive spectator, who wants to see something happou 1 This 
transformation or substitution is incontestable, however strango it 
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may seem, and is dao perhaps to the influenoe of the orowd, to an 
inherent faculty of the human soul, that appears to possess a special 
sense, primitive and scarcely susceptible of improvement, by virtue 
of wliioh men think, and enjoy, and feel, en masse. And there are 
no words so admirable, profound, and noble but they will soon 
weary us if they leave the situation unchanged, if they lead to 
no notion, bring about no derisive conflict, or hasten no definite 
solution. 

But whence is it that aotion arises in the consciousness of man ? 
In its lowest form, it will spring fooin the struggle between diverse 
conflicting passions. Bat no sooner has it risen somewhat— and a 
closer inspection will show that this is true of the lower forms 
also— than it would seem to arise only from the confliot between 
a passion and a moral law, botween a desire and a duty. And 
the modern drama has flung itself with delight into all the 
problems of oontomporary morality, and it is fair to assert that at 
this moment it confines itself almost exclusively to the dieoussion 
of tlioso different problems. 

This movomont was initiated by the dramas of Alexandre 
Dumas ills, dramas which brought the most elementary of -moral 
conflicts on to the stage; dramas, indeed, whose entire existence 
was based on, problems such as the spectator, who must always be 
assumed to bo an ideal moralist, would never pub to himself in the 
course of bis whole spiritual existence, so evident is their solution. 
Should the faithless husband or wife be forgiven ? Is it well to 
rovengo infidelity by infidelity ? Hoe the illegitimate child any 
rights ? Is the marriage of inclination preferable to the marriage 
for money ? Have parents the right to oppose & marriage wliioh 
lias love for its basis ? Is divorce permissible when a child is born 
of the union ? Is tho sin of the adulterous wife greater than that 
of tho odultorous husband ? otc., eta, eta And it may here be 
said that the entire Ifrenoh theatre of to-day, and a considerable 
portion of the foreign theatre, which is only its echo, exist solely 
on questions of this kind and tho entirely superfluous answers 
provided to thorn. 

But, on the other hand, tho loftiest point of human conscious- 
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neaa ig reaohed by the dramas of BjcJrnson, of Hauptmann, and, 
above all, by the dramas of Ibsen. Here we attain the limit of tho 
resources of modern dramaturgy. For, in truth, tho further wo go 
into the consciousness of man, the less struggle do wo find. Wo 


be very enlightened ; for it matters not whether the steps wo boko 
in the depths of the soul that is plunged in darkness bo one or a 
thousand, we shall find therein naught that is new, that wo havo 
nob expeoted; for darkness everywhere will bo liko unto itsolf. 
Whereas a consciousness that is truly enlightened possesses 
passions and desires that are infinitely less exacting, more peaceful 
and patient, more salutary, abstract, and general than arc those 
that have their abode in the ordinary consciousness. Aud there- 
fore it follows that we shall come across far loss struggle, or that 
at least the straggle will bo fai leas violont, between those passions 
that have been enhanced and ennobled by the more fact of their 
having become loftier and vnstor; for if thoro bo nothing jnoro 
Bavage, destructive, and turbulent than a dammed-up stream, thoro 
is nothing more tranquil, beneficent, and silent than tho rivor 
whoso banks ever widen. 


And, again, this enlightened consciousness will bow down boforo 
infinitely fewer laws, will admit infinitely fewor duties that aro 
doubtful or ■ harmful. It may bo said that there is soarooly a 
falsehood or error, a prejudice, half-truth, or convention that is 
not oapabla of assuming— that does not really assume, when tho 
oocasion presents itself— the form of a duty in an juoomplufco 
consciousness. Of suoh is honour in tho chivalrous, conjugal seuso 
of the word (I refer to the honour of tho husband, which is 
supposed to depend on the wife’s fidelity); of such aro revongo, and 
a kind of morbid prudiBbnoss and oliastity ; of suoh lire prido, vanity, 
piety to the gods, and a thousand other illusions, all of which lmvo 
boon, and are still, the unquenchable source of a multitude of 
duties which are looked upon as absolutely saorod and inviolable 
by a vast number of inferior consoiousnessos. And those so-caHod 
duties are the pivots of almost all the dtanuw of tho Romantic period, 
as of most of those of to-day. But none of these sombre, blind, and, 
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pitiless duties, winch so fatally impel mankind to death and 
disostor, will readily take root in the consciousness that a healthy, 
living light haB adequately penetrated; in such there will be no room 
for honour or vengeance, or conventions that clamour for blood. 
Prejudices that oall for tears will no longer be found there, or the 
justice that demands unhappiness. The gods who insist on 
suorifleo, the love that asks for death, all these will have been 
dethroned ; and when the sun has entered into the consciousness 
of him who is wise, as we may hope it will some day enter into the 
consciousness of all men, no duties will be discovered therein but 
one alone, which is that it behoves ub to do the leaBt possible harm 
and tlio utmost good, and lovo others as wo love ourselves ; and 
from this duty no drama can spring. 

And now let ns see what tokos place iu Ibsen's dramas. Here 
we descend at times very far into the depths of human conscious- 
ness, but the drama remains possiblo only because in our desaont 
there goes with us a singular light, red, as it were, and sombre, 
capricious, — unhallowed, wo almost might oall it, — a light that 
illumines only strange phantoms. And in truth nearly all the 
duties which form the aotivc principles of Ibsen's tragedies are em- 
bittered and morbid ; they are duties whose homo is without, and 
no longer within, the healthy, enlightened consciousness ; and 
dutios wo believe to have disoovored outside this zone are often' 
most closely akin to a sort of morbid and gloomy madness. 

It must nob bp imagined, however,— as it would indeed be far 
from my thoughts— that these remarks of mine iu any way detract 
from my admiration for tho great Scandinavian poet And, indeed, 
if it ho trim that Ibsen has offered but few helpful examples, 
elements, precepts, to tho morality of our time, ho is Btill tho only 
dramatist who luts seen a new poetry and set it forth on the 
stage, and succeeded in enwrapping it with a kind -of sombre, 
ferocious boauty and grandeur (too ferooioue and sombre oven for 
it to bo general ox* definite); as ho is the only one who has 
borrowed nothing from tho poetry, beauty, and grandeur of the 
violently illumined dramas of antiquity and, tho Bonaissance. 

But until such time as the human consciousness shall contain 
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more useful passions and fewer nefarious duties, and the theatre of 
the world shall consequently present to us more happiness and 
fewer tragedies, we must still recognise the existence, at this yory 
moment, deep down in the hearts of all men of loyal intontion, of 
a great duty of charity and justice which undermines all the 
others. And it is perhaps from the struggle of this duty against 
our egoism, indifference, and ignorance that tho veritable drama 
of our century shall spring into being. Hauptmann has made 
the attempt in Die Weber, Bjbrnson in Av, delh dea Fwea, 
Mir beau in It a Mauvma Bergers, de Ourel in L* Mepaa tin Lion, 
but all these very honourable endeavours notwithstanding, tire 
achievement has been not yet. Once this gap lias boon bridged, 
on the Btage os in actual life, it will be permissible perhaps to 
speak of a new theatre — a theatre of peace and happiness, and of 
beauty without team. 


Translated by Alfred Sutho. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 

(From the "Essay 8 of Ella,") 

[ Ciuhlbb Laud i An English essayist j born In London, February 10, 1775 ; 
died at Edmonton, Dooomber, 1634. Ho was a fellow-pupil with Coleridge at the 
school of Christ's Hospital; In 1786 obtained a clerkship In the South Sea House ; 
from 1702 to 1826 was on ncoountant In the East India Company, then retiring 
on a pension. His "Tales from Shakespeare " and "Poetry for Children," 
with his sister Mwy Lamb, are permanently popular ; but Ills fume rests on a 
series of essays contributed to the Loudon Magazine, appearing in collected 
formas the " Esshya of Ella" (1628) and "Last Essays of Ella" (1888), and 
on his delightful letters.] 

The custom of saying grace at meals had, probably, its 
origin in the early lames of the world, and the hunter stats of 
man, when dinners were preoarious things, and a full meal was 
something more than a common blessiug. When a bellyful was 
a windfall, and looked like a special providence. In the shouts 
and triumphal songs with, which, after a season of sharp absti- 
nence, a luoky booty of deer’s or goat’s flesh would naturally bo 
ushered home, existed, perhaps, the germ of the modern grace. 
It is not otherwise easy to be understood why the blessing of 
food — -the act of eating should have had a particular expression 
of thanksgiving annexed to it, distinot from that implied and 
silent gratitude with whioh we are expeotod to enter upon the 
enjoyment of the many other various gifts and good things of 
existence. 

I own that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty other 
occasions in the oourse of the day besides my dinner. I want 
a form for setting out upon a pleasant walk, for a moonlight 
ramble, for a .friendly meeting, or a solved problem, "Why 
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have we none for books, tlioBe spiritual repasts ; a grace before 
Milton, a grace before Shakespeare, a devotional exerowe proper 
to be said before reading the “ Faerie Queene ” ? But the received 
ritual having prescribed these forms to the solitary ceremony 
of manducation, I shall oonfinemy observations to tho exporienco 
which I have had of the graoe, properly so called ; commending 
my now scheme for extension to a niche in the grandphilosopln- 
oal, poetioal, and perohaaoe in part heretiool, liturgy, now com- 
piling by my friend Homo Humanus, for the use of a certain 
snug congregation of Utopian Rabelaisian Christians, no matlor 

where assembled. . 

The form, then, of the benediotion before eating has Us 
beauty at a poor man’s table, or at the Bimple and unprovoou- 
tive repast of ohildren. It is here that the grace becomes ex- 
ceeding graceful. The indigent man, who hardly knows whether 
he shall have a meal the next day or not, sits down to his faro 
with a present sense of the blessing, which can be but feebly 
acted by the rich, into whose minds the conception of wanting 
a dinner could never, but by some extreme theory, have outorod. 
The proper end of food— the animal sustenanoe— is barely 
contemplated by them. The poor man’s bread is his dally 
bread, literally his bread for the day. Their courses aro 
perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the fittest to bo prooodod 
by the grace. That which ie least stimulative to appetite, 
leaves the mind moat free for foreign considerations. A man 
may feel thankful, heartily thankful, over a dish of plain mut- 
ton with turnips, and have leisure to rofleot upon tho ordi- 
nance and institution of eating ; when he shall oonfoss a 
perturbation of mind, inconsistent with tho purposes of Lho 
grace, at the presence of venison or turtle. Whon I have 
sat (a rarus hospgs) at rich men’s tables, with tho savory 
soup and messes steaming up the nostrils, and moistening the 
lips of the guests with desire and a distracted ohoioo, I have 
felt the introduction of that oeremony to he unseasonable. 
With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it seems impertinent to 
interpose a religious sentiment. It is a confusion of purpose 
to mutter out praises from a mouth that waters. Tho heats 
of opioarism put out the gentle flame of devotion. Tho iu- 
oense whioh rig as round is pagan, and the belly god intercepts 
it for its own. The very exoess of tho provision boyond the 
needs, takes away all sense of proportion betwoen tho end 
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and means. The giver is veiled by his gifts. You are startled 
at the Injustice of returning thanks — for what? — for having 
too much while so many starve. It is to praise the gods amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness felt, scarce consciously 
perhaps, by the good man who says the grace. I have seen 
it in clergymen and others — a sort of shame — a sense of the 
00-presence of oiroumBtauoes which unliallow the blessing. 
After a devotional tone put on for a few seoonds, how rapidly 
the speaker will fall into his common voice, helping himself 
or his neighbor, os if to get rid of some uneasy sensation of 
' hypocrisy l Not that the good man was a hypocrite, or was 
not most oonsoientious in the discharge of the duty ; but he 
felt in liis inmost mind the incompatibility of the soene and 
the viandB before him with the exeroiBe of a oolm and rational 
gratitude. 

I hear somebody exclaim, Would you have Christians sit 
down at table like hogs to their troughs, without remembering 
the Giver? No, I would have them sit down as Christians, 
remembering the Giver, and less like hoga. Or, if their ap- 
petites must run riot, and they must pamper themselves with 
delicacies for which east and west are ransacked, X would 
have them postpone their benediction to a fitter season, when 
appetite iB laid j when the still small voice can be heard, and 
the reason of the grace returns — with temperate diet and 
restricted dishes. Gluttony and surfeiting are no proper 
oco&eions for thanksgiving. When Jeslmrun waxed fat, we 
read that he kioked. Virgil knew the harpy nature better, 
when he put into the month of OeUeno anything but a bless- 
ing. We may be gratefully sensible of the delioiousnesfl of 
some kinds of food beyond others, though that is a meonor 
and inferior gratitude ; but the proper object of the grooe is 
sustennnoo, not relishes s daily bread, not delioaoles \ the means 
of life, and not tire means of pampering the carcass. With 
what frame or composure, I wonder, can a city chaplain pro- 
nounoe his benediction, at some great hall feast, when he knowB 
that his last concluding pious word — and that in all probabil- 
ity the Baored name which ho preaches — is but the signal for 
so many impatient harpies to oommonce their foul orgies, with 
as little sense of true thankfulness (whioli is temperance) as 
those-Virgilian fowl I It is well if the good man himself dooB 
not feel hie devotions a little clouded, those foggy sensuous 
steams mingling with and polluting the pure altar sacrifice. 
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The severest satire upou lull tables and surfeits is the ban- 
quet which Satan, in the “Paradise Regained,’* provides for 
a temptation in the wilderness : — 

A table richly spread iu regal mode 
With dishes piled, and meats of nobleat sort 
And savor; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-araber-steamed 5 all fish from sea or shore, 

Freshet or purling brook, for which was drained 
Pont us and Duorine bay, and Afrio coast, 

The Tempter, I warrant you, thought these oates would go 
down without the recommendatory prefaoe of a benediotion. 
They are like to be short graces where the devil plays the host. 
X am afraid the poet wants his usual decorum iu this plaoo. 
Was he thinking of the old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day 
at Cambridge? This was a temptation Utter for a Holiognba- 
lus. The whole banquet is too eivio and ordinary, and tho 
accompaniments altogether a profanation of that deep, ab- 
stracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery of sauoos, whioh 
the cook fiend oonjures up, is out of proportion to tho simple 
wants and plain hunger of the guest. He that disturbed him 
in Jus dreams, from his dreams might have been taught bettor. 
To the temperate fantasies of the famished Son of God, what 
sort of feasts presented themselves ? He dreamod indeed, 

- — Ab appetite is wont to dream, 

Of meats oiid drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet;. 

But what rneatB ? — 

Him thought he by the brook of Ohorith stood, 

Ariel saw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Pood to Elijah bringing even and mom 5 
Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they 
brought 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 
Into the desert, and how there ho slept 
Under a juniper ; then liow awakod 
He found his supper on the coals prepared, 

And by tire angel was bid rise and eat, 

And ate the seoond time after repose. 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty dftVS; 

Sometimes, that with Elijah he partook * 

Or as a guest with Daniel at liis pulse. ' 
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Nothing in Milton is finelior fancied thtm these temperate dreams 
of tlio Divine Hungerer, To which of these two visionary ban- 
quets, think you, would the introduction of what is called the 
grace have been the most fitting and pertinent ? 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graoes j but praetioally 1 
own that (before meat espeoially) they seem to involve some- 
thing awkward and unseasonable. Our appetites, of one or 
another kind, are excellent spurs to our reason, which might 
otherwise but feebly set about the great ends of preserving and 
continuing the speoies. They are fit blessings to be contem- 
plated at a distance with a becoming gratitude ; but the moment 
of appetite (the judioious reader will apprehend me) is, perhaps, 
the least fit season for that exeroise. The Quakers, who go 
abont their business of every description with more calmness 
than we, have more title to the use of these benedictory prefaces. 
1 havo always admired their silent grace, and the more because 
I have observed their applications to the meat and drink follow- 
ing to be less passionate and sensual than ours. They are 
neither gluttons nor winebibbers as a people. They eat, as a 
horse bolts his ohopped hay, with indifferenoe, Calmness, and 
cleanly oiroumstanoes. They neither grease nor slop them- 
selves. When I seo a citizen in his bib and tuokor, I cannot 
imagine it a surplice. 

I am no Quaker at my food. I confess I am not indifferent 
to the kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels of deer's flesh were 
not made to bo reoeived with dispassionate serviaes. I hate a 
man who swallows it, affecting not to know what he is eating. 
I suspect Jiis taste in higher matters. I shrink instinctively 
from one who professes to like minced veal. There is a physi- 
ognomical oharooter in the taste for food. 0 holds that a 

man oannot have a pure mind who refuses apple dumplings. I 
am not certain but he iB right. With the deoay of my first 
innocence, I oonfess a less and less relish daily for those innoou- 
ous oalos. The whole vegetable tribe have lost their gust with 
me. Only I stiok to asparagus, which still seems to inspire 
gentle thoughts. I am impatient and querulous under ordinary 
disappointments, as to eorno home At the dinner hour, for 
instance, expecting some savory mess,- and to find one quite 
tasteless and sapidless. Butter ill melted, that oommonest of 
kitchen failures, puts me beside my tenor. The author of the 
Rambler used to make inarticulate animal noises over a favor- 
ite food. Was tills the musio quite proper to be preceded by 
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the grace ; or would the pious man have done better to post- 
pone his devotions to a season when the blessing might be con- 
templated with less porturbation ? 1 quarrel with no man’s 
tastes, nor would set my thin face against those axoellont things, 
in their way* jollity and feasting. But ns these exorcises, how- 
ever laudable, have little in them of graoe or graoofulness, a 
man should be sure, before he ventures so to graoe thorn, that 
while he is pretending his devotions otherwhere, he is not 
seorotly kissing his hand to some great fish — his Dngon — with 
a special oonsearation of no art but the fat tureon before him. 
Graces are the sweet preluding strains to the banquots of angola 
and ohildren 3 to the roots and severer .repasts of the Char- 
treuse 5 to the slender, but not slenderly acknowledged, refection 
of the poor and humble man j but at the heaped-up boards of 
the pampered and the luxurious they beoome of dissonant mood, 
less timed and tuned to the occasion, methinks, than tlio noise 
of those better befitting organs would be which ohildren hoar 
tales of, at Hog’s Norton. W e sit too long at our meals, or are 
too curious in the study of them, or too disordered in our appli- 
cation to them, or engross too great a portion of those good 
things (which should be common) to our Bharo, to bo able with 
any graoe to say grace. To be thankful for what wo graHp ex- 
ceeding our proportion, is to add hypocrisy to injustice. A 
lurking sense of this truth is what makes the performance of 
this duty so cold and spiritless a service at most tables. In 
houses where the graoe is as indispensable ns the napkin, who 
has not seen that never-settled question arise as to who shall say 
iff while the good man of the house and the visitor clergy man, 
or some other guest belike of next authority, from yoars or 
gravity, shall be bandying about the office botwoon them as a 
matter of oompliment, each of them not unwilling to shift the 
awkward burden of an equivocal duty from his own shoul- 
ders ? 

1 once drank tea iu company with two Methodist divines of 
different persuasions, whom it was iny fortune to introduoo to 
eaoh other, for the first time that evening. Before the first out) 
was handed round, one of these reverend gentlemen put it to 
the other, with all due solemnity, whether he chooso to say any - 
wmg. It Beems it is the ouslom with sorao sectaries to put 
up a short prayer before this meal also. His reverend brother 

roUt-MN+f *! lSt ^ Ulta 6 PP reli end him, but upon an explanation, 
with little less linportanoe ho made answer that it was not a 
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custom known in his church : in whioli courteous evasion the 
other acquiescing for good manners* sake, or in oomplianoe with 
a weak brother, the supplementary or tea grace was waived 
altogether. With what spirit might not Lucian have painted 
two priests, of hia religion, playing into eooh other's hands the 
oompliment of performing or omitting a saorifloe, the hungry 
God meantime, doubtful of his incense, with expeotant nostrils 
hovering over the two llameus, and (as between two stools) 
going away in the end without his supper. 

A short form upon these occasions is felt to want reverence ; 
a long one, 1 am afraid, oannot escape the oharge of imperti- 
nence. 1 do not quite approve of die epigrammatic concise- 
ness with which that equivooal wag (but my pleasant school- 
fellow) C. V. L,, when importuned for a graoe, used to inquire, 
first slyly leering down the table, “Is there no olergyman 

here?” signifloantly adding, “Thank G ." Nor do I think 

our old form at sohool quite portinent, where we were used to 
prefaoe our bald bread-and-oheese suppers with a preamble, 
conneoting with that humble blessing a recognition of benefits 
the most awful and overwhelming to the imagination whioh 
religion lias to offer. Non tune illia erat loom. I remember 
we wore put to it to rooonoile the phrase “good creatures,” 
upon which the blessing rested, with the faro sot before us, 
willfully understanding that expression in a low and animal 
sense, till some one rooolled a legend, whioh told how, in the 
golden days of Christ's, the young Hospitalers were wont to 
have smoking joints of roast meat upon their nightly boards, 
till some pious bonefaator, commiserating the decencies, rather 
than the palateB, of the ohildren, commuted our fiesh for gar- 
ments, and gave us — horreaoo referem — trousers instead of 
mutton. 


THE LASS O' GOWRIE. 

By BA110NE8B NAJBNE. 

[B aronkbs Carolina Ompuant Nairnb, song writer, was bom In Perthshire, 
Scotland, August 10, 1706, and died there October 27, 1846. Her life was spent 
in Scotland, Ireland, and an the Continent. Her eighty-seven songs wore writ- 
ten tor The. Scottish Minstrel (1821-1824), under the pen namo B. B. or Mm. 
Bogan of Bogan, and were posthumously published as “Lays from Strath- 
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being “Land o' the Leal,” “Caller Herein’, “ “ Tito Laird o' Cnokpon," and 
“The Auld House. ”J 


’Twas ou a simmer's afternoon, 

A wee afore the sun gaed douu, 

A lasaie wi’ a braw new goim 
Cam' owre the hills to Gowrie. 

The rosebud washed in simmer's shower, 
Bloomed fresh within the sunny bower; 
But Kitty was the fairest flower 
That e'er was seen in Gowrie. 


To see her cousin she earn’ there, 
An* oh I the scene was passing fair; 
For what in Seotiand can compare 
Wi’ the Corse o’ Gowrie ? 

The sun was setting on the Tay, 
The blue Mile melting into gray, 
The mavis and the blackbird's lay 
Were sweetly hoard in Gowrie, 


0 long the lassie I had wooed, 

An’ truth and constancy had vowed, 

Bat oouldaa speed wi* her I lo’od, 

Until she saw fair Gowrie. 

1 pointed to my faithoi's ha', 

Yon bonnle biatd ayont tho show, 

Sae loan.' that there nae bloat oonld blow, 
Wad she no bide in Gowrie? 


Her feather was baith glad and woe; 

Her liiither she wad naething say; 

The bairnies thooht tlioy wad get play, 

If Kitty gaed to Gowrie. 

She whiles did smile, she whiles did greot, 
The blush and tear were on her cheek — 
She naething said, an’ hung her hood; 

But now she’s Leddy Gowrie. 
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TAMMY. 

By BARONESS NAIRNE. 

X wish I kenned my Maggie’s mind, 

If she's for mo or Tammy; 

To me she is bub passing kind, , 

She’s oauldec still to Tammy. 

And yet she lo’es me no that ill. 

If I believe her granny ; 

0 sure she must be wond’roue nice, 

If she’ll no liae me or Tommy. 

I’ve spiered her once, I’ve spiered her twice, 
And still she says she contia; 

I’ll try her again, and that mak's thrice, 
And thrice, they say, is oanuy. 

Wi’ him she’ll hae a chaise and pair, 

Wi’ me she’ll hae shanks naggie; 

He’s auld and blaok, I’m young and fair, 
She’ll surely ne’er tak’ Tammy. 

But if she’s a fule, and slightlies me, 

I’se e’en draw up wi’ Haney; 

There’s as gude fish into the sea 
As e’er oam’ out, I fancy. 

And though I say't that shou’dna say’fc, 

I’m owre gude a match for Maggie; 

Sae mak’ up your mind without delay, 

Are you for me, or Tammy ? 


TALES PROM THE FJELD. 1 

By P. On. A8BJ&RNBEN. 

(Translated by filr George Dasent, D.C.L.) 

[Pbteh Cjiiustkn AsdjOiinbbk, bom at Christiania, Norway, January IS, 
1612 ; died January 6, 1886. Ho studied at the university in Ills native place, 
paying ospaoial attention to zoology and botany, and later gave muoh attention 
to tho study of folklore. He taught and traveled j was. head forester In a district 
in tho north of Norway, and was subsequently sent by the government to investi- 
gate the turf industry in othec countries. Meanwhile he wrote voluminously 
on tho subjects of natural history and folklore, winning his reputation obleAy 

1 Hy permission of Gthblnge & Co, Ltd. (Crown 8vo„ price ds.) 
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through the latter. His greatest works arc i " Norsks Folko-evonlyr '* (Nonve- 
gUn Folk Tales), In collaboration with Moe, 1842—1844 j and “Nonsko llultlro- 
eventyr og Folkesagn ” (Norwegian Fairy Tales and Folk Legends), 1845.J 


, Friends in Life and Death. 

Onoh on a time there were two young men who wero auoh 
great friends that they swore to one another they would never 
part, either in life or death. Ono of thorn died boforo ho was 
at all old, and a little while after the other wooed a farmer’s 
daughter, and wab to be married to her. So when they were 
bidding guests to the wedding, the bridegroom went himself to 
the ohurohyard where his friend lay, and kuaoked at his grave 
and called him by nemo. No I he neither answered nor oume. 
He knocked again, and he called again, hut no one oame. A 
third time he knocked louder and called louder to him, to como 
that he might talk to him. So, after a long, long tirno, ho 
beard a rustling, and at last the dead man came up out of tho 
grave. 

“ It was well yon came at last,” said tho bridegroom, “ for 
I have been standing hero ever so long, knooking and calling 
for you.” 

“ I was a long way off,” said tho dead man, “so that I did 
not quite hear you till the last time you onllod, ” 

“AU right I” said the bridegroom; “but I am going to 
stand bridegroom to-day, and you mind well, I daro say, what 
we used to talk about, and how wo wore to stand by each 
other at our weddings as best man,” 

, “ I m ind it well,” said tho dead man, * but you must wait a 
bit till I have made myself a little smart j and, after all, no ono 
can say I have on a wedding garment.” 

The lad was hard put to it for time, for lie was ovorduo at 
home to meet the guests, and it was all but time to go to 
oliuroh j but still he had to wait awhile and let tho dead man 
go into a room by himself, as ho begged, so that lie might brush 
himself up a bit, and como smart to church like tho rest; for, 
of oourse, he was to go with the bridal train to church. 

Yes l the dead man went with him both to ohuroli and from 
onuroh, but when they hod got so far on with tho wedding that 
they had takon off the bride's mown, he said ho must go. So, 
for old friendship’s sake, tho bridegroom said lio would go with 
Jam to the grave again. And os they walked to tho ohtiroh- 
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yard the bridegroom asked lus friend if he had seen much that 
was wonderful, or heard anything that was pleasant to know. 

*' Yes ? that I have,” said the dead man. “ I have seen much, 
and heard many strange things.” 

“ That must be fine to see,” said the bridegroom, “ Do you 
know, I have a mind to go along with you, and see ail that 
with my own eyes.” 

•' You are quite welcome,” said the dead man j “ but it may 
olmnoe that you may be away some time.” 

“ So it might,” said the bridegroom ; but for all tlint lie 
would go down into the grave. 

But before they went down the dead man took and cut a 
turf out of the graveyard and put it on the young man’s head. 
Down and down they went, far and far away, through dark, 
silent WRstea, across wood, and moor, and bog, till they oame 
to a great, heavy gate, wliioh opened to them as soon as the 
dead man touched it. Inside it began to grow lighter, first 
us though it were moonshine, and the farther they went the 
lighter it got. At last they got to a spot where there were 
suoh green hills, knee-deop in grass, and on them fed a large 
herd of kino, who grazed as they went ; but for all they ate 
those kine looked poor, and thin, and wretched. 

“ What’s all this ? ” said the lad who had been bridegroom ; 
M why are they so thin and in suoh bad oase, though they eat, 
every one of them, as though they were well paid to oat?” 

“ This is a likeness of those who never oan have enough, 
though they rake and sorape it together ever so much,” said the 
dead man. 

So they journeyed on far and farther than far, till they oome 
to some hill postures, whore there was naught but bare rooks 
and stones, with here and there a blade of grass. Here was 
grazing another herd of kine, which were bo sleek, and fat, and 
smooth that their coats shone again. 

“What are those,” asked the bridegroom, “who have so 
little to live on, and yet are in buoIi good plight ? I wonder 
what they can bo.” 

“ This,” said the dead man, “is a likeness of those who are 
oontent with the little they have, however poor it be.” 

So thoy went farther and farther on till they oame to a 
great lake, and it and all about it was so blight and shining 
that the bridegroom could soaroe bear to look at it — it was so 
dazzling. 
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“ Now, you must Bit down here,” said the dead mail, " till I 
come baok. I shall bo away a little while.” 

With that he set off, and the bridegroom sat down, and us 
he sat sleep fell on him, and he forgot everything in swoet, deep 
slumber. After a while the dead man oame back. 

<< it was good of you to flit still here, so that I could find 
you again.” 

But when the bridegroom tried to get up, he was all ovor- 
grown with moss and bushes, so that he found himself sitting 
in a thioket of thorns and brambles. 

So when he had made his way out of it, they journeyed back 
again, and the dead man led him by the some way to the brink 
of the grave. There they parted and said farewell, and as soon 
ns the bridegroom got out of the gravo lie wont straight homo 
to the house where the wedding was. 

Bat when lie got where he thought the house stood, ho 
could not find his way. Then lie looked about on all sides, and 
asked every one he met, but he oould neither hear nor loam 
anything of the bride, or the wedding, or his kindred, or his 
father and mother ; nay, he oould not so muoh as find any one 
whom lie knew. And all he met wondered at the strange shape, 
who went about and looked for all the world like a scarecrow. 

Well ! as ho oould find no one ho know, he made his way to 
the prieBt, and told him of his kinsmen and all that hod happened 
up to the time he stood bridegroom, and how ho hod gone away 
in the midst of his wedding. But tho priest know nothing at all 
about it at first ; but when he had hunted in liis old registers, lie 
found out that the marriage ha spoke of had happened a long, 
long time ago, and that all the folk he talked of had lived four 
hundred years before. 

_ In that time there had grown up a great stout oak in tho 
priest’s yard, and when he saw it lie clambered up into it, that 
he might look about him. But tho graybeard who had sat in 
heaven and slumbered for four hundred years, and had now at 
last come baok, did not oome down from the oak as well as ho 
went up. He was stiff and gouty, as was likely onough j and 
bo when he was owning down he made a false stop, fell down, 
broke his naolt, and that was the end of him. 
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Tina Father of the Family, 

Once on a time there was a man who waa out on a journey; 
so at last he came to a big and a flue farm, and there was a 
house so grand that it might well have been a little palace. 

“ Here it would be good to get leave to spend the night, 1 * 
Baid the man to himself, as lie went inside the gate, Hard by 
stood an old man with gray hair and beard, who was hewing 
wood. 

“ Good evening, father, ’* said the wayfarer. “ Can I have 
houseroom here to-night?” 

“Pm not father in the house,” said the gmybeord. “Go 
into the ldtohon, and talk to iny father.” 

The wayfarer went into the kitohen, and there he met a 
man who was still older, and he lay on his knees before the 
hearth, and was blowing up the fire. 

M Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer, “ Can I get 
houseroom here to-night? ” 

“I'm not father in the house,” said the old man; “but go 
in and talk to iny father. You’ll And him sitting at the table 
in the parlor.” 

So the wayfarer went into the parlor, and talked to him who 
sat at the table. He was much older than either of the other, 
two, and there he sat, with his teeth chattering, and shivered 
and shook, and read out of a big book, almost like a little ohild. 

“Good evening, father,” said the man, “Will you let me 
have houseroom hero to-night?” 

“ Pm not father in the house,” Baid the man who sat at the 
table, whose teeth chattered, and who shivered and shook ; “ but 
speak to my fattier yonder • — lie who sits on the benoh.” 

So the wayfarer went to him who sat on the benoh, and he 
was trying to fill himself a pipe of tobaooo; but lie was so 
withered up and his hands shook so with the palsy that he 
could source hold the pipe. 

“ Good evening, father," said the wayfarer again. “ Oan I 
get houseroom here to-night ? ” 

“Pin not father in the house,” said the old withered fellow; 
“but speak to my father who lies in bad yonder.” 

So the wayfarer went to the bed, and there lay an old, old 
man, who but for his pair of big storing eyes soaroely looked 
alive. 
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“Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer. “Can I got 
houseroom here to-night?” 

“I'm not father in the house,” said the old, oorl with the 
big eyes 5 “hut go and speak to my father, who lies yonder in 
the cradla. ” 

Yes, the wayfarer went to the orndle, and there lay a carl 
as old ob the hills, so withered and shriveled he was no bigger 
then a baby, and it was hard to tell that there was any life in 
him, except that there was a sound of breathing every now and 
then in his throat. 

“ Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer. “ May I linvo 
houseroom here to-night?” 

It was long before he got an answer, and still longer before 
the earl brought it out; but the end was ho said, ns nil tho 
rest, that he was not father in the house. “ But go,” said lie, 
“and speak to my father; you’ll find him hang ing up in tho 
horn yonder againBt the wall.” 

So the wayfarer stored about round tho walls, and at lust 
he eaught sight of the horn ; but when he looked for him who 
hung in it, bo looked more like ft film of ashes that had tho 
likeness of a man's faoe. Then lie was so frightened that he 
soreamed out, — 

“ Good evening, father I will you lot me have hoiworootn 
here to-night ? ” 

Then a chirping came out of the horn like a little tomtit, 
audit was all lie oonld do to make out that the chirping meant, 
“ Yes, mx 

And now a table came in which was covered with the cost- 
liest dishes, and with ale and brandy; and when lie had oaten 
and drank, there ooino in a good bed with roindeor slcins ; and 
the wayfarer was so very glad because ho had at last found tho 
right father in tho house. 

Death ahd the Dooxok, 

Once on a time there was a lad who had lived as a sorvant 
& long tunc with a man of tho North Country. This man was 
a master at ale browing ; it was so out-of-the-way good tho like 
of it wob not to be found. So, when the lad was to loavo his 
plaoe and the man was to pay him the wagon ho had oarnod, ho 
would take no other pay than a kog of Yulo alo. Well, ho got 
it and set off with, it, and lie oarriod it both far and long, but 
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the longer lie carried the keg the heavier it got, and so he 
began to look about to see if any one were coming with, whom 
he might have a drink, that the ale might lessen and the keg 
lighten. And after a long, long time, he met an old man with 
a big beard. 

“Good day,” said the man. 

“ Good day to you,” said the lad. 

“ Whither away ? " asked the man. 

“ I’m looking after some one to drink with, and get my keg 
lightened,” said the lad. 

“ Can’t you drink as well with me as with any one else ? ” 
said the man. “ I have fared both far and wide, and I am both 
tired and thirsty.” 

“Weill why shouldn’t I?" said tho lad} “but tell me, 
whence do you come, and what sort of man are you? ” 

“lam* Our Lord,’ and oome from Heaven,” said the man. 

“Thee will I not drink with,” said the lad j “ for thou mak- 
est such distinction betweon persons here in the world, and 
sharest rights so unevenly that some get so rich and some so 
poor. No ! with thee I will not drink,” and as he said this he 
trotted off with his keg again. 

So when he had gone a bit farther the keg grew too heavy 
again; he thought he never could carry it any longer unless 
some one came with whom he might drink,’ and so lessen the 
ale in tho keg. Yes I he met an ugly, sorawny man who oame 
along fast and furious. 

“ Good day,” said tho man. 

“ Good day to you," said the lad. 

“ Wldther away ? ” asked tho man. 

« Oh, I’m looking for some one to drink with, and get my 
keg lightened,” said the lad. 

“ Can’t you drink with me as well as with any one else ? ” 
said the man j “I have fared both far and wide, and I am tired 
and thirsty.” 

“Well, why not?” said the lad; “but who are you, and 
whonoe do you come ? ” 

“ Who am I ? I am the De’il, and I come from Hell ; that’s 
whore I oome from,” said the inau. 

“No I " said the lad; “thou only pinest and ploguest poor 
folk, and if there is any unhappiness astir, thoy alwayn say it 10 
thy fault. Thee I will not drink with." 

So he went far and farther than far again with his ale keg 
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“Good evening, father,” stud the wayfarer. “Call I get 
houaeroom here to-night?” 

“I’m not father in the house," aaid tire old owl with the 
big eyes ; “but go and speak to ray father, who lies yonder in 
the cradle.” 

Yes, the wayfarer went to the cradle, and there lay a carl 
as old as the hills, 90 withered and shriveled he was no bigger 
then a baby, and it was hard to tell that there was any life in 
him, except that there was a sound of breathing every now mid 
then in his throat. 

“ Good evening, father,” said the wayfarer. “ May 1 have 
houseroom here to-night ? ” 

It was long before he got an auswer, and still longer before 
the oarl brought it out; but the end was he said, as all the 
rest, that be was not father in the house. “ But go,” said ho, 
‘‘and apeak to my father; you’ll find him hanging up in the 
horn yonder against the wall.” 

So the wayfarer stared about round tho walls, and at last 
he caught sight of the horn ; but when ho looked for him who 
hung in it, lie looked more like a film of nsheB that lmd tho 
likeness of a man's face. Then he was so frighteuod that ho 
soreamed out, — 

“ Good evening, father 1 will you let me have Uoubovooui 
here to-night ? " 

Then a chirping oarne out of the born like a little tomtit, 
and it was all he oould do to make out that tho chirping meant, 
“Yes, wv Child.” 

And now a table oarne in which was covovod with the cost- 
liest dishes, and with ole and brandy; and when ho had eaten 
and drank, there came in a good bed with reindeer skins ; and 
the wayfarer was so very glad because he had at lost found tho 
right father in the house. 

Death and the Doctor. 

Onoe on a time there was a lad who had livod as a sorvnnt 
a long time with a man of the North Country. This man was 
a master at ole browing ; it was so out-of-the-way good tho liko 
of it was not to be found. So, when the lad was to loavo his 
place and the man was to pay him the wages lie lmd ouwiod, ho 
would, take no other pay than a keg of Yulo ale. Well, ho got 
it and set off with it, and he oarriod it both for and long, but 
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the longer he earned the keg the heavier it got, and so he 
began to look about to see if any one were ooining with whom 
he might have a drink, that the ale might lessen and the keg 
lighten. And after a long, long time, he met an old man with 
a big beard. 

“ Good day," said the man. 

*' Good day to you,” said the lad. 

“ Whither away ? ” asked the man. 

“ I’m looking after some one to drink with, and get my keg 
lightened," said the lad. 

“ Can't yon drink as well with me os with any one else ? " 
said the man. “ I have fared both far and wido, and I am both 
tired and thirsty.” 

" Well I why shouldn't I ? " said the lad 5 “ but tell me, 
whence do you oome, and what sort of man are you? " 

“ I am ‘ Our Lord,’ and oome from Heaven," said the man. 

“ Thee will I not drink with,” said the lad ; “for thou mak- 
est such distinction betwoon persona here in the world, and 
shnront rights so unevenly that some get so rich and some so 
poor. No 1 with thee I will not drink," and as lie said this he 
trotted off with liis keg again. 

So when he had gono a bit farther the keg grew too heavy 
again } ho thought he novor could oarry it any longer unless 
some one oarne with whom he might drink, and so lessen the 
alo in the kog. Yes I I10 mot an ugly> scrawny man who came 
along fast and furious. 

“ Good day," said the man. 

“ Good day to you," said the lad. 

“ Whither away ? " oskod the man. 

“ Oh, I’m looking for Borne one to drink with, and get my 
kog lightened," said the lad. 

“ Can’t you drink with me ns woll as with any one else ? " 
said the man ; “I have farod both far and wide, and I am tired 
and thirsty.” 

“Woll, why not?" said the lndj “hut who are you, and 
whence do you oome?” 

« Who am I ? Iam the De’il, and I oome from Hell ; thnt’n 
whero I como from,” Baid tlio man. 

“No ! ’’ said the lad 5 “thou only pinest and plaguest poor 
folk, and if there is any unhappiness astir, thoy always say it 10 
thy fault. Thee I wilt not driuk with.” 

So ho wont fur and farther than for again with his alo kog 
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on his baok, till he thought it grew so heavy there was no carry- 
ing it any farther. He began to look round again if any one 
were coming with whom he oould drink and lighten liia keg. 
Bo after a long, long time, another man oame, and he was so 
dry and lean ’twas a wonder his bones hung together. 

“ Good day,” said the man. 

“ Good day to you,” said the lad. 

“Whither away?” asked the man. 

“ Oh, I was only looking about to see if I oould find some 
one to drink with, that my keg might be lightened a little, it is 
so heavy to oarry.” 

“ Can't you drink as well with mo as with any one else ? ” 
said the man. 

“Yes; why not? "said the lad. “But what sort of man 
are you?" 

“ They call me Death,” said the man. 

“ The very man for my money,” Bald the lad. “ Thee I am 
glad to drink with,” and as he said this lie put down his keg, 
and began to tap the ale into a bowl. “ Thou art an honest, 
trustworthy man, for thou treatesb all alike, both rich and 
poor." 

So he drank his health, and Death drank his health, mid 
Death said he had never tasted suoh drink, and ns the lad was 
fond of him, they drank bowl and bowl about, till the ale was 
lessened, and the keg grew light. 

At Inst Death said, “ I have nevor known drink which 
smacked better, or did me so much good as this alo that you 
have given me, and I scaroe know what to give you in return,” 
But, after he had thought awhile, he said the kog should nevor 
get empty, however muoh they drank out of it, and the alo that 
was in it should become a healing drink, by which the lad could 
make the siok whole again better than any doctor. AncI ho 
also said that when the lad oame into the siok man’s room, 
Death would always be there, and show himself to him, and it 
should be to him for a sure token if he saw DoatU at tlio foot 
of the bed that he could oure the sick with a draught from 
the keg 5 but if he sat by the pillow, there was no hoaling nor 
medioine, for then the siok belonged to Death. 

Well, the lad soon grew famous, and was called in far and 
new, and he helped many to health again who had been givon 
over. When he came in and saw how Death sat by tho siok 
man's bed, he foretold either life or death, and his forotelling 
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was never wrong. He got both a rich and powerful man, and 
at last ho was called in to a king’s daughter far, far away in 
the world. She was so dangerously ill no dootor thought he 
could do her any good, and so they promised him all that he 
oared either to ash or have if he would only save her life. 

Now, when he oarne into the prinoess’ room, there sat Death 
at her pillow ; but as bo sat he dozed and noddod, and while 
he did this she felt herself better. 

“Now, life or death is at stake,” said the dootor; “and I 
foar, from what I see, there is no hope.” 

But they said he must save her, if it oost land and realm. 
So he looked at Death, and while he sat there and dozed again, 
he made a sign to the servants to turn the bed round so quickly 
that Death was left sitting at the foot, and at tlio very moment 
they turned the bed the dootor gave her the draught, and her 
life was saved. 

“Now you have oheated me,” said Death, “and we are 
quits.” 

“ I was forced to do it,” said the dootor, « unless I wished 
to lose land aud realm.” 

“That shan’t help you much,” said Death; “your time is 
up, for now you belong to me.” 

“Well,” said the lad, “what must be must be; but you’ll 
let me have time to read the Lord’s Prayer fiM ? ” 

Yes, he might have leave to do that ; but he took very good 
oare not to read the Lord’s Prayer; everything else he read, 
but the Lord’s Prayer never crossed his lips, and at last he 
thought he had cheated Death for good and all. But when 
Death thought he had really waited too long, he went to the 
lad’s house one night, and hung up a great tablet with the 
Lord’s Prayer painted on it over against his bed. So whan 
the lad woke in the morning he began to read the tablet, and 
did not quite see what lie was about till he oame to Amen ; but 
then it was just too late, and Death had him. 

The Way of the World. 

Onoe on a time there was a man who went into the wood to 
out hop poles, but he oould find no trees so long and straight 
and slender os he wanted, till he oame high up under a great 
heap of stones. There he heard groans and moans as though, 
some one were at Death’s door. So he went up to see who it 
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was that needed help, and then lie heard that the noise oame 
from under a great flat stone whioh lay upon the heap. It was 
so heavy it -would have taken many a man to lift it. But the 
man went down again into the wood and out down a tree, 
which he turned into a lever, and with that he tilted up the 
stone, and lo 1 out from under it crawled a Dragon, and mado 
at the man to swallow him up. But the man said ho had savod 
the Dragon’s life, and it was shameful thanldessncs3 in luin to 
want to eat him up. 

“Maybe,” said the Dragon, “but you might very well 
know I must be starved when I have been here hundreds of 
years and never tasted meat. Besides, it’s the way of the 
world — that’s how it pays its debts." 

The man pleaded his cause stoutly, and begged prettily for 
his life $ and at last they agreed to take the first living thing 
that oame for a daysman, and if his doom went the oilier way 
the man should not lose his life, but if he said the same as the 
Dragon, the Dragon should eat the man. 

The first tiling that oame was an old hound, who ran along 
the road down below under the hillside. Him they spoke to, 
and begged him to be judge. 

“ God knows,” said the hound, “ I have served my in an her 
truly ever sinoe I was a little whelp. I liavo watched and 
watohed many and many a night through whilo ho lay warm 
asleep on his ear, and I have saved house and homo from firo 
and thieves more than once 5 but now I can neither soo nor 
hear any more, and he wants to shoot me. And so I must run 
away, and slink from house to house, and beg for iny living till 
I die of hunger. No) it’s the way of the world,” said the 
hound 3 “ that’s how it pays its debts.” 

, 11 Now I flaming to eat you up,” said the Dragon, and 
tried to swallow the man again. But the mail beggod and 
prayed hard for his life, till they agreed to lake the next comer 
for a judge 5 and if he said the same as the Dragon and the 
hound, the Dragon was to eat him, and got a meal of man’s 

meat; but if he did not say so, the man was to got off with his 
life. 

So there came an old horse limping down along the road 
which ran under the hill. Him they oalled out to come and 
settle the dispute. Yes 5 he was quite Toady to do that. 

‘Mow, I have served my master,” said the horse, “as long 
as I could draw or carry. I have slaved and striven for him 
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till the sweat trickled from every hair, and I have worked till 
1 have grown lame, and halt, and worn out with toil and age ; 
now I am fit for nothing. I am not worth my food, and so 1 
am to have a bullet through me, he says. Nay ! nay 1 It’s the 
way of the world. That’s how the world pays its debts.” 

“Well, now I’m ooming to eat you,” Baid the Dragon, who 
gaped wide, and wanted to swallow the man. But he begged 
again hard for Mb life. 

But the Dragon said he must have a mouthful of man’s 
meat 5 he was bo hungry, be couldn’t bear it any longer. 

“ See, yonder comes one who looks as if he was sent to be a 
judge between us,” said the man, as lie pointed to Reynard the 
fox, who came stealing between the atones of the heap. 

“All good tilings are three,” said the man; “let me ask 
him, too, and if he gives doom like the others, eat me up on the 
spot.” 

“ Very well,” said the Dragon. He, too, had heard that all 
good things were tlireo, and so it should be a bargain. So the 
man talked to the fox as he hod talked to the others. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Reynard, “I see how it all is”; but as he 
said this he took the man a little on one side, 

“What will you give me if I free you from the Dragon?” 
lie whispered into the man’s ear. 

“ You shall be free to come to my house, and to be lord and 
master over my hens and geese every Thursday night,” said 
the man. 

“Well, my dear Dragon,” said Reynard, “this is a very 
hard nut to crack. I can’t get it into my head how you, who 
are so big and mighty a beast, could find room to lie under yon ' 
stone.” 

“Can’t you?" said the Dragon / “well, I lay under the 
hillside, and sunned myself, and down came a landslip, and. 
hurled the stone over me.” 

“All very likely, I dare say,” said Reynard; “but still I 
can’t understand it, and what’s more I won’t believe it tiU. I 
see it.” 

So the man said they had better prove it, and the Dragon 
orawled down into his hole again ; but in the twinkling of an 
eye they whipped out the lever, end down the stone crashed 
again on the Dragon. 

“ Lie now there till doomsday,” Bold the fox, “ You would 
eat the man, would you, who saved your life?" 
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Tlie Dragon groaned, end moaned, and begged hard to 
come out } but the two wont their way and left him alone. 

The very first Thursday night Reynard came to be lord 
and master over the hen-roost, and hid himself behind a great 
pile of wood hard by. When the maid went to feed the fowls, 
in stole Reynard. She neither saw nor heard anything of him } 
but her baok was soaroe turned before he had suolcod blood 
enough for a week, and staffed himself so that he couldn’t stir. 
So when she oame again in the morning, there Reynard lay 
and snored, and slept in the morning sun, with all four logs 
stretched straight ; and lie was os sleek and round as a German 
sausage. 

Away ran the laasio for the goody, and she came, and all 
the losses with her, with stioks and brooms to heat Reynard j 
and, to tell the troth, they nearly banged the life out of him ; 
but, just as it was almost all over with him, and he thought his 
lost hour was oome, he found a hole in the floor, and so ho 
crept out, and limped and hobbled off to the wood. 

“ Oh, oh,” said Reynard j “how true it is. Tis tlio way of 
the world ; and this is how it pays its debts.” 


AFTER DEATH . 1 

By Sib EDWIN ARNOLD. 

[For biographical sketch, see Vol. I.ip, 10.] 

He who died at Aenn eendB 
Thin to comfort all Ills Montis, 

Faitiipui. friends I A lies, I know, 

Pale and white and oold as snow; 

And ye say, "Abdallah’s dead I” 
Weeping at the feet and hood. 

I oan see your falling tears, 

I oan hear your sighs and prayers; 

Yet I smile, and whisper this — 
u I am not the thing you kiss: 

Cease your tears and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not ' I.’ ” 

Sweet friends l what the women lave 
For its last bed of the grave 

1 By pwMtaton of Kogan Paul, Trench, Ti Dbnor & Co. 
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Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage, from which at Inst, 

Like a hawk, my soul hath passed; 

Love the inmate, not the room ; 

The weaver, not the garb; the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

'Which kept him from the splendid stars! 

Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye: 

What ye lift upon the bier 
Is not worth a wistful tear. 

’Tis an empty seashell — one 
Out of which the pearl has gone : 

The shell is broken — it lies there ; 

The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 

’Tis an earthen jar whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it lie 1 
Let tire shard be earth’s once more 
Siuoe the gold shines in his store 1 

Allah glorious I Allah good I 
Now thy world is understood; 

Now the long, long wonder ends I 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 

While the man whom yo call dead, 

In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, 'tis true, 

By Buoh light as shines for you; 

But in light ye cannot see, 

Of unfilled felicity — 

In enlarging paradise — 

Lives a life that never dies. 

Farewell, friends I Yot not favevfell 5 
Where I am yo too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face 
A momeut’s time, a little apace ; 

When ye come where I have stepped 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 

That hero is all, and there is naught. 
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Weep awhile, if ye are fain — 

Sunshine still must follow rain— 

Only not at death j for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we euter 
Life, which is of all life center. 

Be ye certain all seems love 
Viewed from Allah's throne above ; 

Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home 1 
La Allah ilia Maht yeat 
Thou Love divine I Thou Lovo til way l 

He Unit died at Assail gave 
This to tlioso who mode Ills grave. 


THE RIFT IN THE LUTE. 1 

By JEAN PAUL RIOHTER, 

(From "Flower, Fruit, and Thom Pieces. n ) 

[Jean Paul Fkiedmoii Richter; A Gorman philosopher and satirist; 
bom at Wunsiede), Bavaria, March 21, 1702; died at Bayreuth, Novembor 14, 
1826. He fitted for college at the gymnasium at Hof, and matriculated as a 
theologloal student at the University of Leipsla In 1781. His oourso was out 
short by financial reverses, and lie devoted himself to literary work ; his first hook, 
11 Grtfnlttndlaohe Prooesae 11 (Greenland Lawsuits), boing published in two pails 
(1788-1784). In 1784 he was obliged to leavo Leipsio to oscapo imprisonment 
for debt, and thereafter eked out his inoomo by tutoring. Ills subsequent liter- 
ary success rendered him free from oare, and in 1604 lie settled in Beyrouth, 
receiving In 1808 a pension of one thousand florins, Tim University of Heidel- 
berg conferred upon liim the degree of l’h.D. in 1817, and In 1820 ho was elected 
a member of the Bavarian academy of sciences. Ills most notable books Include 
11 The Invisible Lodge " (1708), u Hesperus M (1705), 44 Biographical Rooraatlonn 
under the Cranium of a Giantess n (1700), 44 The Life of Qiilutua Flxlctn” 
(1790), 41 Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Plooes" (1707), 44 Tho Jubilating Senior 11 
(1797), "The Country Valley " (1707), "Titan" (1808), 44 Wild Gate” (1804), 
44 Introduction to -ffisfchotloa” (1805), "Levaua; or, Tlioory of Education M 
(1807), and 44 Selina; or, On the Immortality of the Soul," loft unfinished.] 

With a sick mind and a side lioart, and without money, 
Siebenkses begun the last day of the year. Tlio day itself had 
put on its most beautiful summer dress — one of Berlin blue } 

1 By permission of Goo. Bull & Sons. (Price !te. GU) 
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it was as cerulean os Krishna, or the new Beet of Grohamites, or 
the Jews in Persia. It had hod a fire lighted in the balloon 
stove of the Bun, and the snow, delioately candied upon the 
earth, melted into wintergreen, like the sugAi' on some cun- 
ningly devised supper dish, as soon os the hills were brought 
within roach of its warmth. The year seemed to be saying 
good-by to Time as if with a cheerful warmth, attended with 
joyful tears. Firmian longed to run and sun himself upon 
the moist, green sword ; but he hod Professor Lang, of Bay- 
reuth, to review first. 

He wrote reviews as many people offer up prayers — only 
in time of need. It was like the water carrying of the Athe- 
nian, done that ho might afterwards devote himself to the 
studies of his ohoiee without dying of hunger. But when he 
was reviewing, he drew his satiric sting into its sheath, con- 
structing his oritioisms of material drawn only from his store 
of wax and his honey-bag. “ Little authors,” he said, “are 
always better than their works, and great ones are worse than 
theirs. Why should I pardon moral failings — e.g. self-con- 
ceit — in the genius, and not in the dunce? Least of all 
should it be forgiven the genius. Unmerited poverty and 
ugliness do not deserve to be ridiculed; but they as little 
deserve it when they are merited — though I ora aware Oioero 
is against me here — for a moral fault (and consequently its 
punishment) can, of a certainty, not be made greater by a 
ohanoe physical oonsequenoo, which sometimes follows upon it, 
and sometimes does not. Can it ? Does an extravagant person 
who ohanoes to oome to poverty deserve a severer punishment 
than one who does not? If anything, rather the reverse.” 
If we apply this to bad authors, from whose own eyes their 
lack of merit iB hidden by an impenetrable veil of self-conceit, 
and at whose unoffending heart the critic discharges the fury 
which is aroused in him by their (offending) heads, we may, 
indeed, direct our bitterest irony against the race, bat the indi- 
vidual will be best instructed by means of gentleness. I think 
it would be the gold test, the trial by hruoible, of a morally 
great and altogether perfect scholar to give him a bad, but 
oelebrated book to review. 

For my own part, I will allow myself to be reviewed by 
Dr. Merkel throughout eternity if I digress again in this 
oliapter. Firmian worked in some haste at his notioe of Lang’s 
essay, entitled “ Prromissa Histories Superintendentium Genera- 
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limn Bairuthi non Speoialium — Continuations XX.” It was 
quite essential that he should got hold of a dollar or two that 
day, and he also longed to go and take a walk, the weather was 
eo motherly, so hatching* The new year fell on the Saturday, and 
as early as the Thursday (the day before the one we aro writ- 
ing of) Lenette had begun the holding of preliminary feasts of 
purification (she now washed daily more and more in advance 
of actual necessities) $ but to-day she was keeping a regular 
feast of ingathering among the furniture, etc. The room was 
being put through a oourse of derivative treatment for the 
clearing away of all impurities. With her eye on lior index 
expurgandorumt ehe thrust everything that had wooden logs 
into the water, and followed it herself with balls of soap $ in 
short, she paddled and bubbled, in the Lovitioal purifioation of 
the room, in her warm, native element, for onoe in her life to 
her heart’s full aontent. As for Siebonkros, he sat bolt upright 
in purgatorial fire, already beginning to emit n smell of burning, 

For, as it happened, he was rather madder than usual that 
day, to begin with. Firstly, because he had made up his mind 
that he would pawn the striped calico gown in the afternoon, 
though whole nunneries were to shriek their loudest at it, and 
because he foresaw that he would have to grow exceedingly 
warm in consequence. And this resolve of rosolvos he had 
taken on this particular day, beoause (aud this is at the same 
time the second reason why he was madder than, usual) — 
beoause he was sorry that thow good days woxo oil gono again, 
and that their musio of the spheres had all been marred by 
Lenette's funereal Misereres. 

" Wife I ” he said, « I'm reviewing for money now, recol- 
lect. ” Bho went on with her soraping. " I have got ProfosBOr 
Lang bsfore me here — the seventh chapter of him, in whloh 
he treats of the sixth of the Superintendents General of Bay- 
reuth, Herr Stookfleth.” She was going to stop in a minute 
or two, but just then, yon know, she really ocvld not. Women 
me fond of doing everything “by and by ” — they like putting 
a thing off just for a minute or two, which is the reason why 
they put off even their- arrival in this world a few minutes longer 
than boys do. “This essay,” he continued, with forood calm- 
ness, "ought to have been reviewed in the Messenger six 
months ago, and it’ll never do for the Messenger to bo lilco the 
"Universal German Library » and the Pope, aud canonize people 
a century or so after date.” 1 1 
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If ho had. only been able to maintain his forced calmness for 
one minuto longer, he would have got to the end of Lenotte's 
buzzing din ; however, lie couldn’t. “ Oh 1 the devil take me, 
and you, too, and the Messenger of the Q-ods into the bargain,” 
he burst out, starting up and dashing his pen on the floor. 
“ I don’t know,” he went on, suddeuly resuming his self-con* 
trol, speaking in a faint, piteous tone, and sitting down, quite 
unnerved, feeling something like a man with cupping glasses 
on all over him — "I don’t know a hit what I’m translating, or 
whether I’m writing Stookfleth or Lang. What a stupid ar- 
rangement it is that an advocate mayn’t be ea deaf as tv judge. 
If I were deaf, I should be exempt from torture then. Do 
you know how many people it takes to constitute a tumult by 
law ? Either ten, or you by yourself in that washing academy of 
musio of yours. ” He was not so much inclined to be reasonable 
os to do as the Spanish innkeeper did, who charged the noise 
made by his guests in the bill. But now, having had her way, 
and gained her point, she was noiseless in word and deed. 

He finished his oiutique in the forenoon, and sent it to 
Stiefel, his ohiof, who wrote back that he would bring the 
money for it himself in the evening, for he now seized upon 
every possible opportunity of paying a visit. At dinner Firmian 
(in whose bond the sultry, fetid vapor of ill temper would not 
dissolve and fall), said, “ I can’t understand how you come to 
care so very little about cleanliness and order. It would he 
bettor even if you rather overdid your oleanliness than other- 
wise. People say what a pity it is suoh an orderly man as 
Siebenkros Bhould have such o slovenly kind of wife I ” To 
irony of this sorb, though she knew quite well it ms irony, she 
always opposed regular formal arguments. He could never 
get her to enjoy these little jests instead of arguing about 
them, or join him in laughing at the masculine view of the 
question. The fact is, a woman abandons her opinion as soon 
as hor husband adopts it. Even in chiiroh, the women sing 
the tunes an octave higher than the men that they may differ 
from them in all things. 

In the afternoon the great, the momentous, hour approached 
in which the ostracism, the banishment from house and home, 
of the cheoked calico gown was at last to be - carried out — ths 
last and greatest deod of the year 1786. Of this signal for 
fight, this Timonr’s and Muliammed’s red battle flag, this Ziskn’s 
hide, which always set them, by the ears, bis very soul Was , 
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siok : he would have been delighted if somebody would have 
stolen it, simply to be quit of the 'Wearisome, threadbare idea 
of tlie wretched rag for good end all. He did not hurry him- 
self, but introduced his petition with all the wordy prolixity 
of on M. P. addressing the house (at home). He asked her 
to guess what might bo the greatest kindness, tho most signal 
favor which she could do him on this lost day of the old year* 
He said he had an hereditory enemy, an anti-Christ, a dragon, 
living under his roof; tares sown among his wheat by an 
enemy, which she oould pull up if she ohoso j and, at last, ho 
brought the oheoked calico gown out of the drawer, with a kind 
of twilight sorrow : “This” he said, “ is the bird of prey which 
pursues me; the net which Satan sets to catch me; his slioop- 
skin nay martyr robe, my Csssim’s slipper. Dearest, do mo but 
this one favor — send it to the pawn shop I ” 

“Don’t answer just yet,” lie said, gently laying his hand on 
her lips ; “ let me just remind you what a stupid parish did when 
the only blaoksmith there was in it was going to bo hanged in 
the village. This parish thought it preferable to condemn ail 
innocent master tailor or two to tho gallows, because they oould 
be better spared. Now, a woman of your good souse must 
surely see how muoli easier and better it would bo to lot mo 
take away this mere piece of tailor’s stitch work, than motal 
things whioh we eat out of every day; the mourning oalico 
won’t be wanted, you know, os long ns I*in alive.” 

“I’ve seen quite clearly for a long while past,” she said, 
w that you ve made up your mind to carry off my mourning 
dreBS from me, by hook or by oroolt, whother I will or no. 
Bub I’m not going to let you have it. Suppose I wore to say 
to you, Pawn your watch, how would you like that ? ” Perhaps 
the reason why husbands got into tho way of issuing their 
orders in a needlessly dictatorial manner is, that they gener- 
ally have little effeot, but rather confirm opposition than over- 
oome it. 


“Damnation ! ” he oried ) « that'll do, that's quite onongh 1 
I m not a turkey cook, nor a booossus neither, to bo continu- 
ally driven into a frenzy by a piece of oolored rag. It goes to 
the pawn shop to-day, as sure as my name’s Siobenkuos.” 

“Your name is Leibgeber as well,” said she. 

“Devil fly away with me, if that oalieo remains in this 
house ! said he. On whioh she began to ory, ami lament tho 
bitter fortune which loft her nothing now, not oyon tho vory 
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olothes for her back. When thoughtless tears fall into a seeth- 
ing masculine heart, they often have the effeot which drops of 
water have when they foil upon bubbling molten oopper ; the 
fluid mass bursts asunder with a great explosion. 

11 Heavenly, kind, gentle Devil,” said he, “ do please oome 
and break my neck for me. May God have pity on a woman 
like this 1 Very well, then, keep your calico ; keep this Lenten 
altar cloth of yours to yourself. But may the Devil fly away 
with me if I don’t cook the old deer's horns that belonged to 
my father on to my head this very day, like a poacher on the 
pillory, and hawk them about the streets for sale in broad day- 
light. Ay. I give you my word qf honor > it shall be done, for 
all the fun it may afford every soul in the plaoe. And I shall 
simply say that it is your doing ; I'll do it, as sure as there’s a 
devil in holl.” 

He went, gnashing his teeth, to the window, and looked 
into the street, seeing vacancy. A rustic funeral was passing 
slowly by j the bier was a man’s shoulder, and on it tottered a 
ohild’s rude coffin. 

Suoh a sight is a touching one, when one thinks of the little, 
obscure, human oreature, passing over from the fetal slumber 
to the slumber of death, from the amnion membrane in this .life 
to the shroud, that amnion membrane of the next; whose eyes 
have dosed at their first glimpse of this bright earth, without 
looking on the parents who now gaze after it with theirs so wot 
with tears ; which lias been loved without loving in return ; 
whose little tongne molders to dust before it has ever spoken ; 
as does its faoe ere it has smiled upon this odd, oontradiotory, in- 
consistent orb of ours. These cut buds of this mold will find 
a stem on which great destiny will graft them, these flowers 
whioh, like some besides, close in sleep while it is still early 
morning, will yot feel the rays of a morning sun whioh will 
open them once more. As Firmian looked at the cold, shrouded 
child passing by, in this hour, when ho was ignobly quarreling 
about the mourning drees (whioh should mourn for him") — 
now, when the very last drops of the old year wore flowing so 
fast away, and his heart, now becoming so terribly aaoustomed 
to tlieso passing fainting fits, forbade him to hope that ho 
oould over complete the new one — now, amid all these pains 
and sorrows, he seemed to hear the unseen river of Death 
murmuring under his foot (as the Chinese lead rushing brooks 
under the soil of thefc gardens), and the thin, brittle orust of 
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ice on which he was standing Beeineil as if it would soon crack 
and sink with him into the watery depths. Unspeakably 
touched, he said to Lenette, “Perhaps you may be quite right, 
dear, after all, to keep your mourning dress ; you may have 
Borne presentiment that I am not going to live. Do as you 
fhmlt boat, then, dear 5 I would fain not embitter this last of 
December any more ; I don’t know that it may not be my last 
in another sense, and that in another year I may not be nearer 
to that poor baby than you. I am going for a walk now.” 

She said nothing ; all this startled and surprised hor. 
He hurried away, to escape the answer wliioh was sure to 
oome eventually; his absence would, in the oiroumstancos, 
be the most eloquent kind of oratory. All persons tire better 
than their outbreaks (or ebullitions} — that is, than their had 
ones ; for all are worse then their noble ones, also — and when 
we allow the former an hour or so to dissipate and disperse, 
we gain something better than our point — we gain our oppo- 
nent. He left Lenette a very grave subjeot for cogitation, 
however, — the stag’s horns and his word of honor. 

I have already onoe mitten it. The winter was lying 
on the ground all bare and naked, not even the bed shoot 
and ohTisom oloth of snow thrown over it j there it lay beside 
the dry, withered mummy of the bygone summer. Firmian 
looked with an unsatisfied gaze athwart unolothed fields (over 
which the cradle quilt of the Bnow, and the white orapo of 
the frost, had not yet been laid), and down at tho streams, not 
yet struck palsied and speechless. Bright, warm days at tiro 
end of December soften us with a sadness in which there are 
four or five hitter drops more than in that belonging to the 
after summer. Up to twelve o’cloolc at night, and until the 
thirty-first day of the twelfth month, the wintry, nootumal, 
idea of dissolution and deoay oppresses us ; but ns soon tvs it 
is one iu the morning, and the first of January, a morning 
breeze, speaking of new life, moves away the clouds which 
were lying over our souls, and we begin to look for tho dark, 
pure, morning blue, the rising of the star of morning and 
of spring. On a December day like this, tbo polo, dim, stag- 
nant world of stiffened, sapless, plauts about us oppresses 
and hems us round ; and the insect collections lying beneath 
the vegetation, covered with earth ; and the rafter work of 
bare, dry, wrinkly trees ; tho Deoeinber sun hanging in tho 
sky at noon no higher then the June sun does at ovenlug ; all 
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these combined shed a yellow luster os of death (like that of 
burning oloohol) oyer the pale, faded meadows; and long 
giant shadows lie extended, motionless, everywhere — evening 
shadows of this evening of nature and of the year— like the 
rained remains, the burnt-out ash heaps of nights as long as 
themselves. But the glistening snow, on the other hand, spread 
over the blooming earth under us, is like the blue foreground 
of spring, or a whits fog a foot or two in depth. The quiet 
dark sky lies above, and the white earth is like some white 
moon, whose sparkling ice fields melt, as we draw nearer, into 
dark waving meadows of flowers. 

The heart of our sorrowful Firmian grew sadder yet as 
he stood upon this cold burnt-out heorth-plaoe of nature. The 
daily recurring pausings of his heart and pulse were (he 
thought) the sudden silenoes of the storm bell in his breast, 
presaging a speedy end of the thunder, and dissolution of the 
Btorm cloud, of life. He thought the faltering of his mechan- 
ism was caused by some loose pin having fallen in among the 
wheelB somewhere; he ascribed it to polypus of the heart, 
and his giddiness he felt sure gave warning of an attaok of 
apoplexy. To-day was the three hundred and sixty-fifth Aot 
of tho year, and the ourtain was slowly dropping upon it 
already ; what could this suggest to him save gloomy similes 
of his own epilogue — of the winter solstice of his shortened, 
overshadowed life ? The weeping image of his Lenette came 
now before his forgiving, departing soul, and he thought, "She 
is really not in the right ; but I will yield to her, as we have 
not very long to be together now. I am glad for ber sake, poor 
soul, that mg arms are moldering away from about her, aud 
that her friend is taking her to liis.” 

He went up on to the soaffold of blood and sorrow where 
Ida friend, Heinrich, had taken his farewell. From that emi- 
nence, ns often os his heart was heavy, his glonoe would follow 
Leibgober’s path as far os the hills ; but to-day his eyes were 
moistar than before, for he hod no hope that he would see 
tho spring again. This spot was to Mm the hill which the 
Emperor Adrian permitted the Jews to go up twioe in the 
year, that they might look towards the mins of the holy oity 
and woep for the plaoe wherein their stops might tread no 
more. The sun wob now assembling the shadows whioh ware 
to close in upon the old year, and as thp stars appeared — the 
stars whioh rose at evening now being those whioh in spring 
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adorn the morning — fate snapped away the loveliest and 
richest in flowers of the liana branches from hie soul, and from 
the wound flowed dear water. "I shall see nothing of the 
coming spring,” he thought, “except her blue, which, as in 
enamel painting, is the first laid on of all her colors.” His 
heart — one eduoated to be loving' — oould always fly for rest 
from his satires and from dry details of business duty, some- 
times, too, from Lenette’s indifference and lack of sympathy, 
to the warm breast of the eternal goddess Nature, ever ready 
to take us to her heart. Into the free, unveiled, and blooming 
outdoor world, beneath the graud wide sky, lie loved to ropair 
with all his sighs and sorrows, and in this great garden ho 
made all Mb graves (os the Jews mode them, in smaller ones). 
And when our fellows forsake and wound ub, the sky and the 
earth, and the little blooming tree, open their arms and take 
us into them j the flowers press themselves to our wounded 
hearts, the streams mingle in our tears, and the broezes breathe 
oooIhosb into out sighs. A mighty angel troubles and inspires 
the great ocean pool of BetheBda ; into its warm waves wo 
plunge, with all our thousand aohes and painB, and ascend 
from the water of life with our spasms nil relaxed and our 
health and vigor renewed onoe more. 

Firmian walked slowly home with a heart all conciliation, 
and eyes which, now that it was dark, he did not take the 
pains to dry. He went ovor in his mind everything wliioh 
oould possibly be adduced in his Lenetto's oxouso. Ho strovo 
to win himself over to her side of the question by reflecting 
that she could not (like him) arm herself against the shocks, 
the stumbling-stones, of life, by putting on the Minerva’s 
helm, the armor of meditation, philosophy, authorship. Ho 
thoroughly determined (he had determined the same tiling 
thirty times before) to be ns scrupulously careful to obsorvo in 
all things the outside ppliteisea of life with her us with tho 
most absolute stranger s 1 nay, he already enveloped himself in 


iNotb by Jbuj Paul.- The husband shonld always play tho lover bv 
“ f the Iov f* th® husband. It la Inipoeeiblo to dosoilbo tho amount of 
soothtag Influence which little note of politeness and Innooont flatteries oxtiroluo 
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? tollft \ cme iox onr to soften down their action*. I 
trust that I shall always keep my resolution never toflattor any woman, not 
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the fly net or mail shirt of patienoe, in ease he should really 
find the oheoked calioo untranslated at home. This is how we 
men continually behave — stopping our ears tight with both 
hands, trying our hardest to fall into the sieBta, the midday 
sleep, of n little peace of mind (if we can only anyhow manage 
it) 5 thus do our souls, swayed by our passions, refleot the 
sunlight of truth as one dazzling spot (like mirrors or calm' 
water), while all the surrounding surfRoe lies but in deeper 
Bhade. 

How differently all fell out I He was reoeived by Peltz- 
stiefel, who advanced to meet him, all solemnity of deportment, 
and with a church-visitation countenance full of inspection 
sermons. Lenetto soaroely turned her swollen eyes towards the 
windward side of her husband as he came in at the door. 
Stiefel kept the strings tight which held the musoles of his 
knit face, leBt it might unbend before Firmian’s, which was sll 
beaming soft with kindliness, and thus oommenoed : “ Mr. Sie- 
bonkroa, I came to this house to hand you the money for your 
review of Professor Lang ; but friendship demands of me a 
duty of a far more serious and important kind, that I should 
exhort you and constrain you to conduot yourself towards this 
poor unfortunate wife of yours here like a true Christian man 
to a true Christian woman.” “ Or even better, if you like,” 
he said. “What is it all about, wife?” She preserved an 
embarrassed silenee. She had asked Stiefel’s advice and 
ossistonoe, less for the sake of obtaining them than to have 
an opportunity of telling her story. The truth was, that 
when the Schulrath came unexpectedly in, while her burst of 
crying was at its bitterest, she had really just that very moment 
sent her oheoked, spiny, outer caterpillar skin (the calico dress, 
to wit) away to the pawn shop ; for her husband having pledged 
his honor, she felt sure that, beyond a doubt, he would stick 
those preposterous hoins on his head and really go and hawk 
them all over the town, for she well knew how sacredly he 
kept his word, and also how utterly he disregarded “ appear- 
ances," — and that both of these peculiarities of his were 
always at their fellest pitch at a time of domestic difficulty like 
the present. Perhaps she would have told her ghostly coun- 
selor and adviser nothing about the matter, but contented her- 

ovon my own wife, bnt I know I f»hqll begin to break It four months and a halt 
alter my betrothal, and go on breaking It all my llta. 
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self with having a good cry when he oame, if she had had her 
way (and her dress); but, haring saoriiiaed both, she needed 
compensation and revenge. At first she had merely reckoned 
up difficulties in indeterminate quantities to him } but when ho 
pressed her more closely, her bursting heart overflowed and all 
her woes streamed forth. Stiefel, oontrorily to the laws of 
equity (and of several universities), always held the oomplain- 
ant in any oase to be in the right, simply because he spoke 
first; most men think impartiality of heart is impartiality of 
head. Stiefel swore that he would tell her husband what lie 
ought to be told, aud that the calico should be baok in tho 
house that very afternoon. 

So this father confessor began to jingle his bunali of bind' 
ing-and-laosing keys in the advocate’s face, and reported to him 
his wife’s general confession and the pawning of the dress. 
When there are two diverse actions of a person to ho givon 
account of, — a vexatious and an agreeable one, — tho offoab 
depends on which is spoken of the first ; it is the first narrated 
one whioh gives the ground tint to the listener’s mind, aud the 
one subsequently portrayed only takes rank as a subdued acces- 
sory figure. Firmian should have heard that Lenotto pawned 
the dress first, while hB was still out of doors, and of her tale- 
bearing not till afterwards. But you see how tho devil brought 
it about, as it really did all happen. 4< What I ” (Sioboiikies 
felt, if not exactly thought') 11 What l Sho makes my rival hov 
confidant and my judge I I bring her liome a hoart all kind- 
ness and reconciliation, and she makes a fresh cut in it at onoo, 
distressing and annoying me in this way, on the very last day 
of the year, with her confounded ohattering and tale tolling." 
By this lest expression he meant something whioh tho reader 
does not yet quite understand } for I have not yet told him that 
Lenette had the bad habit of being — rather ill brocl j whorofore 
she made common people of her own sex, suoh as tho book- 
binder’s wife, the recipients of herseoret thoughts— tho electric 
discharging rods of her little ntniosphorio disturbances ; wliilo, 
at tho same time, she took it ill of her husband that, though he 
did not, indeed, admit serving men and maids and « tho vulgar" 
into his own mysteries, he yet accompanied them into theirs. 

Stiefel (liko all people who have little knowledge of tho 
world, and are not gifted with much taot, — who never assume 
anything as granted in the first place, but always go through 
every subjeot ai initio) now delivered a long, theological, 
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matrimonial-service sort of exhortation concerning love as 
between Christian husband and wife, and euded by insisting 
on the reoall of the oalioo (his Neoker, so to say). This address 
irritated Firmian, and that ohiefly because (irrespectively of it) 
his wife thought he had not any religion, or, at all events, not 
so muoh as Stiefel. “ I remember ” (he said) “ seeing in the 
history of France that Gaston, the first prince of the blood, 
having oaused his brother some little difficulties or other of the 
warlike sort on one oooasion, in the subsequent treaty of peace 
bound himself, in a spaoial article, to love Cardinal lliolielieu. 
Now I think there's no question but that au cuticle to the effect 
that man and wife shalHove one another ought to be inserted 
as a distinot, separate, secret clause, in all contracts of marriage ; 
for though love, like man himself, is by origin eternal and im- 
mortal, yet, thanks to the wiles of the serpent, it certainly 
beoomeB mortal enough within a short time. But, os far as the 
.calico's concerned, let’s all thank God that that apple of discord 
has been pitohed out of the house.” Stiefel, by way of offering 
up a saorifloo, and burning a little inoense before the shrine of 
his beloved Lenette, insisted on the return of the oalioo, and did 
bo very firmly; for Siebenkces’ gentle, complaisant readiness to 
yield to him, up to tills point, in little matters of sacrifice and 
service, hod led him to entertain the deluded idea that he pos- 
sessed an irresistible authority over him. The husband, a good 
deal agitated now, Baid, ''We’ll drop the subject, if you please." 
“ Indeed, we’ll do nothing of the kind,” saitl Stiefel ; “ I must 
really insist upon it that your wife has her dress book." “It 
oan’t be done, Herr Sohulrath.” “ I’ll advance you whatever 
money you require,” oriod Stiefel, in a fever of indignation at 
this striking and unwontod piece of disobedienoe. It was now, 
of oourse, more impossible than ever for the advocate to retire 
from his position ; ho shook his head eighty times. “ Either 
you are out of your mind,” said Stiefel, 11 or 1 am j just let me 
go through my reasons to you onoe more.” *' Advocates,” said 
Siebenkces, “were fortunate enough, in former times, to have 
private oliaplains of their own ; but it was found that there 
was no converting any of them, and therefore they are now 
exempt from being pveaohed at.” 

Lenette wept more bitterly — Stiefel shouted the louder on 
that aocount j in hiB annoyance at his ill success, he thought it 
well to repeat his commands in a ruder and blunter form $ of 
course Siebonkcos resisted more firmly. Stiefel was a pedant, 
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a class of men whioli surpasses all others in a barefaoed, blind, 
self-oonoeit, just like an unceasing wind blowing from all tho 
points of the compass at onoe (for a pedant even makes an 
ostentatious display of his own personal idiosyncrasies). Stie- 
fel» like a careful and conscientious player, felt it a duty to 
thoroughly throw himself into the part he was representing, and 
carry it out in all its details, and say “ Either ” “ Or ” : “ Mr. 
Biebenksea, either the mourning gown oomes, or I go, aut-aut. 
My visits cannot be of muoh oonsequenco, it’s true, still they 
have, I consider, a certain value, if it were but on Mrs. Siebon- 
k»a’ aooount.” Firmion, doubly irritated, firstly at tho impe- 
rious rudeness and oonoeit of an alternative of tho sort, and 
secondly at the lowness of the market price for wkioh the Hath 
abandoned their sooiety, could but say, Nobody can influence 
your deoision on that point now but yourself. 7 most cortainly 
cannot. It will be an easy matter for you, Herr Sohulruth, to 
give up our acquaintance — though there is no real reason why 
you should — but it will not be easy for mo to give up yours, 
although I shall have no ohoice.” Stiefel, from whose brow 
the sprouting laurels were thus so unexpectedly shorn-— and 
that, too, in the preBenoe of the woman he loved — had nothing 
to do but take his leave 5 hut ho did it with three thoughts 
gnawing at his heart — his vanity was hurt, his dear Lonotto 
was crying, and her husband was rebellious and insubordinate, 
and resisting his authority. 

And as the Sohulmth said farewell forever, a bittor, bitter 
sorrow stood fixed in the eyes of his beloved Lonette — -a sorrow 
which, though the hand of time has long Binoo oovorod it over, 
I still see there in its fixity; and she could not go downstairs, 
as at other times, with her sorrowing friend, but wont back 
into the dark, unlighted room, alone with her overflowing, 
breaking heart. 

Fimian’a heart laid aside its hardness, though not its cold- 
ness, at the sight of his persecuted wife in lior dry, stony griof 
at this failing to ruin of every one of her littlo plans and joys ; 
and he did not add to her sorrow by a single word of reproach. 
“You sec,” was all be said, “ that it is no fault of mino that tho 
Sohulrath gives up our acquaintance ; lie ought novor to have 
been told anything about the matter,' — howovor, it’s all ovor 
now.” She made no reply. The hornet’s sting (which makes 
a triple stab), the dagger, thrown ns by some revengeful Italian, 

left stioking firm in her wound, whioli therefore cpuld not 
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bleed. Ah ] poor soul ; thou hast deprived thyself of so much I 
Firmian, however, could not see that he had anything to accuse 
himself of; he being the gentlest, the most yielding of men 
under the sun, always ruffled all the feathers on his body up 
with a rustle in an instant at the slightest touoh of eompultion^ 
most especially if it concerned his honor. He would accept a 
present, it is true, but only from Leibgeher, or (on rare occa- 
sions) from others in the warmest hours of soul communion 5 
and liia friend and he both held the opinion that, in friendship, 
not only was a farthing of quite as much value as a sovereign, 
but that a sovereign was worth just os little as a farthing, and 
that one is bound to accept the most splendid presents just ns 
readily as the most trifling ; and henoe he oounted it among the 
unrecognized blessings of childhood that children oan reoeive 
gifts without any feeling of shame. 

In a mental torpor he now sat down iu the armohair, and 
covered his eyes with his hand ; and then the mists which hid 
the future all rolled away, and showed in it a wide dreary traot 
of country, full of the blook ashy ruins of burnt homesteads, 
and of dead bushes of underwood, and the skeletons of beasts 
lying in the Band. He saw that the oliasm, or landslip, whioh 
had tom his heart and Louette’s asunder, would go on gaping 
wider and wider ; ho saw, oh I so dearly and cheerlessly, that 
his old beautiful love would never oome back, that Lenette . 
would never lay aside her self-willed pertinacity, her whims, 
the habits of her daily life ; that the narrow limits of her heart 
and head wonld remain fixed firmly forever ; that she would 
as little learn to understand him, as get to love him ; while, 
again, her repugnanoe to him would get the greater the longer 
her friend's banishment endured, and that her fondness for the ' 
latter would increase in proportion. Stiefel’s money, and his 
seriousness, and religion, and attachment to herself combined 
to tear in two the galling bond of wedlock by the pressure of a 1 
xnore complex and gentle tie. Sorrowfully did Siebenkws gaze 
into a long prospect of dreary days, all constrained silence, and 
dumb hostility and oomplaint. 

Lenette was working in her room iu silenoe, for her wounded . 
heart dirunk from a word or a look as from a cold fierce wind. 
It wbb now very dark, Bho wanted no light, On a sudden, a 
wandering street-singing woman began to play a harp, and her 
child to accompany her on a. flute, somewhere in the bouse 
downstairs. At this our friend’s bursting heart seemed to have 
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B thousand gashes inflioted on it to let it bleed gently away. 
As nightingales love to sing where there is an eoho, so our 
hearts speak loudest to rausio. As these tones brought bnolc to 
him his old hopes, almost irrecognizable now, — as he gazed 
down at his Arcadia now lying hidden deep, deep, beneath the 
stream of years, and saw himself down in it, with all his young 
fresh wishes, amid his long-lost friends, gazing with happy 
eyes round their airole, all confidence and trust, his growing 
heart hoarding and oherishing its love and truth for some warm 
heart yet to be met in the time to oomo ; and as ho now burst 
into that musio with a dissonanoe, crying, “ And I have never 
found that heart, and now aU is pust and over,” and as tlio piti- 
less tones brought piotures of blossomy springs and flowery 
lands, and olroleB of loving friends to pasB, as in a oamera 
obsoura, before him — him who had nothing, not one soul in nil 
the land to love him $ his steadfast spirit gave way at last, and 
sank down on earth to rest as quite overdone, and nothing 
soothed him now but that which pained. Suddenly this sleep- 
walking musio ceased, and the pause clutched, like a spooohloss 
nightmare, tighter at his heart. In the silence he wont into 
the room and said to Lenette, Take them down what little 
we have left,” But over the latter words his voice broke and 
failed, for he saw (by the flare of some potash burning whioh 
was going on opposite) that all her glowing face was aoverod 
with streaming, undried tears, though when ho oamo in she 
pretended to be busily wiping the window pane dimmed by her 
breath. She laid the money down on tho window, Ho Bald, 
more gently yet, “ Lenette, you will have to take it to them 
now, or they will be gone." She took it; her eyes worn with 
weeping met his (whioh wore worn with weeping too) 5 sho 
went, and then their eyes grew well-nigh dry, so far apart 
were their two souls already. 

They wore Buffering in that terrible position of circum- 
stances when not oven a moment of mutual and reciprocal emo- 
tion con any longer reconcile and warm two hearts. His wholo 
heart swelled with overflowing affeotion, but hers belonged to 
his no more $ he was urged at once by the wish to lovo her, and 
the feeling that it was now impossible, by the perception of nil 
her shortcomings and the conviction of her indifference to him. 
He sat down in tho window seat, and leaned his hoad upon tho 
sill, whero it rested, ns it chanced, upon a handkerchief which 
she had left there, and whioh was moist and cold with tears. 
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She had been solacing herself, after the long oppression of the 
day, with this gontle effusion, much as we have a vein opened 
after Home severe contusion. When he touched the handker- 
chief, an ioy shudder orept down his back, like a sting of oon- 
soienoe, but immediately after it there oame a burning glow os 
the thought dashed to his mind that her weeping had been for 
another person than himself altogether. The singing and the 
flute now began again (without the harp this time), and floated 
in the rising, falling waves of a slow-timed song, of whioh the 
verses ended always with the words, ** Gone is gone, and dead 
is dead.” Sorrow now olntched him in her grasp, like some 
mantle fish, casting around him her dark and suffocating folds. 
He pressed Lenette’s wet hondkerahief to his eyes hard, and 
heard (but less distinctly), « Gone is gone, and dead iB dead.” 
Then of a sudden his whole soul melted and dissolved at the 
thought that perhaps that halting heart of his would let him Bee 
no other new year save that of the morrow, and he thought of 
himself as dying ; and the cold handkerchief, wet with his own 
tears now as well ns hers, lay cool upon his burning brow, while 
the notes of the musio seemed to mark like bells eaoh stroke of 
time, so that its rapid flight was made distinguishable by the 
ear, and he saw himself asleep In a quiet grave, like one in the 
Grotto of the Serpents, but with worms in place of the serpents, 
licking off the burning poison of life. 

The musio had ceased. He heard Lenette moving in the 
next room and getting a light ; he went to her and gave her 
her handkerchief. But his heart was so pained and bleeding 
that ho longed to embrooe some one, no matter whom; ho was 
impelled to press his Lenette to Ms heart, his Lenette of the 
past if not of the present, his suffering, if no longer his loving, 
Lenette ; at the siune time ho could not utter one word of affeo- 
tion, neither lmd he the slightest wiBh to do so. He put his 
arms round her Blowly, unbent, and hold her to him, but she 
turned her head quiokly and coldly away as from a kiss whieh- 
was not proffered. This pained him greatly, and he said, “ Do 
you suppose I am any happier than you are yourself?” He 
laid his faoo down on her averted head, pressed her to him 
again, and then let her away ; and this vain embrace at an 
end, his heart oried, “ Gone is gone, and dead is dead.*’ 

The silent room in which the musio and the words had , 
censed to sound whb like home unhappy village from whence, 
the enemy has owned off all the hells, and where there is 
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nothing but silenoe all the day and night, and the ohuroh 
tower is route as if time itself were past. 

As Firmian. laid him down on his bed, he thought, “ A sleep 
doses the old year as if it were one’s last, and ushers in the 
new as it does our own lives ; and I sleep on towards a future 
all a nxiet y, vague of form, and darkly veiled. Thus does mau 
sleep at the gate behind which the dreams are barred; but 
although hiB dreams are but a step or two — a minute or two 
— within that gate, he oannot tell what dreams await him at 
its opening ; whether in the brief, unoonsoious night boasts of 
prey with glaring eyes are lying in wait to dash upon him, 
or smiling children to come trooping round him in their play ; 
nor if, when the cloudy shapes beyond that mystio door come 
about him, their clasp is to be the fond embrace of love or tho 
murderous dutch of death." 


KUBLA KHAN. 

BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

[Far biographical skotob, see first artlola in Vol. XII. J 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree; 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through oarerns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers wore girdled round, 

And hove were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many on inoense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Infolding sunny spota of greenery. 

But oh 1 that chasm deep which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a oedarn cover, 

A Bavage place I SB holy and enohanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover l 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast, thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst 
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Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or ohnffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail ; 
And ’mid these dancing rooks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the snored river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the Baored river ran, 
Then reached the oaverus measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult, ICubla heard from far 
Ancestral voioes, prophesying war I 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Pleated midway on the waves, 

Where wnB heard the mingled measure 
Prom the fountain and the cave. 

It was a iniraole of rare devioe 
A sunny pleasure dome with eaves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer Blie played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Oonld I revive within mo 
Her symphony and song, 

To suoh deep Relight ’twould win me 
That with inusio loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunuy dome I those oaves of ioo ! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should ory, "Beware 1 Beware 1 
His flashing eyes, hie floating hair 1 
Weave a oirolo round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

Por he on honey dew hath fed, , 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
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THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 

By ADELMRT VON OSAMISSO. 

(From “Peter SoUenithl."] 

[Adbdbsbt yoh Chjutisso, Gennan author and poet, was born of an old 
French family at the Chateau do Bonoourt, In Champagne, January, 1701, Driven 
vrlth his parents from their home by the French Revolution, he was educated In 
Berlin, where he became a page of the queen, served In the Prussian army till 
the Peace of Tilsit, and then returned to Fruiac, In 1816 he accompanied, an 
naturalist, the exploring expedition of Count Bomanxow In a Journey around the 
world, and ww subsequently ouatodhtn of the Botanical Garden of Berlin, an 
office which ha held until his death, In 1838, Bis 11 Peter Bohlomlhl," the story 
of a man who loses his shadow, has been translated Into ail the principal lan- 
guages. Bis poetry comprises popular songs, ballads, and namtiva poems, 
notably "Balaay Gomes, ” “Matteo Falcone,” and 11 The Retreat.' 1 ] 

After a prosperous, but to me very wearisome, voyage, we 
onme at last into port. Immediately on landing I got together 
my few effects j and, squeezing myself through the crowd, went 
into the newest and humblest inn whioli first met my gaze. On 
asking for a room the waiter looked at me from head to foot, 
and conducted me to one. I asked for some cold water, and 
for the oorreot address of Mr. Thomas John, whioli was de- 
scribed as being “ by the north gate the first oountry house to 
the right, a large new house of red and white marble, with many 
pillars. 1 ' This was enough. As the day was not yet far ad- 
vanced, I untied my handle, took out my newly turned black 
coat, dressed myself in my beBt clothes, and, with my letter of 
recommendation, set out for the man who was to assist mo in 
the attainment of my moderate wishes. 

After proceeding up the north street, 1 readied the gate, and 
saw the marble oolumns glittering through the trees. Having 
wiped the dust from my shoes with mypooket liandkerohiof, 
and readjusted my oravat, I rang the bell — - offering up at the 
same time a silent prayer. The door flew open, and the porter 
sent m ray name. I had soon the honor to be invited into the 

j T. 6 J°hn was walking with a few friends, I reoog- 
mzed him at onoe by his corpulenoy and solf-oomplaoent air. 

e received me very -well — just as a rioh man reoeivos a poor 
dovd 5 and turning to me, took my letter. ‘'Oh, from my 
v BI j 1 », ? ft lon 8' time since I heard from him : is ho well ? 
— Yonder, he went on, —turning to the company, and point- 
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ing to a distant hill, — “yonder is the site of the new building." 
Ho broke the seal without discontinuing the conversation, whioh 
turned upon riohes. “ The man,” he said, “who does not pos- 
sess at least a million is a poor wretch," “Oh, how true I " I 
exclaimed, in the fullness of my heart. He seemed pleased at 
tills, and replied with a smile, “Stop here, my dear friend; 
afterwards I shall, perhaps, have time to toll you what I think 
of this," pointing to the letter, whioh he then put into his pocket, 
and turned round to the oompany, offering his arm to a young 
lady ; his example was followed by the other gentlemen, enoh 
politely escorting a lady, and the whole party proceeded towards 
a little hill thickly planted with, blooming roses. 

I followed without troubling any one, for none took the 
least further notice pf me. The party was in high spirits — 
lounging about and jesting — speaking sometimes of trifling 
matters very seriously, and of serious matters ns triflingly — and 
exercising their wit in particular to great advantage on their 
absent friends and their affairs. I was too ignorant of what 
they were talking about to understand much of it, and too 
anxious and absorbed in my own reflections to oooupy myself 
with the solution of such enigmas as their conversation pre- 
sented. 

By tins time wo had reached the thioket of roses. The 
lovely Fanny, who seemed to be the queen of the day, was 
obstinately bent on plucking a rose branch for herself, and in 
the attempt pricked her Auger with a thorn. The crimson 
stream, as if flowing from the dark-tinted rose, tinged her fair 
hand, with tho purple ourrent. This oiroumstonoe set the whole 
oompany in commotion ; and court-plaster was willed for. ' A 
quiet, elderly man, tall, and meager-looking, who was one of the 
company, but whom I had not before observed, immediately put 
his hand into the tight breast pooket of his old-fashioned coat 
of gray sarsnet, pulled out a small letter oase, opened it, and, 
with a most respectful bow, presented the lady with the wished- 
for article. She received it without noticing the giver, ox 
thanking him. The wound was bound up, and the party pro- 
ceeded along the lull towards the baolc part, from whioh they 
enjoyed an extensive view across tho green labyrinth of the park 
to the wide-spreading oooan. The view was truly a magnifloent 
one. A slight speak was observed on the horizon, between the 
dark flood and the azure sky. “ A telescope l " oalled out Mr. 
John ; hut before any of the servants oould answer the sUmmops 
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the gray man, with a modest bow, drew bis hand from his pocket, 
and presented a beautiful Dollond's telescope to Mr. John, who, 
on looking through it, informed the oompany that the Bpeok in 
the distance was the ship whioh had sailed yesterday, and which 
was detained within sight of the haven by contrary winds. 
The telescope pasDed from hand to hand, but was not returned 
to the owner, whom I gazed at with astonishment, and could 
not conoeive how so large on instrument could have proceeded 
from bo small a pocket. This, however, seemed to excite sur- 
prise in no one; and the gray man appeared to cronte as little 
interest as myself. 

Refreshments were now brought forward, consisting of tho 
rarest fruits from all parts of the world, served up in tho most 
costly dishes. Mr. John did the honors with unaffected grace, 
and addressed me for the seoond time, saying, “ You had bettor 
oat ; yon did not get such things at sea.” I acknowledged his 
politeness with a bow, which, however, he did not perceive, hav- 
ing turned round to speak with some one else. 

The party would willingly have stopped some time here on 
the declivity of the hill, to enjoy tho exteusivo prospoot before 
them, had they not been apprehensive of the dampness of tho 
grass. « How delightful it would be,” exclaimed some one, « if 
we had a Turkey carpet to lay down here l ” The wish was 
scarcely expressed when the man in the gray ooat put his hand 
in his pocket, and, with a modest and even humble air, pulled 
out a rioh Turkey carpet, embroidered in gold. The servant 
reoeived it as a matter of oonrse, and spread it out ou tho 
desired spot ; and, without any ceremony, the oompany seated 
themselves on it, Confounded by wliat X saw, I gazed again 
at the man, his pookefc, and the carpet, whioh was more than 
twenty feet in length and ten in breadth ; and rubbed my oyos, 
not knowing what to think, particularly os no one saw anything 
extraordinary in the matter. 

I would gladly have made some inquiries respeoling the man, 
and asked who he waB, but knew uot to whom I should address 
myself, for I felt almost more afraid of the sorvants than of 
their master. At length I took courage, and stepping up to a 
young man who seamed of less consequence than the others, 
and who was more frequently standing by himself, I bogged of 
, ^ ^ tone, to tell me who the obliging gentleman was 

in the gray cloak. “ That man who looks like a piece of thread 
just escaped from a tailor’s needle?” “ Yes ; lie who is stand- 
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ing alone yonder.” “I do not know,” was the reply; aud to 
avoid, as it seemed, any further conversation with me, he turned 
away, and spoke of some commonplace matters with a neighbor. 

The sun's rays now being stronger, the ladies complained of 
feeling oppressed by the heat ; and the lovely Fnnny, turning 
carelessly to the gray man, to whom I had not yet observed 
that any one had addressed the most trifling question, asked 
him if, porhaps, ho had not a tent about him. He replied, with 
a low bow, aB if some unmerited honor had been conferred upon 
him ; and, putting liis hand in his pocket, drew from it canvas, 
poles, eorcl, iron — in short, everything belonging to the most 
splendid tent for a party of pleasure. The young gentlemen 
assisted in pilolring it; and it oovered the whole oarpot: but 
no one seemed to think that there was anything extraordinary 
in it. 

X had long secretly felt uneasy — indeed, almost horrified ; 
but how was this feeling increased when, at the next wish ex- 
pressed, I saw him take from his pooket three horses I Yes, 
Adelbert, three large beautiful steeds, with saddles and bridles, 
out of the very pooket whence had already issued a letter case, 
a telescope, a oarpet twenty feet broad and ten in length, and a 
pavilion of the same extent, with all its appurtenances I Did I 
not assure thee that my own eyes hod seen all this, thou wouldst 
oertainly disbolievo it. 

ThiB man, although ho appeared so humble and embar- 
rassed iu lus air and manners, and- passed so unheeded, had 
inspired me with such a feeling of horror by the unearthly pale- 
ness of his countonanoo, from wliioh I could not avert my eyes, 
that I was unable longer to endure it. 

I determined, therefore, to steal away from the company, 
which appeared no difficult matter, from the undistinguished 
part I acted in it, I resolved to return to the town, and pay 
another visit to Mr. John the following morning, and, at the 
same time, make some inquiries of him relative to the ex-, 
traordinary man in gray, provided I could command sufficient 
courage. Would to Heaven that siuoh good fortune had 
awaited me t 

X had stolen safely down the hill, through the thioket of 
roses, and now found myself on an open plain ; but fearing lest 
I should be met out of the proper path crossing the grass, I 
oast an inquisitive glanoe around, and started as I behold the 
man in the gray oloak advancing towards me. He took off his 
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hat, and made me a lower bow than mortal had ever yet favored 
me with. It was evident that he wished to address me 5 and I 
could not avoid encountering him without seeming rude. I 
returned his salutation, therefore, and stood bareheaded in the 
sunshine as if Tooted to the ground. I gazed at Mm with the 
utmost horror, and felt like a bird fascinated by a serpent. 

He affected himself to have an air of embarrosement. With 
his eyes on the ground, he bowed several times, drew nearer, 
and at last, without looking up, addressed me in. a low and 
hesitating voice, almost in the tone of a suppliant : “ Will you, 
sir, excuse my importunity in venturing to intrude upon you in 
so unusual a manner ? I have a request to make — would you 
most graciously be pleased to allow me? ” “ Hold l for Heaven's 

sake l” I exclaimed; “what can I do for a man who” 

I stopped in some confusion, whioh he seemed to share. . After 
a moment's pause, he resumed : “ During tire short time I have 
had the pleasure to be in your oompany, I have — permit me, 
sir, to say — beheld with unspeakable admiration your most 
beautiful shadow, and remarked the air of noble indifference 
with whioh you, at the same time, turn from the glorious pio- 
tare at your feet, as if disdaining to vouchsafe a glanco at it. 
Excuse the boldness of my proposal j but perhaps you would 
have no objection to sell me your shadow?” He stopped, 
while my head turned round like a mill wheel. What was I 
to think of bo extraordinary a proposed? To sell my shadow l 
“He must be mad,” thought I ; and assuming a tone more in 
character with the submissiveuess of hie own, I replied, “ My 
good friend, are you not content with your own shadow? 
Tide would be a bargain of a strange nature indeed l ” 

“ I have in my pooket,” he said, “ many things whioh may 
possess some value in your eyes : for that inestimable shadow I 
should deem the highest price too little.” 

A cold shuddering came over me as I reoolleoted the 
pooket j and I could not conceive what had induced mo to 
style him “ good friend which I took aare uot to repeat, en- 
deavoring to make up for it by a studied politeness. 

I now resumed the conversation ; “ But, sir —excuse your 
humble servant — > I am at a loss to comprehend your meaning, 
— my shadow' ( — how can I ? ” 

“Permit me,” lie exclaimed, interrupting me, “to gather 
up the noble image as it lies on the ground, and to take it into 
my possession. As to the manner of accomplishing it, leave 
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that to me. In return, and as an evidence of my gratitude, I 
shall leave you to choose among all the treasures I have in my 
pocket, among whioh are a variety of enolianting articles, not 
exactly adapted for you, who, I am sure, would like better to 
have the wishing cap of Fortunatus, all made new and sound 
ugoin, and a lucky purse which also belonged to him." 

“Fortunatus’ purse 1 ’’ cried I ; and, great as was my men- 
tal anguish, with that one word he had penetrated the deepest 
reoesses of my soul. A feeling of giddiness oame over me, and 
double duoats glittered before my eyes. 

“Be pleased, gracious sir, to examine this purse, and make 
a trial of its contents. ” He put his hand in his pocket, and 
drew forth a large strongly stitched hag of stout Cordovan 
leather, with a couple of strings to match, and presented it to 
ino. I seized it — took out ten gold pieoes, then ten more, and 
this I repeated again and again. Instantly I held out my hand 
to him. “ Bone," said I ; “the bargain is made : my shadow 
for the purse." “Agreed," ho answered; and, immediately 
kneeling down, I beheld him, with extraordinary dexterity, 
gently loosen my shadow from the grass, lift it up, fold it 
together, and, at last, put it in his pooket. He then rose, 
bowed onoe more to me, and direoted his steps towards the 
rose bushes. I fancied I heard him quietly laughing to him-- 
self. Howovot I held the purse fast by the two strings. The 
earth was basking beneath the brightness of the Bun 5 but I 
presently lost all oonsoiousness. 

On recovering my senses, I hastened to quit a place where 
I hoped there was nothing further to detain me. I first filled 
my pockets with gold, then fastened the strings of the purse 
round my neok, and concealed it in my bosom. I passed un- 
noticed out of the park, gained the highroad, and took the way to 
the town. As I was thoughtfully approaching the gate, I heard 
some one behind me exdairaing, “Young man i young manl 
you have lost your shadow I " I turned, and peroeived an old 
woman calling after me. “ Thank you, my good woman," said 
I; and throwing her a pieoe of gold for her well-intended 
information, I stepped under the trees. At the gate, again, 
it was my fate to hear the sentry inquiring where the gentle- 
man had left his shadow ; and immediately I heard a oouple 
of women exolaimiug, “ Jesu Maria I the poor man has no . 
shadow." All this began to depress me, and I oarefully 
avoided walking in the sun; but this could not everywhere 
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be the onse : lor in the next broad street I had to cross, and, 
unfortunately for me, at the very hour in whioh the boys were 
coming out of school, a humpbacked lout of a fellow— -I see 
him yet — soon made the discovery that I was without a 
shadow, and communicated the news, with loud outories, to a 
knot of young urchins. The whole swarm proceeded immedi- 
ately to reconnoiter me, and to pelt me with mud. “People," 
oried they, “ are generally acoustomed to take their shadows 
with them when they walk in the sunshine." 

In order to drive them away I threw gold by handfuls 
among them, and sprang into a hackney coach which some 
compassionate spectators Bent to my roBone. 

As soon as I found myself alone in the rolling vehicle I 
began to weep bitterly. I had by this time a misgiving that, 
in the same degree in which gold in this world prevails over 
merit and virtue, by so much one’s shadow excels gold ; and 
mow that I had sacrificed my conscience for riches, and giyon 
my shadow in exchange for mere gold, what on earth would 
become of me? 

As the ooaoh stopped at the door of my lata inn, I felt 
niuoh perplexed, and not at all disposed to enter so wrotohed 
au abode. I called for my things, and rooeived them with an 
air of contempt, threw down a few gold pieces, and desired to 
be conducted to a first-rate hotel. This house had a northern 
aspeot, so that I had nothing to fear from the snn. I dis- 
missed the aoaohman with gold, asked to be oonduotecl to tho 
best apartment, and looked myself up in it as soon as possible. 

Imagine, my friend, what I then set about? O my dear 

Ohamiasol even to thee I blush, to mention what follows. 

p 1 drew the ill-fated purse from my bosom ; and, in a sorb of 
frenzy that raged like a self-fed fire within mo, I took out gold 
—gold— gold— more and more, till I strewed it on tho floor, 
trampled upon it, and feasting on its very sound and brilliancy, 
added coins to ooin3, rolling and reveling on tho gorgeous 
bed, until I sank exhausted. 


Thus passed away that day and evening, and, ns my door 
remained looked, night found me still lying on the gold, where, 
at last, sleep overpowered me. 

Then I dreamed of thee, and fancied I atood behind the 
glass door of thy little room, and Baw thee seated at thy table 
between a skeleton and a bnnoh of dried plants ; before theo 
lay open the works of Holler, Humboldt, and Linnets j on thy 
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sofa a volume of Goethe, and the Enohanted Ring. I stood a 
long time contemplating thee, and everything in thy apart- 
ment; and again turning my gaze upon thee, I perceived that 
thou vast motionless — thou didst not breathe — thou vast 
dead. 

I awoke — it seemed yet early — my watch had stopped. I 
felt thirsty, faint, and worn out ; for since the preceding morn- 
ing I had not tasted food. I now oast from me, with loathing 
and disgust, the very gold with whioh but a short time before 
I had Batiated my foolish heart. Now I knew not where to 
put it. I dared not leave it lying there. I examined my purse 
to Bee if it would hold it. Impossible I Neither of my win- 
dows opened on the sea. I had no other resouroe but, with 
toil and great fatigue, to drag it to a huge cheat whioh Btood 
in a closet in my room ; where I placed it all, with the excep- 
tion of a handful or two. Then I threw myself, exhausted, 
into an armohair, till the people of the house should be up and 
stirring. As soon as possible I sent for some refreshment, and 
desired to see the landlord. 

I entered into some conversation with this man respecting 
the arrangement of my future establishment. He recommended 
for my personal attendant one Bendel, whose honest and intel- 
ligent oountenanoe immediately prepossessed me in his favor. 
It is this individual whose persevering attachment has consoled 
me in all the miseries of my life, and enabled me to bear up 
under my wretched lot. 1 was occupied the whole day' in my 
room with servants in wont of a situation, and tradesmen of 
every description. I decided on my future plans, and pur- 
chased various artioles of virtu and splendid jewels, in order 
to get rid of some of my gold ; but nothing seemed to diminish 
the inexhaustible heap. 

I now reflected on my situation with the utmost uneasiness. 
I dared not take a single step beyond my own door ; and in 
the evening I had forty wax tapers lighted before I ventured 
to leave the shade. I reflected with horror on the frightful 
onoounter with the sohoolboys ; yet I resolved, if I could oom- 
rannd sufficient courage, to put the publio opinion to a seoond 
trial. The nights were now moonlight. Late in the evening 
I wrapped myself in a large oloak, pulled my hat over my eyes, 
and, trembling like a oriminal, stole out of the house. 

I did not venture to leave the friendly shadow of the houses 
until I had reached a distant part of the town i and then I 
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emerged Into the broad moonlight, fully prepared to hear ray 
fate from the lips of the passers-by. 

Spare me, my beloved friend, the painful recital of all that 
I was doomed to endure. The women often expressed the 
deepest sympathy for me — a sympathy not less piercing to 
my soul than the scoffs of the young people, and the proud 
contempt of the men, particularly of the more oorpulent, who 
threw an ample shadow before them. A fair and bounteous 
m aVlen , apparently accompanied by her parents, who gravely 
kept looking straight before them, ohanoed to oast a beaming 
glance on me j but was evidently startled at perceiving that I 
was without a shadow, and hiding her lovely faoo in her veil, 
and holding down her head, passed silently on. 

This was past all endurance. Tears streamed from my 
eyes ; and with a heart pieroed through and through, I once 
more took refuge in the shade. X leant on. the houses for 
support, and reaohed home at a late hour, worn out with 


fatigue. 

X pawed a sleepless night. My firat oaxe the following 
morning was to devise some means of discovering the man in 
the gray oloak. Perhaps I may suooeed in finding him } and 
how fortunate it were if he should be as ill satisfied with his 
bargain as I am with mine I 

I desired Bandel to be sent for, who seemed to possess some 
tact And ability. I minutely desoribod to him the individual 
who possessed a treasure without which life itself was rendered 
a burden to me. I mentioned the time and place at whioh I 
had seen him, named all the persons who were present, and 
concluded with the following directions : He was to inquire 
for a Dollond’s telescope, a Turkey aorpet interwoven with 
gold, a marquee, and, finally, for some black steeds' — the his- 
tory, without entering into parti aulars, of all these being sin- 
gularly oonuooted with the mysterious character who seemed 
to pass unnoticed by every one, but whose appoai'anoo had 
destroyed the pesoe and happiness of my life. 

As I spoke I produoed as much gold as 1 could hold in my 
two hands, and added jewels and precious stones of still greater 
value. “Bandel,” said I, “this smooths many a path, and 
renders that easy whioh seems almost impossible. Be not 
sparing of it, for I am not so ; but go, and rojoioe thy master 
with intelligence on whioh depend all his hopes.” 

He departed, and returned late and melanoholy. Nono of 
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Mr. John’s servants, none of his guests (unci Bendel had spoken 
to them all} hod the slightest recollection of the man in the 
gray cloak. The new telescope was still there, but no one knew 
how it hod come j and the tent and Turkey carpet were still 
stretched oat on the hill. The servants boasted of their mas- 
ter’s wealth j but no one Beamed to know by what means he 
had become possessed of these newly acquired luxuries. He 
was gratified ; and it gave him no concern to be ignorant how 
they had come to him. The black coursers which had been 
mounted on that day were in the stables of the young gentle- 
men of the party, who admired them as the munificent present 
of Mr. John. 

Such was the information I gained from Bendel’s detailed 
account ; but, in Bpite of this unsatisfactory result, his zeal and 
prudenoe deserved and received my commendation. In a gloomy 
mood, I made him a sign to withdraw. 

“ I have, sir,” he oontinued, “laid before you all the informa- 
tion in my power relative to the subjeot of the most importance 
to you. I have now a message to deliver which I received early 
this morning from a person at the gate, as I was proceeding to 
execute the commission in wliiohl have so unfortunately f (filed. 
The man’s words were precisely these: ‘Tell your master, 
Peter Sohlemihl, ho will not see me here again. I am going to 
cross the sea ; a favorable wind now calls all the passengers on 
board ; but in a year and a day I shall have the honor of pay- 
ing him a visit ; when, in all probability, I shall have a propo- 
sal to make to him of a very agreeable nature. Commend me 
to him most reapeotfully, with many thanks.’ I inquired bis 
name ; but he said yon would remember him.” 

“ What sort of a person was he?” oried I, in great emotion j 
and Bendel described the man in the gray oont feature by feature, 
word for word j in short, the very individual in searoh of whom 
he had been sent. “ How unfortunate ! ” cried I, bitterly } «* it 
was himself.” Scales, as it were, fell from. Bendel's eyeB. 
“Yes, it was he,” oried he, “undoubtedly it was he; and fool, 
madman, that I was, I did not recognize him — I did not, and 
have betrayed my master I ” He then broke out into a torrent of 
self-reproach $ and his distress really exoited my compassion. 
I endeavored to console him, repeatedly assuring him that I 
entertained no doubt of his fidelity ; and dispatched him im? 
mediately to the wharf, to discover, if possible, some trace of 
the extraordinary being. But on that very morning many ves* 
4 
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aela which had been detained in port by contrary winds had set 
aaih all bound to different parts of the globe; and the gray 
man had disappeared like a shadow. 


JAPANESE POEMS . 1 

TtUUtBUTBb bv BASIL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Bash. Hail Cu AXBnuum: An English writer on Japanese mib}eola ; bom 
In England. He entered tbe Japanese Imperial naval service and afterward be- 
came professor of the Japanese language and philology In the Imperial Univer- 
sity at ToWo. He published ; “The Classical Poetry of the Japanese” (1880), 
“A. Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language” (1880), “ A Romanized 
Japanese Reader” (1680), “The Language, Mythology, and Geographical 
Nomenclature of Japan, viewed In the Light of Aluo Studies” (1887), “ Alno 
Folk Tales” (1088); a series of Japanese fairy tales: “The Fisher Boy 
Umflhbm,” “My Lord Bag-o'-Rlce,” “The Beipent with Eight Heads,” and 
“The SUly Jellyfish " (1888); “Things Japanese” (1800); ami “A Hand- 
book for Travelers In Japan” (4th ed., 1894), with W. B. Mason.] 


Tins ITisiiicr Bov Ubashima. 


'Tis Spring, and the mist com os stealing 
O'er Suminoy&’a shore, 

And I stand by the seaside, musing 
On the days that ore no more. 

I muse on the old-world story, 

Ab die boats glide to and fro, 

Of the fisher boy TIrashima, 

Who a fishing loved to go. 


How he oame not book to the village 
Though seven, suns hod risen and set, 

But rowed on past the bounds of ocean, 

And the Sea God’s daughter met. 

How they pledged their faith to eaoh other, 
And oame to die Evergreen Land, 

And entered the Sea God's pnluoe 
So lovingly hand in hand, — 


To dwell for aye in that country, 

The oceau maiden and he, — . 

The country where youth and beauty 
Abide eternally. 


i From “ Classical Footry of the Jawinrae." By permission of Kogan l’mil, 
Trcuah, Trllhnor & Co. Post 8vo„ prloc. It. fcl. ’ 
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Bat the foolish boy said: " To-morrow 
Pll come book with thee to dwell ; 

Bat I have a word to my father, 

A word to my mother to tell.” 

The maiden answered : " A casket 
I give into thine hand; 

And if that thou, hop&at truly 
To come book to the Evergreen Land, 

"Then open it not, I charge thee, — 

Open it not, I beseech I ” 

So the boy rowed home o’er the billows 
To Smninoy&’s beach. 

But where is his native hamlet? 

Strange hamlets line the strand; 

Where is his mother’s cottage ? 

Strange oota rise on either hand. 

" What, in three short years since I left it,” 
He cries in his wonder sore, — . 

“ Has the home of my childhood vanished ? 
Is the bamboo fence no more ? 

"Perchance if I open the casket 
Which the maiden gave to me, 

My home and the dear old village 
Will oome back as they used to be ! ” 

And he lifts the lid, and there rises 
A fleecy, silvery cloud, 

That floats off to the Evergreen Country— 
And the flshsr boy cries aloud; 

He waveB the Bleeve of his tunic, 

Ho rolls over on tho ground, 

He dances with fury and horror, 

Running wildly round and round. 

But a sudden chill comes o’er him 
That bleaches his raven hair, 

And furrows with hoary wrinkles 
The form erst so yonng nnd fair. 
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His bi&ath giows fainter and fainter, 

Till at lest he sinks dead on the shore. 
—And I gaze on the spot where his oofctago 
Onoe stood, bat now stands no more. 


No Tidings. 

The pear has come, the year has gone again. 

And still no tidings of ray absent Love : 

Through the long days of Spring all heaven above 
And earth beneath reecho with my pain. 

In dark cocoon my mother’s silkworms dwell : 

Like them a captive, through the livelong day 
Alone I eit and sigh my soul away, 

For ne’er to any I my love may tell. 

Like to the pine trees I must stand and pine, 

While downward slanting fall the shades of night, 

Till my long sleeve of purest snowy white 
With showers of tears is steeped in bitter brine. 

Spuing. 

No man so callous but ho heaves a sigh 
When o’er his head the withered olierry flowors 
Come fluttering down. Who knows ? the Spring’s soft 
showers 

May be but tears shed by the sorrowing sky. 

Summer. 

In blossoms the Wistaria tree to-day 
Breaks forth, thnt sweep the wavelets of my lako. 
When will the mountain ouokoo come and make 
The garden voo&l with his first sweet lay ? 


Autumn. 

Can I be dreaming ? ’Twna but yesterday 
Wo planted out eaoh tender shoot again ; 

And now the Autumn breeze sighs o’er tho plain, 
Where fields of yellow rice confess its sway. 
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Winter. 

Wien from the skies, that -wintry gloom enshroud. 
The blossoms fall and flutter round my head, 
Methinks the Spring even now his light must shed 
O’er heavenly lands that lie beyond the olouda. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 

Dr BRET HARTE. 

[EiiANOia Bbbt Hahtu, ono of the most popular of Amerioau authors, was 
horn at Albany, N.Y., August 26, 1880. His father was a teacher in a female 
seminary, who died leaving hla family with hut little manna The son, after an 
ordinary school education, went to California (1864), and was successively miner, 
school- fcenoher, compositor, and editorial writer for Ban Eranoisoo journals. He 
was secretary of the United States branch mint in San Eranoisoo (1804-1970), 
and In 1808 founded and edited the Overland Monthly , to whloh he contributed 
some of Ills most powerful stories of Western life, such as 11 The Luok of Roaring 
Camp, 1 ’ 44 The Outcasts of Poker Plat," 11 Higgles,” uvd 4 4 Tesmefl&ee’fi Partner." 
Returning to the East In 1871, he took up his residence in New York and became 
a regular contributor to the Atlantia Monthly. He was appointed United 
States consul at Orefcld, Germany (1878), whence be was transferred Ju 1880 to 
Glasgow, Scotland, and continued in tlmt office until 1886. Since then he bns 
resided in Loudon. Se&ldea the works Above mentioned he has written : 41 Tales 
of the Aigpnanta,” 41 Gabriel Conroy*’ 1 41 In the Qaiqulues Woods*' 1 44 Snow- 
bound at Eagles,” "A Millionaire of Rough and Ready,” “Crusodo of the 
Excelsior,” 14 fluey,” “Clarence,” ”Ih a Hollow of the Hills,” “Three 
Partners.”] 


(Table Mountaln t 1870.) 

Wnion I wish to remark,— 

And. my language is plain, — 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Ohinee is peculiar, 

Whioh the samel would rise to explain. 

Ah Sin was his name \ 

And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 
What that namo might imply, 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye, 
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It was August the third, 

And quite soft was tlio shies j 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise ; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game. 

And All Sin took a hand : 

It was Enohre. The same 
He did not understand 5 
Bat he smiled as he sat by the table, 

With a smile that was ohildlike and bland. 

Yet the cards they were stooked 
In a way that I grieve. 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intont to deceive. 

But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 

- Were quite frightful to see, — 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me ; 

And he rose with a sigh, 

And said!, "Con this be ? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor, 0 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it wus strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had boon hiding, 
In the game he t( did not understand, 0 

In his sleeves, whioh wore long, 

He had twenty-four packs, — 

Which was coming it strong, 

Yet X state but the foots j 
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And we found on his nails, whioh were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers, — that’s wax. 

Which is why I remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 


GAMBLER’S LUCK. 

By E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

[Burst Thbodoa Wjlhbj.h Hosfuann, German novelist, composer, end 
miscellaneous writer, was a native of KSnigabeig, Prussia, being bom January 84, 
1770. lie held several judicial appointments in Posen and Warsaw until the 
Preach invasion, wben he was deprived of office. Thrown upon his awn 
resources, be led a precarious existence as composer, author, and mustoal 
director at Bamberg and other plaoes. In 1816 he resumed his oareer In the 
Press Ian service, and hold the post of councilor of (ha supreme court lu Berlin 
until his death, June 36, 1838, His works include; "Phantasy Pieces," "The 
Elixir of the Devil, 1 " "Eight Pieces, " " Kator Murr,” oto. The opera "Undine" 
la (ha best of his mustoal works.} 

Pyrmont hod a larger oonoourae of visitors than ever in 
the summer of 18 — . The number of rich aud illustrious 
strangers inoreased from day to day, greatly ezoiting the zeal 
of speculators of all kinds. Hence it was also that the owners 
of the faro bank took care to pile up tlieir glittering gold in 
bigger heaps, in order that this, the bait of the noblest game, 
which they, like good skilled hunters, knew how to decoy, 
might preserve its effloaoy. 

Who does not know how fascinating an ezoitement gambling 
is, particularly at watering plaoes, during the BeaBon, where 
every visitor, having laid aside his ordinary habits and course 
of life, deliberately gives hhuBelf up to leisure and ease and ex- 
hilarating enjoyment? Then gambling becomes an irresistible 
attraction. People who at other times never touoh a oard are 
to be seen amongst the most eager players $ and besides, it is 
the fashion, especially in higher oireles, for every one to visit 
the bank in the evening and lose a little money at play. 
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The only person who appeared not to heed this irresifltiblo 
attraction, and this injunction of fashion, was a young German 
Baron, whom we will oall Siegfried. When everybody else 
hurried off to the playhouse, and he was deprived of all means 
and all prospect of the intelleotual conversation he loved, he 
preferred either to give reins to the flights of his fancy in soli- 
tary walks or to stay in his own room and take up a book, or 
even indulge in poetic attempts, in writing, himself. 

As Siegfried was young, independent, rioh, of noble appoar- 
anoe and pleasing disposition, it oonld not fail but that he was 
highly esteemed and loved, and that he had the most decisive 
good fortune with the fair sex. And in everything that lio 
took up or turned his attention to, there seemed to be a singu- 
larly lucky Btar presiding over his actions. Rumor spoke of 
many extraordinary love intrigues which had been forood upon 
him, and out of which, however ruinous they would in all like- 
lihood have been for many other young men, he escaped with 
incredible ease and suocess. But whenever the conversation 
turned upon him and his good fortune, the old gentlemen of 
his acquaintance were especially fond of relating a story about 
a watch which. had happened in the days of his early youth. For 
it ohanoed onoe that Siegfried, while still under his guardian’s 
care, had quite unexpectedly found himself so straitened for 
money on a journey that he was absolutely obliged to sell hie 
gold watch, which was set with brilliants, merely in order to 
get on his way. He had made up his mind that he would have 
to throw away Ms valuable watoh for an old song j but os tharo 
happened to be. in the hotel where he had put up a young 
prince who was just in want of suolx an ornament, the Baron 
aotually received for it more than it was really worth. Moro 
than a year passed and Siegfried had hooome his own master, 
when he read in the newspapers in another plnoo that a watch 
was to be made the subjeot of a lottery. He took a ticket which 
cost. a mere trifle, and won — the same gold watoh sot with 
brilliants which he had sold. Not long afterwards he ex- 
changed this watoh for a valuable ring. He held office for 

a short time under the Prinoc of G , and when he retired 

from his post the Prinoe presented to him as a mark of his 
good will the very identical gold watoh set with brilliants as 
before, together with a costly oliain. 

Prom this story they passed to Siegfried’s obstinacy in 
never on any aooount touching a oard ; why, with his strongly 
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pronounood good luok lie had all the more inducement to play: 
and they were unanimous in aoming to the conclusion that the 
Baron, notwithstanding all his other conspicuous good quali- 
ties, was a miserly fellow, far too oareful and far too stingy to 
expose himself to the smallest possible loss. That the Baron’s 
conduct was in every particular the direct contrary of that of 
an avaricious man had no weight with them ; and as is so often 
the osse, when the majority have set their hearts upon tagging 
a questioning M but ” on to the good name of a talented man, 
and are determined to find this (l but ” at any cost, even though 
it should ho in their own imagination, so in the present oase 
the sneering allusion to Siegfried’s aversion to play afforded 
them infinite satisfaction. 

Siegfried waB not long in learning what was being said 
about him ; and since, generous and liberal os he was, there 
was nothing he hated and detested more than miserliness, ho 
made up his mind to pat his traduaers to shame by ransoming 
himself from this foul aspersion at the cost of a oouple of hun- 
dred louis d’or, or even more if need be, however muoh dis- 
gusted he might feel at gambling. He presented himself at 
the faro bank with the deliberate intention of losing the largo 
sum whioh he had put in his pocket ; but in play also the good 
luok whioh stood by him in everything be undertook did not 
prove unfaithful. Every card he ohoBo won. The cabalistic 
calculations of seasoned old players were slavered to atoms 
against the Baron's play. No matter whether he changed his 
cards or continued to stake on the same one, it was all the 
same : he was olwayB a winner. In the Baron they had the 
singular speobaole of a punter at variance with himself because 
the cards fell favorable for him; and notwithstanding that 
the explanation of Iub behavior was pretty patent, yet people 
looked at each other significantly and gave utterance in no 
ambiguous terms to the opmiqn that the Baron, oarried along 
by his penchant for the marvelous, might eventually become 
insane, for any player who could he dismayed at his run of luok 
must surely be insane. 

The very faot of having won a considerable sum of money 
made it obligatory upon the Boron to go on playing until he 
should have oarried out his original purpose } for in all proba- 
bility his large win would be followed by a still larger Iobb. 
But people’s expectations were not in the remotest degree real- 
ized, for the Baron’s striking good luok continued to attend him. 
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-Without his being conscious of it, there began to be 
awakened in his mind a strong liking for faro, which with all 
its simplicity is the most ominous of games ; aiul this liking 
continued to increase more and more. He was no longer dis- 
satisfied with his good luck ; gambling fettered his attention 
and held him fast to the table for nights and nights, so that he 
was perforce compelled to give oredonco to the peculiar attrac- 
tion of the game, of which his friends had formerly spoken and 
which he would by no means allow to be correct, for lie was 
attracted to faro not by the thirst for gain, hut simply ancl 
solely by the game itself. 

One night, just as the hanker had finished a tailU, the Baron 
happened to raise his eyes and observed that an elderly man 
had taken post direotly opposite to him, and had got his eyes 
fixed upon him in a sot, sad, earnest gnzo. And as long os play 
lasted, every time the Baron looked up, his eyes met the 
stranger’s dark, sad stare, until at last ho could not help being 
struck with a very uncomfortable and oppressive fooling. And 
tire stranger only left the apartment when play come to an end 
for the night. The following night lie again stood opposito the 
Baron, staring at him with unavorted gaze, whilst his eyes had 
n dark, mysterious, spectral look, The Baron still kept his 
temper. But when on the third night the stranger appeared 
again and fixed his eyes, burning with a oonsuming fire, upon 
the Baron, the latter burst out, H Sir, I must beg you to ohooso 
some other place. You exeroise a constraining influence upon 
my play.” 

With a painful smile the stranger bowed and loft the table, 
and the hall too, without uttering a word. 

But on the next night the stranger again stood opposito tho 
Baron, pieroing him through and through with his dark, fiery 
glance. Then the Boron burst out still more angrily than on 
the preceding night, « If you think it a joke, sir, to stavo at mo, 
pray ohooBe some other time and some other place to do so i and 
now have the - ■ — ” A wave of the hand towards the door took 
the place of the harsh words the Baron was about to utter. And, 
as on the previous night, the stranger, after bowing slightly, 
left the hall with the same painful smile upon his lips. 

Siegfried was so exaited and heated by play, by the wine 
whioh he had taken, and also by the scene with the stranger, 
that he could not deep. Morning was already breaking, when 
the stronger s figure appeared before bis eyes. He observed his 
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striking, sharp -cut features, worn with suffering, ancl his sad, 
deep-set eyes just ns lie had stared at him ; and he notioed his 
distinguished bearing, which, in spite of his mean clothing, be- 
trayed n man of high culture, And then the air of painful 
resignation with whioh the stranger submitted to the harsh 
words flung at him, and fought down his bitter feelings with 
an effort, and loft the hall ! “ Ho,” cried Siegfried, “ 1 did him 
wrong — great wrong. Is it indeed at all like mo to blaze up 
in this rude, ill-mannered way, like an uncultivated clown, and 
to offer insults to people without the least provocation ? ” The 
Baron at last arrived at the oonriotion that it must have been a 
most oppressive feeling of the sharp oontrast between them 
whioh had mode the man staro at him so ; in the moment that 
he was perhaps contending with the bitterest poverty, he (the 
Baron) was piling up heaps and heaps of gold with all the 
superciliousness of the gambler. He resolved to find out 
the stranger that very morning mid atone to him for his rude- 
ness. 

And ns ohanoo would have it, the very firet person whom 
the Baron saw strolling down the avenue was the stranger him- 
self. 

The Boron addressed him, offered the most profuse apolo- 
gies for his behavior of the night before, and in conclusion 
begged the stranger's pardon in all due form. The stranger 
replied that he had nothing to pardon, since large allowances 
must be made for a player deeply intent over his game, and 
besides, he had only himself to blame for the harsh words he 
hnd provoked, sinoe he had ohatinotely porsistod in remaining 
in the place where ho disturbed the Baron’s play. 

The Baron went further i lie said there were often seasons 
of momentary embarrassment in life which weighed with a mast 
galling effoot upon a man of refinement, and he plainly hinted 
to the stranger that he was willing to give the money he had 
won, or even more still, if by that moans ho oould perhaps be 
of any assistance to him. 

“ Sir,” replied the stranger, “ you think I am in want, but 
that is not Indeed the case ; for though poor rather than noh, I 
yet have enough to satisfy my simple wants. Moreover, you 
will yourself perceive that as a man of honor I oould not pos- 
sibly accept a large sum of money from yon as indemnification 
for the insult you oonoeive you have offered me, even though I 
were not a gentleman of birth.” 
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“ I tliinli I understand you," replied the Baron, starting ; 11 1 
am ready to grant you the satisfaction you demand.” 

“Good God I” oontinued the stranger — “good God, how 
unequal a contest it would be between us two ) I am certain 
that you think os I do about a duel, that it is not to be treated 
as a piece of ohildish folly ; nor do you bolievo that a few drops 
of blood, whioh have perhaps fallen from a scratched .finger, oau 
ever wash tarnished honor bright again. There are many cases 
in whioh it is impossible for two particular individuals to con- 
tinue to exist together on this earth, even though the one livo 
in the Caucasus and the other ou the Tiber ; no separation is 
possible so long us the hated foe can he thought of as still alive. 
In this cobs a duel to decide whioh of the two is to give way to 
the other on thiB earth ta a necessity. Between us now, ns I 
have just said, a duel would be fought upon unequal terms, 
since nohow oan my life be valued so highly as yours. If I 
run you through, I destroy a whole world of the finest hopes ; 
and if I fall, then you hare put an end to a miserable oxistonoo, 
that is harrowed by the bitterest and most agonizing memories. 
But after all — and this is of course the main thing — I don’t 
conceive myself to have been in the remotest degree insulted. 
You bade me go, and I went. ” 

These last words the stranger spoke in a tone whioh never- 
theless betrayed the sting in his heart. This was enough for 
the Baron to again apologize, wliioli he did by especially dwell- 
ing upon the fact that the stmugor’s glance had, ho did not 
know why, gone straight to his heart, till nt last ho could 
endure it no longer. 

“I hope then,” said the stranger, “ that if my glonoe did 
really penetrate to your heart, it aroused you to a sense of the 
threatening danger on the brink of whioh you are hovering. 
With a light glad heart and youthful ingenuousness you aw 
standing on the edge of the abyss of ruin ; one single push and 
you will plunge headlong down without a hopo of rosoue. In 
a single word, you are on the point of becoming a confirmed 
and passionate gambler and ruining yourself.” 

The Baron assured him that he was completely mistaken. 
He related the circumstances under whioh he had first gone 
to the faro table, and assured him that ho entirely looked 
the gambler's characteristic disposition; all he wished was 
to lose two hundred fonts d'w or so, and when ho lmd suc- 
ceeded in this he intended to cease punting. Up to that 
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time, however, he had had the most conspicuous run of good 
luok. 

“ Oh J hut,” cried the stranger, “ oh I but it is exactly this 
ruii of good luck wherein lies the subtlest and most formidable 
temptation of the malignant enemy. It is this run of good , 
luck which attends your play, Baron, — 'the circumstances 
under whioh you hare begun to play, — nay, your entire be- 
havior whilst aotually engaged in play, whioh only too plainly 
betray how your interest in it deepens and increases on eaoh 
oooasionj all — all this reminds me only too forcibly of the 
awful fate of a certain unhappy man, who, in many respeots 
like you, began to play under oiroumstanoes similar to those 
whioh you have described in your own case. And therefore it 
was that I could not keep my eyes off you, and that 1 was 
hardiy able to restrain myself from saying in words what my 
glanoes were meant to tell you. ‘Oh I see — see — see the 
demons stretching out their talons to drag you down into the 
pit of ruin.’ Thus I should like to have colled to you. I was 
desirous of making your aoquaintanoe ; and I have succeeded. 
Let me tell you the history of the unfortunate man whom I 
mentioned j you will then perhaps be oonvinoed that it is no 
idle phantom of the brain when I see you in the most imminent 
danger, and warn you.” 

The stranger and the Baron both Bat down upon a seat whioh 
stood quite isolated, and then the stranger began as follows : — 

** The same brilliant qualities whioh distinguish you,.Horr 
Boron, gained Chevalier Manors the esteem and admiration 
of men and made him a favorite amongst women. In riohes 
alone Fortune had not been so gracious to him as die has been 
to you ; he was almost in want 5 and it was only through 
exeroUing the strictest eoouomy that he was enabled to appear 
in a state becoming his position as the scion of a distinguished 
family. Since even the smallest Iosb would be serious for him 
and upset the entire tenor of his oourse of life, ho dare not in- 
dulge in play ; besides, he had no inclination to do so, and it 
was therefore no aot of self-saorifloe on his part to avoid the 
tables. It is to be added that be had the most remarkable sue- 
cosb in everything which I10 took in hand, so that Chevalier 
Menara' good lnok became a byword. 

“ One night he suffered himself to be persuaded, contrary to 
Mb practice, to visit a playhouse. The friends whom he hod 
accompanied were soon deeply engaged in play. 
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" Without taking any interest in what was going forward, 
the Chevalier, busied with thoughts of quite a different char- 
uoter, first strode up and down the apartment and then stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the gaining table, where the gold con- 
tinued to pour in upon the banker from all sides. All at onoo 
an old oolonel observed the Chevalier, and. oried out, ‘The 
devil 1 Here we’ve got Chevalier Menars and hie good luok 
amongst us, and yet we can win nothing, since he has declared 
neither for the banker nor for the punters. But wo can’t have 
it so any longer ; he shall at onoe punt for me.’ 

“All the Baron’s attempts to exouse himself on the ground 
of hie lack of skill and total want of experience were of no 
avail ; the Colonel was hot to bo denied j the Chevalier must 
take his place at the table. 

“ The Chevalier had exactly the same run of fortune that 
you have, Herr Baron. The oards fell favorable for him, and 
he had soon won a considerable sum for the Colonel, whose joy 
at his grand thought of claiming the loan of Chevalier Menars’ 
steadfast good luok knew no bounds. 

“ This good luok, which quite astonished all the vest of those 
present, made not the lightest impression upon the Chevalier } 
nay, somehow, in a way inexplicable to himself, Iiis aversion to 
play took deeper root, so that on the following morning wlion 
he awoke and felt the consequences of Ills exertion during the 
night, through whioli he had been awake, in a general relaxation 
both mental and phyBioal, he took a most earnest resolve never 
again, under any oiroumstonoes to visit a playhouse. 

“And in this resolution he was still further strengthened 
by the old Colonel's conduct j he had the most dooided ill luok 
with every card he took up j and the blame for this run of bad 
luok he, with the most extraordinary infatuation, put upon tho 
Chevalier’s shoulders. In an importunate manner he demanded 
that tho Chevalier should either punt for him or at any rate 
stand at his side, so ns by his presence to banish the perverse 
demon who always put into his hands cards whioli nevor turned 
up nght. Of course it is well known that there is moro absurd 
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else. The only way m whioli tiro Chevalier could got rid of the 
Colonel was by declaring in a tone of great seriousness that ho 
would rather fight him than play for him, for tho Colonel was 
no great friend of duels. The Chevalier cursed liis good nature 
in having complied with the old fool’s request at first. 
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“ Now nothing leas was to be expeoted than that the story 
of the Baron’s marvelously luoky play should pass from month 
to mouth, and also that all sorts of enigmatical mysterious oir- 
omustanoes should be invented and added on to it, representing 
the Chevalier as a man in league with supernatural powers. 
But the faot that tho Chevalier in spite of his good luak did 
not touoh another card, oould not fail to inspire the highest 
respeot for his firmness of ohuraoter, and so very much inorease 
the esteem whiohhe already enjoyed. 

“ Somewhere about a year later the Chevalier was suddenly 
placed in a most painful and embarrassing position owing to the 
non-arrival of tho small sum of ' money upon whioh he relied to 
defray his ourront expenses. He was obliged to disolose his cir- 
cumstances to his most intimate friend, who without hesitation 
supplied him with what he needed, at the same time twitting him 
with being the most hopelessly eooentrio fellow that ever was. 

* Destiny,’ said he, ( gives us hints in what way and where we 
ought to seek our own benefit ; and we have only our own indo- 
lence to blame if we do not heed, do not understand, these bints. 
The Higher Power that rules over us has whispered quite plainly 
in your ears, If you want money and property, go and play, else 
you will be poor anil needy, and never independent, as long as 
yon live* 

“And now fotf the first time the thought of how wonderfully 
fortune had favored him at tho faro bank took clear and distinot 
shape in his mind 5 and both in his dreams and when awake he 
heard the banker’s monotonous ‘won, lost,’ and the rattle of the 
gold pieceB. 1 Yes, it is undoubtedly so,’ he said to himself, 

‘ a single night like that one before would free me from my 
difficulties, and help me over the painful embarrassment of being 
a burden to my Mends 5 it is my duty to follow the beckoning 
finger of fate.’ The friends who had advised him to try play 
accompanied him to the playhouse, and gave him twenty louia 
d'or more that he might begin unconcerned. 

“ If the Chevalier’s play had been splendid when he punted 
for the old Colonel, it was indeed doubly so now. Blindly and 
without choice he drew the cards he staked upon, but the in- 
visible hand of that Higher Power whioh is intimately related 
to Chance, or rather actually is what wo call Chance, seemed to 
be regulating his play. At tho end of the ovening ho. had Uron 
a thousand louia tf or. 

“Next morning ho awoke with a kind of dazed feeling.. 
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The gold pieces He Had won lay scattered about beside him on 
the table. At the first moment he fancied he was dreaming ; 
he rubbed bis eyes ; he grasped the table and polled it nearer 
towards Him. But when he began to refloat upon what had 
happened, when lie buried his fingers amongst the gold piooes, 
when he oounted them with gratified satisfaotion, and even 
counted, them through again, then delight in the base mammon 
shot for the first time like a pernicious poisonous breath through 
his every nerve and fiber, then it was all over with the purity 
of sentiment which he had so long preserved intaot. Ho oouhl 
hardly wait for night to oome that he might go to the faro table 
again. His good luck continued constant, so that after a few 
weeks, during which he played nearly every night, he had won 
a considerable sum. 

“Now there are two sorts of players. Play simply as suoli 
affords to many an indescribable and mysterious pleasure, totally 
irrespective of gain. The strange complications of ohanco 
ooour with the most surprising waywardness j the government 
of the Higher Power becomes conspicuously evident ; and this 
it is which stirs up our spirit to move its wings and see if it 
cannot soar upwards into the mysterious kingdom, the fatoful 
workshop of this Power, in order to surprise it at its labors, 

u I once knew a man who spent many days and nights alone 
in his room, keeping a bank and punting against himself } this 
man was, according to my way of thinking, a genuine player. 
Others have nothing but gain, before their eyes, and look upon 
play os a means to getting rioli speedily. This olass the Cheva- 
lier joined, thuH once more establishing the truth of the Baying 
that the real deeper inclination for play must lie in the individ- 
ual' nature — must be born in it. And for this reason he soon 
found the sphere of activity to which the punter is confined too 
narrow. With the very large sum of money that he had won 
by gambling he established a bonk of his own ; and in this enter- 
prise fortune favored him to such an extent that within a short 
time his bank was the richest in all Paris, And agreeably to 
the nature of the ease, the largest proportion of players flookod 
to km, the richest and luckiest banker. 

“ The heartless, demoralizing life of a gambler soon blotted 
out all thoso advautages, as well mental as physical, which had 
formerly Beoured to the Chevalier people’s affootion and esteem. 
He ceased to be a faithful friend, a oheerful, easy guest in society, 
a ohmlrous and gallant admirer of the fair sex. Extinguished 
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was all his taste for soienoe and art, and gone all striving to 
advanoe along the road to sound knowledge. Upon his deathly 
pole countenanoe, and in his gloomy eyes, where a dim, restless 
fire gleamed, was to be read the full expression of the extremely 
baneful passion in whose toils he was entangled, It was not 
fondness for play, no, it was the most abominable avarice wbioh 
had been enkindled in his soul by Satan himself. In a single 
word, he was the most finished specimen of a faro banker that 
may be seen anywhere. 

“ One night Fortune was less favorable to the Chevalier than 
usual, although he suffered no loss of any consequence. Then 
a little thin old man, meanly olad, and almost repulsive to look 
at, approached the table, drew a card with a trembling hand, 
and plaoed a gold piece upon it. Several of the players looked 
up at the old man at first greatly astonished, hut after that they 
treated him with provoking oontempt. Nevertheless his face 
never moved a musole, for less did he utter a single word of 
complaint. 

"The old man lost; he lost one stake after another; but 
the higher his losses rose the more pleased the other players got. 
And at last, when the newcomer, who continued to double his 
stake every time, placed five hundred Zorn's d'or at onoe upon a 
card and this the very next moment turned up on the losing 
side, one of the other players oried with a laugh, * Good luck. 
Signor Vertua, good luck! Don't lose heart. Go on staking ; 
you look to me as if you would finish with breaking the bank 
through your immense winnings.’ The old man shot a basilisk- 
like look upon the mooker and hurried away, but only to return 
at file end of half an hour with Mb pockets full of gold. In 
the last taille he was, however, obliged to cense playing, 
since he had again lost all the money he had brought back 
with him. • 

" This scornful and contemptuous treatment of the old man 
had excessively annoyed the Chevalier, for, in spite of all his 
abominable praotioes, he yet insisted on certain rules of good 
behavior being observed at his table. And so on the conclusion 
of the game, when Signor Vertua had taken his departure, the 
Chevalier felt he had sufficient grounds to speak a serious word 
or two to the mooker, as well as to one or two other players 
whose contemptuous treatment of the old man had been most 
conspicuous, and whom the Chevalier had bidden stay behind 
for thiB purpose. 
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All I but, Chevalier, ' cried one of them, ‘ you don’t know 
old Franoesoo Yertua, or else you would have no fault to find 
with us and our behavior towards him 5 you would rather ap- 
prove of it. For let me tell you that this Yertua, a Neapolitan 
by birth, who has been fifteen yeara in Paris, is the meanest, 
dirtiest, most pestilent miser and usurer who can be found any- 
where. He is a stranger to every human feeling ; if he saw 
his own brother writhing at his feet in the agonies of death, it 
would be an utter waste of pains to try to entiae a single louis 
d’or from him, even if it were to save his brother’s life. He 
has a heavy burden of curses and impreoations to bear, whioh 
have been showered down upon him by a multitude of men, 
nay, by entire families, who have been plunged into the deepest 
distress through his diabolioal speculations. He is hated like 
poison by all who know him ; everybody wishes that vengeance 
may overtake him for all the evil that he has done, and that it 
may put an end to his career of iniquity. He has never played 
before, at least since he has been in Paris; and so from all this 
you need not wonder at our being so greatly astounded when 
the old skinflint appeared at your table. And for the same 
reasons we were, of course, pleased at the old fellow’s serious 
losses, for it would have been hard, very hard, if the old rascal 
had been favored by Fortune. It is only too oertain, Chevalier, 
that the old fool has been deluded by the riohes of your bank. 
He oame intending to pluok you aud has lost his own feathers. 
But yet it completely puzzles me how Yertua oould aot thus in 
a T9. ay so opposite to the true character of a miser, and oould 
bring himself to play so high, Ah I well — you’ll see he will 
not come again ; we are now quit of him.’ 

“ But ibis opinion proved to be far from correct, for on the 
very next night Vertua presented himself at the Chevalior’s 
bank again, and staked and lost much more heavily than on the 
night preceding. But he preserved a calm demeanor through 
it all ; he even smiled at times with a sort of bitter irony, as 
though foreseeing how soon things would be totally ohanged. 
But during eaoh of the suooeeding nights the old mail's losses 
inoreased like a glaoier at a greater and greater rate, till at last 
it was calculated that he had paid over thirty thousand louis 
dor to the bank. Finally he entered the hall one evening, 
long after play had begun, with a deathly pale face and troubled 
looks, and took up his post at some distance from the table, his 
eyes riveted in a sot store upon the cards whioh the Chevalier 
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successively drew. At last, just as the Chevalier had shuffled 
the cards, had had them out and was about to begin the faille, 
the old man cried in such a harsh grating voice, ‘ Stop 1 1 that 
everybody looked round well-nigh dismayed. Then, forcing his 
way to the table elose up to the Chevalier, he said in his ear, 
speaking in a hoarse voice, ‘ Chevalier, my house in the Sue 
St. Honore, together with all the furniture and all the gold and 
silver and all the jewels I possess, are valued at eighty thou- 
sand francs, — will you aooept the stake?’ ‘Very good/ re- 
plied the Chevalier, coldly, without looking round at the old 
man i and he began the faille. 

“ 1 The queen/ said Vertua j and at the next draw the queen 
had lost. The old man reeled back from the table and leaned 
against the wall motionless and paralyzed, like a rigid stone 
statue. Nobody troubled himself any further about him. 

“ Play was over for the night ; the playerB were dispersing; 
the Chevalier and his croupiers were peeking away in the strong 
box the gold he had won. Then old Vertua staggered like 
a ghost out of the oorner towards the Chevalier and addressed 
him In a hoarse, hollow voice, 1 Yet a word with you, Chevalier, 
— only a single word.’ 

“‘Well, wliat is it?' replied the Chevalier, withdrawing 
the key from the look of the strong box and measuring the old 
man from head to foot with a look of oontempt. 

‘“I have lost all my property at your bank, Chevalier/ 
went on the old man ; ‘1 have nothing, nothing left. I don’t 
know where I shall lay my head to-morrow, nor how I shall 
appease my hunger. You are my last resouroe, Chevalier ; 
lend me the tenth part of the sum X have lost to you that I 
may begin my business over again, and so work my way up 
out of the distressed state I now am in/ 

“ ‘ Whatever are you thinking about,’ rejoined the Cheva- 
lier, 1 whatever are you thinking about. Signor Vertua ? Don’t 
you know that a faro banker never dare lend of his winnings ? 
That’s against the old rule, and I am not going to violate it.’ 

“ * You are right,’ went on Vertua, again. ‘ You are right, 
Chevalier. My request was senseless — extravagant — the 
tenth part 1 No, lend me the twentieth part/ .* I tell you/ 
replied the Chevalier, impatiently, ‘ that I won’t lend a farthing 
of my winnings.’ 

“ ‘ True, true/ said Vertua, hie face growing paler and paler 
and his gaze beooming more and more Bet and staring, ‘true, 
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you ought not to lend anything — I never used to. But 
give some alms to a beggar— -give him a hundred louit <l’or 
of the riches which blind Fortune has thrown in your hands 

to-day.’ , , 

“‘Of a verity you know how to torment people) bignor 
Vertua/ burst out the Chevalier, angrily. ‘ I tell you you won’t 
get so much as a hundred, nor fifty, nor twenty, no, not so muoh 
as a single louts d’or from me. I should be mad to make you 
even the smallest advance, so as to help you begin your shame- 
ful trade over again. Fate has stamped you in the dust like 
a poisonous reptile, and it would simply be villainy for mo to 
aid you in recovering yourself. Go and perish as you deserve.’ 

“Pressing both bands over his face, Vertua Bank on the 
floor with a muffled groan. The Chevalier ordered his servant 
to take the strong box down to his oarriage, and then oriod in 
a loud voice, ‘ When will you hand over to me your house and 
effects, Signor Vertua?’ 

« Vertua hastily pioked himself up from the ground and said 
in a firm voice, ‘Now, at once— -this moment, Chevalier { come 
with mo.’ 

" ‘ Good/ replied the Chevalier, ‘ you may ride with mo as 
far as your house, which you shall leave to-morrow for good.’ 

“All the way neither of them spoke a single word, neither 
Vertuo nor the Chevalier. Arrived in front of the house in 
the Rue St. Honors, Vertua pulled the bell} an old woman 
opened the door, aud on perceiving it was Vertua cried, * Oh l 
good heavens, Signor Vertua, is that you at last? Angela is 
half dead with anxiety on your aooount.’ 

“ • Silence/ replied Vertua. ‘ God grant she haB not hoard 
this unlucky bell I She is not to know that I have come.’ 
And therewith he took the lighted candle out of the old woman’s 
hand, for she appeared to be quite stunned, and lighted the 
Chevalier up to his own room, 

“‘I am prepared for the worst/ said Vertua. ‘ You hate, 
yon despise me, Chevalier. You have ruined me, to your own 
and other people's joy j but you do not know me. Lot me tell 
you then that I was once a gambler like yon, that capricious 
Fortune was as favorable to me as she is to yon, that I traveled 
through half Europe, stopping everywhere where high play and 
the hope of large gains entioed me, that the piles of gold oon- 
tinnally increased in my bank as they do in yours. I had a 
true and beautiful wife, whom I negleotod, and she waB mis- 
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arable in the midst of nil her magnificence and wealth. It 
happened once, when I had set up my bank in Genoa, that a 
young Roman lost all his rioh patrimony at my bank. He 
besought me to lend him money, as I did you to-day, suffi- 
cient at least to enable him to travel back to Rome. I refused 
with a laugh of mocking scorn, and in the insane fury of de- 
spair he thrust the stiletto which he wore right iuto my breast. 
At great pains the surgeons succeeded in saving me ; but it 
was a wearying painful time whilst I lay on the bed of sick- 
ness. Then my wife tended me, ooinforted me, and kept up 
my oourage when I was ready to sink under my Bufferings; 
and as I grew towards recovery a feeling began to glimmer 
within me whioh I had never experienced before, and it waxed 
ever stronger and stronger. A gambler beoomes an alien to 
all human emotion, and henoe I had not known what was the 
meaning of a wife’s love and faithful attachment. The debt 
of what I owed my wife burned itself into my ungrateful heart, 
and also the Bense of the villainous oonduot to which I had 
sacrificed her. All those whose life’s happiness, whose entire 
existence, I had ruined with heartless indifference were like 
tormenting spirits of vengeanoe, and I heard their hoarse hol- 
low vaioes echoing from the grave, upbraiding me with all the 
guilt and criminality, the seed of which I had planted in their 
bosoms. It was only my wife who was able to chive away the 
unutterable distress And horror that then oame upon me. I 
made a vow never to touch a card more. I lived in retire- 
ment; I rent asunder all the ties which held me fast to my 
former mode of life ; I withstood the enticements of my-orou- 
piers, when they came and said they oonlcl not do without me 
and my good luck. I bought a small oountry villa not far 
from Rome, and thither, as soon as I was recovered of my ill- 
ness, I fled for refuge along with my wife. Oh I only one 
single year did I enjoy a calmness, a happiness, a peaceful 
oontent, such as I had never dreamt of I My wife boro me 
a daughter, and died a few weeks later. I was in despair ; I 
railed at Heaven and again cursed myself and my reprobate 
life, for whioh Heaven was now exacting vengeance upon me 
by depriving me of my wife — she who had saved me from 
ruin, who was the only creature who afforded me hope aud 
consolation. I was driven away from my oountry villa hither 
to Paris, like the criminal who fears the horrors of solitude. 
Angela grew up the lovely image of her mother ; my heart 
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was wholly wrapt up in hers for her sake I felt called upon 
not so much to obtain a large fortune for her as to increase 
what I had already got. It is the truth that I lent money at 
a high rate of interest ; hut it is a foul calumny to aoouso mo 
of deceitful usury. Anti who are these my accusers ? Thought- 
less, frivolous people who worry me to death until I lend them 
money, which they immediately go aud squaiider like a thing 
of no worth, *nd then get in a rage if I demand inexorable 
punctuality iu repayment of the money which does not indeed 
belong to me,— no, but to my daughter, for I morely look upon 
myself as her steward. It's not long since I Baved a young 
man from disgrace and ruin by advanoing him a considerable 
sum. As I knew he was terribly poor, I never mentioned n 
syllable about repayment until I knew he had got togotlior 
a rioh property. Theu I applied to him for settlement of 
his debt. Would you believe it, Chevalier? the dishonorablo 
knave, who owed all he had to me, tried to deny the debt, and 
on being oompelled by the court to pay me, reproached me 
with being a villainous raiser? I oould tell you more such 
like cases; and these things have made me hard and insonal- 
ble to emotion when I have to deal with folly and baseness. 
Nay, more— I oould toll you of the many bitter tears I liavo 
wiped away, and of the many prayers which have gone up to 
Heaven for me and my Angela, but you would only regard it 
as empty boasting, and pay not the slightest heed to it, for 
you are a gambler. I thought I had satisfied the resontmont 
of Heaven; it was but ft delusion, for Satan hns been permitted 
to lead me astray m a more disastrous way than before. I 
heard of your good luck, Chevalier. Every day I heard that 
this man and that had staked R nd staked?* yC K 
h, became a beggjr. Then the thought eaa>; into my mind 

“ I’Sf’ir 4 ^”7 « ra,bl,, ' s h* lmdmrer 
iutimrto dnerted ine, against youra, that tie power n oivoi, 

me to pat a atop to year piaoiioes ; and this thought, which 
ooaM oalyhave beea eagenderad by eome ortrwrdiiary mad 
nea^ left me no wet, no peace. Hence I came to your horde . 
M d or tomble .aS^toahon did not learo mo autil A my™! 
o.^_aB my Awd.', property- «, youra. And ZiZ, 

2tXZ«kS! m ’ mia *”’v ***• 

•>. Tour daughter's wardrobe does not concern me.’ mulled 
e Ohevahsr. You may also take your beds and other necos- 
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aary household utensils, and auoh like; for what could I do 
with all the old lumber? But see to it that nothing of value 
of the things 'which now belong to me get mixed up with it. 1 

“ Old Vertua stared at the Chevalier a seoond or two 
utterly speechless ; then a flood of tears burst from his eyes, 
and he sank upon his knees in front of the Chevalier, perfectly 
upset with troublo and despair, and raised his hands crying, 

* Chevalier, have you still a spark of human feeling left in your 
breast? Be merciful, merciful. It is not I, but my daughter, 
my Angela, my innocent angelio child, whom you are plunging 
into ruin. Oh I be meroiful to her i lend her, her , my Angela, 
the twentieth part of the property you have deprived her of. 
Ohl I know you will listen to my entreaty I 0 Angela I my 
daughter l ’ And therewith the old man sobbed and lamented 
and moaned, calling upon his child by name in the most heart' 
rending tones. 

“ ‘ I am getting tired of this absurd theatrical scene,’ said the 
Chevalier, indifferently hut impatiently ; bat at this moment the 
door flew open and in burst a girl in a white nightdress, her 
hair disheveled, her face pale as death, — burst in and ran to old. 
Vertua, raised him up, took him in her arms, and oried, ‘O 
father! O father! I have heard all, I know all! Have you really 
loBt everything — everything, really? Have yon not your An- 
gela? What need have we of money and property? Will not 
Angela sustain you and tend you? O father, don’t humiliate 
yourself a moment longer before this despicable monster. It 
is not we, but he, who is poor oncl miserable in the midst 
of his contemptible riohes; for see, he stands there deserted 
in his awful hopeless loneliness ; there is not a heart in all the 
wide world to oling lovingly to his breast, to open out to him 
when he despairs of his own life, of himself. Come, father. 
Leave this house with me. Come, let us make haste and begone, 
that this fearful man may not exult over your trouble.’ 

“Vertua sank half fainting into an easy-ohair. Angela 
knelt down before him, took his hands, kissed them, fondled 
them, enumerated with ohildieh loquacity all the talents, ell 
the accomplishments, which she was mistress of, and by the aid 
of which she would earn a comfortable living for her father ; 
she besought him, from the midst of burning team, to put aside 
all his trouble and distress, since her life would now first aoquire 
true significance, when she had to bow, embroider, Bing, and 
play her guitar, not for mere pleasure, but for her father's sake. 
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u Who, however hardened a sinner, could have remained 
insensible at the sight of Angela, thus radiant in her divine 
beauty, comforting her old father with sweet soft words, whilst 
the purest affeotion, the most ohildlike goodness, beamed from 
her eyes, evidently coming from the very depths of lier heart? 

« Quite otherwise was it with the Chevalier. A perfect 
Gehenna of torment and of the stinging of consoienoo was 
awakened within him . Angela appeared to him to bo tho 
avenging angel of God, before whose splendor tho misty veil 
of his wicked infatuation melted away, bo that he saw with 
horror the repulsive nakedness of his own miserable soul. Yet 
right through the midst of the flames of this infernal pit that 
was blazing in the Chevalier’s heart passed a divine and pure 
Tay, whose emanations of light wore the sweetest rapture, tho 
very hliss of heaven 5 but the shining of this ray only made his 
unutterable torments the more terrible to bear. 

The Chevalier had never been in love. The moment in 
whioh he saw Angela was the moment in which lie was to ex- 
perience the most ardent passion, and also at the same time the 
crushing pain of utter hopelessness. For no man who had 
appeared before the pure angel ohild, lovely Angola, in the way 
the Chevalier had done, could dream of hope. He attempted 
to speak, but his tongue seemed to be numbed by cramp. At 
last, controlling himself with an effort, he stammered with 
trembling voice, ‘ Signor Vertua, listen to mo. I have not 
won anything from you — nothing at all. There is my strong 
box; it is yours, — nay, I must pay you yet more than there is 
there. I am your debtor. There, take it, take it I ’ 

0 my daughter I ’ cried Y ertua, But Angela rose to her 
feet, approaohed the Chevalier, and flashed a proud look upon 
him, saying earnestly and composedly, * Chevalier, allow me to 
tell you that there is something higher than money and goods j 
there are sentiments to whioh you are a stranger, whioh, whilst 
sustaining our souls with the oomfort of Heaven, bid us reject 
your gift, your favor, with oontempt. Keep your mammon, 
which is burdened with the curse that pursues you, you heart- 
less depraved gambler.’ 

“ * Yes,’ oriod the Chevalier, in a fearful voice, his eyes flash; 
ing wildly, for he was perfeotly beside himself, ‘ yes, accursed, 
— aooursed will I be — down into the depths of damnation 
may I be hurled if ever again this hand touches a card. And 
if you then send me from you, Angela, then it will be you who 
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will bring irreparable rain upon me. Obi you don’t know 

you don't understand me. You can’t help but aali mo insaue ; 
but you will feel it— -you will know all, when you see me 
stretohed at your feet with my brains scattered. Angela 1 
it's now a question of life or death I Farewell I * 

“Therewith the Chevalier rushed off in a state of perfect 
despair. Vertua saw through him completely ; he knew what 
change had come over him 5 he endeavored to make his lovely 
Angela understand that oertain oirouinstanoes might Arise which 
would make it neoessary to acoept the Chevalier's present. 
Angela trembled with dread lest Bhe should understand her 
father. She did not conceive how it would ever be possible 
to meet the Chevalier on any other terms save those of con- 
tempt. Destiny, which often ripens into shape deep down in 
the human heart, without the mind being aware of it, permitted 
that to take plaoe which had never been thought of, never been 
dreamed of. 

“ The Chevalier was like a man suddenly wakened up out 
of a fearful dream 5 he saw himself standing on the brink of 
the abyss of ruin, and stretohed out his arms in vain towards 
the bright shining figure whioh had appeared to him, not, how- 
ever, to save him — no — but to remind him of his damnation. 

11 To the astonishment of all Paris, Chevalier Menars’ bank 
disappeared from the gambling house 5 nobody ever saw him 
again ; and hence the most diverse and extraordinary rumors 
were ourrent, each of them more false than the rest. The Chev- 
alier shunned all society ; Ills love found expression in the 
deepest and most unoonquerable despondenoy. It happened, 
however, that old Vertua and liis daughter one day suddenly 
orossed his path in one of the dark and lonely alleys of the 
garden of Malmaison. 

“ Angela, who thought she could never look upon the Cheva- 
lier without oontempt and abliorrenoe, felt strangely moved on 
seeing him so deathly pale, terribly shaken with trouble, hardly 
daring in his shy respect to raise his eyes. She knew quite 
well that ever since that ill-omened night he had altogether 
relinquished gambling and effeotod a complete revolution in 
his habits of life. She, she alone had brought all this about, 
she had saved the Chevalier from ruin — could anything be 
more flattering to her woman’s vanity? Henoe it was that, 
after Vertua had exchanged the usual complimentary remarks 
with the Chevalier, Angela asked in a tone of gentle and syra- 
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Dathetio pity. 'What is the matter with you, Chevalier Menars? 
5Stw P loSing very ill and full of trouble. I am sure you 

ought U>_oonaul ftp .^^e j l0W Angela's words fell like a 
comforting ray of hope upon the Chevalier a lirart. From 
that moment he was not like the same man. He 
liia head; he was able to speak in those tones, fuU of the real 
tabard nature of the man, with which he had formerly won 
all hearts. Vertua exhorted him to come and take possession 

of the house he had won. , 

“‘Yes, Signor Vertua,’ cried the Ohevoher, with animation, 
‘yes that I will do. I will call upon you to-morrow ; but let 
us carefully weigh and clisouss all the conditions of the trans- 
fer, even though it should last some months,’ 

“•Be it so then, Chevalier,’ replied Vertua, smiling. ‘I 
fancy that there will arise a good many things to be disoussad, 
of which we at the present moment have no idea,’^ The Cheva- 
lier, being thus comforted at heart, could not fail to develop 
again all the charms of manner whioh had onoe been so pecul- 
iarly his own before he was led astray by his insane, pernicious 
passion for gambling. His visits at old Vert lift’s grew more 
and more frequent ; Angela oonoeived a- warmer and warmer 
liking for the man whose safeguarding angel she had been, 
until finally she thought she loved him with all lior heart j and 
she promised him her hand, to the great joy of old Vertua, who 
at last felt that the settlement respecting the property he had 
lost to the Chevalier oould now be concluded, 

“One day Angelo, Chevalier Monars' happy betrothed, sat 
at her window wrapped up in varied thoughts of the dolights 
and happiness of love, euoh as young girls when betrothed are 
wont to dwell upon, A regiment of chamura passed by to 
the merry sound of the trumpet, bound for a campaign in 
Spain. As Angela was regarding with sympathetic interest 
the poor men who were doomed to death in the wicked war, a 
young man wheeled his horse quiokly to one side and looked 
up at her, and she sank baok in her ohair fainting. 

“ Oh i the ehaaamr who was riding to meet a bloody death 
was none other than young Duvernet, their neighbor’s son, 
with whom she had grown up, who had run in and out of the 
house nearly every day, and had only kept away since tlio 
Chevalier had begun to visit them, 

“hi the young man’s glanoe, whioh was charged with re- 
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proaohes having all the bitterness of death in them, Angela 
became oonsoious for the first time, not only that he loved her 
unspeakably, but also how boundless was the love which she 
herself felt for him. Hitherto she had not been oonsoioas of 
it; she had been infatuated, fascinated by the glitter which 
gathered ever more thickly about the Chevalier. She now 
understood, and for the first time, the youth’s laboring Bighs 
and quiet unpretending homage ; and now too she also under- 
stood her own embarrassed heart for the first time, knew what 
had oaused the fluttering sensation in her breast when Duver- 
net had oome, and when she had heard his voice. 

“ * It is too late I I have lost him I ’ was the voioe that spoke 
in Angela’s soul. She had courage enough to beat down the 
feelings of wretchedness which threatened to distraot her heart ; 
and for that reason — namely, that she possessed the oouiage 
— she auooeeded. 

“ Nevertheless it did not esoape the Chevalier’s acute per- 
ception that something had happened to powerfully affect 
Angela ; hut he possessed suffloient delioaoy of feeling not to 
seek for a solution of the mystery, which it was evident she 
desired to conoeai from him. He contented himself with de- 
priving any dangerous rival of his power by expediting the 
marriage; and he made all arrangements for its celebration 
with suoh fine taot, and snoh a sympathetic appreciation of his 
fair bride’s situation and sentiments, that she saw in them a 
new proof of the good and amiable qualities of- her husband. 

“The Chevalier’s behavior towards Angela showed him 
attentive to her slightest wish, and exhibited that sinoere 
esteem wliioh springs from the pureBt affeotion; henoe her 
memory of Duvornot soon vanished entirely from her mind. 
The first cloud that dimmed the bright heaven of her hoppiness 
was the illness and death of old Vertna. 

“ Sinoe the night when he had lost all his fortune at the 
Chevalier’s bank he had never touohed a card, but during the 
last momenta of liis life play seemed to have taken complete 
possession of his soul. Whilst the priest who had oome to 
administer to him the oonsol&tion of the Chnroh ere he died 
was speaking to him of heavenly things, he lay with his eyes 
dosed, murmuring between his teeth, ‘lost, won,* whilst his 
trembling half-dead hands went through the motions of deal- 
ing through a tailU t of drawing the oardB. . Both Angda and . 
the Chevalier bent over him and spoke to him in the tenderest 
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manner, but it was of no use j be no longer seemed to know 
them, nor even to be aware of their presence. With a deep- 
drawn sigh * won, 1 he breathed bis last. 

« In the midst of her distressing grief Angela oould not get 
rid of an unooinfortable feeling of awe at the way in which the 
old man had died. She again saw in vivid shape the picture of 
that terrible night when she had first seen the Chevalier as a 
most hardened and reprobate gambler ; and the fearful thought 
entered her mind that he might again, in soornful mockery of 
her, cast aside his mask of goodness and appear in his original 
fiendish character, and begin to pursue his old course of lifo 
once more. 

“And only too soon was Angela’s dreaded foreboding to 
become reality. However great the awe which fell upon the 
Chevalier at old Francesco Yertua’s death soene, when the old 
man, despising the oonsolation of the Churoh, though in the last 
agonies of death, had not been ablo to turn his thoughts from 
his former sinful life — however great was the awe that thou 
fell upon the Chevalier, yet his mind was thereby led, though 
how he oould not explain, to dwell more keenly upon play than 
ever before, so that every night in his dreams ho sat at the 
faro bank and heaped up riches anew. 

“In proportion as Angela’s behavior become more con- 
strained, in consequence of her recollection of the oharaotcr in 
which she had first seen the Chevalier, and as it beocune more 
and more impossible for her to continue to meet him upon the 
old affectionate, confidential footing upon which they had 
hitherto lived, so exactly in the same degroe distrust of Angola 
crept into the Chevalier’s mind, since lie ascribed her constraint 
to the secret which had once disturbed her peace of mind and 
which had not been revealed to him. From tins distrust were 
born displeasure and unpleasantness, and these he expressed in 
various ways which hurt Angela’s feelings. By a singular oroBS 
action of spiritual influence Angela’s recolleotions of the un- 
happy Duvernet began to reour to her mind with fresher force, 
and along with these the intolerable consciousness of her ruined 
love,— the loveliest blossom that had budded in her youthful 
heart. The strained relations between the pair continued to 
increase until things got to such n pitoh that the Chevalier grow 
disgusted vntli bis simple mode of life, thought it dull, and was 
smitten with a powerful longing to enjoy the life of the world 
again. His star of ill omen began to acquire the ascendency. 
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The change which had been inaugurated by displeasure and 
great unpleasantness was completed by an abandoned wretch 
who had formerly been oroupier in the Chevalier's faro bank. 
He suooeeded by means of the most artful insinuations and con- 
versations in making the Chevalier look upon his present walk 
of life os ohildish and ridiculous. The Chevalier could not 
understand at last how, for a woman’s sake, he ever came to 
leave a world whioh appeared to him to contain all that made 
life of any worth. 

“It was not long ere Chevalier Menars’ rich bank was 
flourishing more magnificently than ever, His good luok had 
not left him; victim after victim came and fell.; he amassed 
heaps of riches. But Angela’s happiness — it was mined — 
ruined in fearful fashion ; it was to be compared to a short fail* 
dream. The Chevalier treated her with indifference, nay even 
with oontempt. Often, for weeks and months together, she 
never saw him onoe ; the household arrangements were placed 
in the hands of a steward ; the servants were being constantly 
changed to suit the Chevalier’s whims; so that Angela, a 
stranger in her own house, knew not where to torn for comfort. 
Often during her sleepless nights the Chevalier’s carriage 
stopped before the door, the heavy Btrong box was carried up- 
stairs, the Chevalier flung out a few harsh monosyllnbio words 
of command, and then the doors of his distant room were sent 
to with a bang — ell this she heard, and a flood of bitter tears 
Btarted from her eyes. In a state of the moBt heartrending 
anguish she onlloct upon Duvemefc time after time, and implored 
Providenoe to put an end to her miserable life of trouble and 
suffering, 

“ One day a young man of good family, after losing all his ' 
fortune at the Chevalier's bank, sent a bullet through his brain 
in the gambling house, and in the very same room even in which 
the bank was established, so that the players were sprinkled by 
the blood and scattered brains, and started up agliaab. The 
Chevalier alone preserved his indifference; and, os all were 
preparing to leave the apartment, he asked whether it was in 
accordance with their rules and custom to leave the bank beforo 
the appointed hour on account of a fool who had had no con- 
duct in his play. 

“The ooourrenco created a great sensation. The most 
experienced and hardened gamblers were indignant at the 
Chevalier's unexampled behavior. The voioe of the publio we$. 
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raised ag a i ns t him. The bank was dosed by the police. He 
was, moreover, accused of false play j and his unprecedented 
good luck tended to establish the truth of the charge. Ho woe 
unable to clear himself. The fine he was compelled to pay 
deprived him of a considerable part of his riolios. He found 
himself disgraced and looked upon with contempt ; then lie 
went back to the arms of the wife he had ill-used, and she will- 
ingly reoeived him, the penitent, since the remembranoe of how 
her own father had turned aside from the demoralizing life of 
a gambler allowed a glimmer of hope to rise, that the Cheva- 
lier's conversion might this time, now that ho was older, really 
have some stamina in it. 

“The Chevalier left Paris along with his wife, and went to 
Genoa, Angela’s birthplace. Here he led a very retired life at 
first. Bat all endeavors to restore the footing of quiet domes- 
ticity with Angela, which his evil genius had destroyed, woro 
in vain. It was not long before hiB deep-rooted discontent 
awoke anew and drove him out of the house in a state of uneasy, 
unsettled restlessness. His evil reputation had followed him 
from Paris to Genoa; he dare not venture to establish a bank, 
although he was being goaded to do so by a power ho could 
hardly resist. 

“At that time the richest bank in Genoa was kept by a 
French colonel, who had been invalided owing to Berious 
wounds. His heart burning with envy and fierce haired, the 
Chevalier appeared at the Colonel's table, expecting that his 
usual good fortune would stand by him, and that be should 
Boon ruin his rival. The Colonel greeted him in a merry 
humor, such as was in general not oustomary with him, and 
said that now the play would really be worth indulging in sinoo 
they had got Chevalier Menars and his good luok to join them, 
for now would come the struggle whioh alone mode the game 
interesting. 

“And in fact during the first taille the cards fell favorable 
to the Chevalier as they always had done. But when, relying 
upon his invincible luok, he at last cried ‘Pi* banquet he lost a 
very considerable sum at one stroke. 

"The Colonel, at other times preserving the same oven 
temperament whether winning or losing, now swept the 'money 
towards him with the most demonstrative signs of extrom.0 
delight. From this moment fortune turned away from the 
Chevalier utterly and completely. He played every night, and 
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every night he lost, until his property had melted away to a 
few thousand ducats, which he still had in securities. 

“ The Chevalier had spent the whole day in running about 
to get his securities converted into ready money, and did not 
reach home until late in the evening. So soon as it was fully 
night, he was about to leave the house with his last gold pieces 
in his pooket, when Angela, who suspeoted pretty muoh how 
matters stood, stepped in his path and threw herself at his feet, 
whilst a flood of tearB gushed from her eyes, beseeching him by 
the Virgin and all the saints to abandon his wioked purpose, and 
not to plunge her in want and misery. 

“ He raised her up and strained her to his heart with pain* 
ful passionate intensity, saying in a hoarse voice, ‘ Angela, my 
dear sweet Angela ! It aan’t he helped now, indeed it must be 
so ; I must go on with it, for I can’t let it alone. But to-mor- 
row — to-morrow all your troubles shall he over, for by the 
Eternal Destiuy that rules over us I swear that to-day shall be 
the last time I will play. Quiet yourself, my dear good child 
— go and sleep — dream of happy days to oome, of a better life 
that is in store for you ; that will bring good luck.’ Herewith 
he kissed his wife and hurried off before she oould stop him. 

“Two tattles , and the Chevalier had lost all — oil. He 
Btood beside the Colonel, staring upon the faro table in moody 
senselessness. 

“'Are yon not panting any more, Chevalier?’ said the 
Colonel, shuffling the cardB for a new tattle, ' I have lost all,’ 
replied the Chevalier, forcing himself with an effort to be calm. 

“'Have you really nothing left? ’ asked the Colonel at the 
next tattle. 

‘“I am a beggar,’ oried the Chevalier, his voioe trembling 
with rage and mortification $ and he continued to stare fiercely 
upon the table without observing that the players were gaining 
more and more advantages over the banker. 

“ The Colonel went on playing quietly. But whilst shuf- 
fling the oards for the following tattle, he said in a low voice, 
without looking at the Chevalier, ' But yon have a beautiful 
wife.’ 

“‘What do you mean by that?’ burst out the Chevalier, 
angrily. The Colonel drew his oards without making any 
answer. 

• “ ' Ten thousand ducats or — Angela I ’ said the Colonel, half 
turning round whilst the oards were being out. 
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« « You are mad I ’ exolaimed the Chevalier, who aow began 
to observe on coming more to himself that the Colonel continu- 


ally lost and lost again. . , . , 

“‘Twenty thousand duoats against Angela! said uio 
Colonel, in alow voioe, pausing for a moment in his shuffling 


of the cards. _ _ , , . , 

“ The Chevalier did not reply. The Colonel wont on play- 
ing, and almost all the cards fell to the players’ side. 

“‘Taken!’ whispered the Chevalier in the Colonel b ear, 
as the new tattle began, and he pushed tho queen on the table. 

«in tho noxt draw tho quoon had lost* T.ho OhsvaliGi 1 
draw baok from tho table, grinding his teeth, and in despair 
stood leaning in a window, his face deathly pale. 

“ Play was over. * W ell, and what’s to be done now ? ’ were 
the Colonel's mocking words as he stepped up to the Ohova- 


lier. 

« ‘Ah I ’ cried the Chevalier, quite beside himself, ‘ you have 
made me a beggar, but you must be insane to imagine that you 
could win my wife. Are we on the islands? is my wife a slave, 
exposed as a mere thinfl to the brutal arbitrariness of a repro- 
bate man, that he may trade with her, gamble with her ? But 
it is true I You would have hod to pay twenty thousand duo- 
ats if the queen had won, and so I have lost nil right to raise 
a protest if my wife is willing to leave me to follow you. 
Come along with me, and despair when you see how my wife 
will repel you with detestation when you propose to her that 
she shall follow you as your shameless mistress.’ 

“ ‘ You will be the one to despair,’ replied the Oolonql, with 
a mocking, scornful laugh j ‘you will be the one to despair, 
Chevalier, when Angela burns with abhorrence from you — 
you, the abandoned sinner, who have made her life misorablo — 
and flies into my arms in rapture and delight 5 you will bo tho 
one to despair when you leam that we have been united by tho 
blessing of the Church, and that our dearest wishes are orownod 
with happiness. You call me insane. Ho ! I10 J All I wanted 
to win was the right to obum her, for of Angela herself I am 
sure. Ho I ho I Chevalier, let me inform you that your wifo 
loves me — we, with unspeakable love : let me inform you that 
I am that Duvernet, the neighbor’s son, who was brought up 
along with Angela, bound to her by ties of the most ardent 
affection— -he whom you drove away by means of your dia- 
bolical devices. Ah I it was not until I had to go away to tiro 
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wars that Angela beoame oonsoious to herself of what I was to 
her i I know all. It was too late. The Spirit of Evil suggested 
to me the idea that I might ruin you in play, and so I took to 
gambling, — followed you to Genoa, — and now I have suc- 
ceeded. Away now to your wife.’ 

“ The Chevalier was almost annihilated, like one upon whose 
head had fallen the most disastrous blows of fortune. How 
he saw to the bottom of that mysterious secret, now he saw for 
the first time the full extent of the misfortune whioh he had 
brought upon poor Angela. ‘Angela, my wife, shall decide,’ 
he said hoarsely, and followed the Colonel, who was hurrying 
off at full speed. 

“ On reaching the house the Colonel laid his hand upon the 
latch of Angela’s chamber ; but the Chevalier pushed him book, 
saying, ‘ My wife is asleep. Do you want to rouse her up out 
of her sweet sleep ? ’ 

“‘Hml’ replied the Colonel, ‘Has Angela ever enjoyed 
sweet sleep sinoe you brought all Ibis nameless misery upon 
her?’ Again the Colonel attempted to enter the chamber; 
but the Chevalier threw himself at his feet and screamed, 
frantio with despair, ‘ Be merciful. Let me keep my wife ; 
you have made me a beggar, but lot me keep my wife.’ 

“‘That’s how old Vertua lay at your feet, you misoreant 
dead to all feeling, and could not move your stony heart; 
may Heaven’s vengeanoe overtake you for it.’ Thus spoke the 
Colonel ; and he again strode towards Angela’s chamber. 

“The Chevalier sprang towards the door, tore it open, 
rushed to' the bed in whioh his wife lay, and drew baok the - 
curtains, crying, ‘ Angela t Angela 1’ Bending over her he 
grasped her hand ; but all at once he shook and trembled in 
mortal anguish and oried in a thundering voice, ‘ Look I look I 
you have won my wife’s corpse.’ 

“ Perfectly horrified, the Colonel approached the bed j no 
sign of life I — Angela was dead— dead. 

“ Then the Colonel doubled his fist and shook it heaven- 
wards, and rushed out of the room uttering a fearful ory. 
Nothing more was ever heard of him.” 

This was the end of the stranger’s tale ; and the Baron was 
so shaken that before he oould say anything the stranger had 
hastily risen from the seat and gone away. 

A few days later the stranger was found in his room suffer; . 
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mg from apoplexy of the nerves. He never opened hie mouth 
up to the moment of his death, which ensued after the lapse of 
a few hours. His papers proved that, though he called himself 
Baudnsson simply, he was no less a person than the unhappy 
Chevalier Menars himself. 

The Baron reoognized it as a warning from Heaven, that 
Chevalier Menars had been led across his path to save him just 
as he was approaohing the brink of the preoipioe 5 he yowod 
that he would withstand all the seduotions of the gambler’s 
deceptive luok. 

Up till now he has faithfully kept his word. 


THE SONG OF THE BELL. 

By JOHANN FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. 

(Translated by Edward Lytton-Bulwor.) 

[Johann Christoph Fbiedjiioh von Soiiillbb, the famous Gorin an poet and 
dramatist, was bom at Marbach, WUrtemborg, November 10, 1760. Ilo studied 
law and medicine at Stuttgart, anil was appointed surgeon to a Wllrtomborg 
regiment. Objecting to the restraint Imposed upon him bj tho Duko of Wlir- 
temberg In consequence of the production of his first play, 14 Tho Robbors” 
(1762), he left the army and went to Mannheim, Lelpsio, Dresden, Jena, and 
Weimar, where he became the firm friend of Goethe. Kroin 1780 to 1700 
Schiller held a professorship at Jena* and during this porlod published 11 Tho 
JHstaiy of the Thirty Team* War.” Ho died at Weimar, May 0, 1806, of an 
affection of the lunge. Besides tho works already mentioned, Solilller wroto 
41 The History of the Revolt of the Netherlands 11 ; the dramas 41 Mary Stuart,” 
"Meld of Orleans,” "Bride of Messina,” " William Tell ” ; and the trilogy of 
14 Wallenstein.” Among his lyric pleoea are i “The Ring of Poly orates,” 14 Tho 
Diver, 11 "The Knight of Toggenburg,” and "The Song of tho Boll, 11 ] 


Vivos voco — Mortuos plango — Fulgura /tango, 

i. 

Past in its pidson walls of earth 
Awaits the mold of b&k&d olay I 
XlPi comrades I up, and aid the birth— 

The Bell that shall bo bom to-day | 

Who would honor obtain, 

With his sweat and his pain 
The praise that man gives to the Master must buy; 
But tho blessing withal must descend from on high l 
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And well an earnest word beseems 
The work the earnest hand prepares; 

Its load more light the labor deems 

Whoa sweet discourse the labor shares. 

So let us ponder, not in vain, 

What strength oan work when labor wills I 
For who would not the fool disdain 
"Who ne’er designs what he fulfills ? 

And well it Btamps our Human Race, 

(And hence the gift — To understand) 

That Han within the heart should traoo 
Whate’er he fashions with the hand. 

n. 

From the fir the fagot take t 
Keep it, heap it, hard and dry l 
That the gathered flame may break 
Through the furnace, wroth and high. 
When the oopper within 
Seethes and simmers, the tin 
Pour quick I that the fluid which feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right oourse glib and well. 

Beep hid within this nether oeil, 

What force with fire is molding thus 
In yonder airy tower shall dwell 
And witness for and wide of Us I 
It shall in later days, unfailing, 

Rouse many an ear to rapt emotion, 

Its solemn voioe with Sorrow wailing, 

Or choral chiming to Bevotion. 

Whatever Fate to Mon may bring, 

Whatever weal or woe befall, 

That metal tongue shall backward ring 
The warning moral drawn from all, 

in 

See the ail very bubbles spring] 

Good I the mass is melting now ; 

Let the salts we duly bring 
Purge the flood, and speed the flow I 
From the dross and the soum 
Pure the fusion must oome: 

For perfect and pure we the metal must keep, 
That its voioe may be perfect, and pure, and deep. 
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That voice, with merry inuaio rife, 

The oherished child shall weloome in, 

What time the rosy dreams of life 
In the first slumber’s arms begin, 

As yet in Time’s dark womb unwaming 
Repose the days, or foul or fair 5 
And watchful o’er that golden mornirg 
The Mother Iiove’s untiring oaro I 

And swift the years like arrows fly : 

No more with girls content to play, 

Bounds the bright Boy upon his way, 

Storms through loud life’s tumultuous pleasures. 
With pilgrim Btaff the wide world measures; 
And, wearied with the wish to roam, 

Again seeks, strangerlike, the Father Home. 

And lol os some sweet vision breaks 
Out from its native morning skies, 

With rosy shame on downcast checks, 

The Virgin stands before his ey os. 

A nameless longing seizes him ; 

From all his wild companions flown, 

Tears, strange till then, his eyes bedim, — 

He wanders all alone. 

Blushing, he glides where’er she move; 

Her greeting can transport him ; 

To every mead, to deck his Love, 

The happy wild flowers court him. 

Sweet Hope and tender Longing I yo 
The growth of Life’s first Age of Gold, 

When the heart, swelling, seems to see 
The Gates of Heaven unfold! 

0 Love I the beautiful and brief! 0 prime, 

Glory and verdure of Life’s Summer time I 


IV. 


Browning o'er, the pipes are simmering; 
Lip this wand of day within ! 

If like glass the -wand be glimmering, 
Then the ousting may begin. 

Brisk! brisk now! and see 
If the fusion flow free; 

If (happy and welcome indeed were the sign) . 

If the hard and the ductile united combine. 
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For still where the Strong is betrothed to the Weak, 

And the Stem in sweet marriage is blent with the Meek, 
Bings the concord harmonious, tender and strong: 

So be it with thee if, forever united, 

The heart to the heart flows in'one, lore-delighted I 
Illusion is brief, but repentance is long. 

Lovely, thither are they bringing, 

With her virgin wreath, the Bridel 
To the love feast olearly ringing, 

Toll the ehuroh bells far and wide I 
With that sweetest holyday 
Must the May of life deport; 

With the oestus loosed, away 
Flies illusion from the heart! 

Tot Love lingers lonely, 

When Passion is mute; 

And the blossoms may only 
Give way to the fruit. 

The Husband must enter 
. The hostile life, — 

With struggle and strife 
To plant or to watch, 

To Bnare or to snatch, 

To pray and importune, 

MuBt wager and venture 
And hunt down his fortune. 

Then flows in a current the gear and the gain, 

And the garners are filled with the gold of the grain, — 
How a yard to the court, now a wing to the oenter. 

Within sits another, — 

The thrifty Housewife, . 

The Mild One, the Mother, — 

Her home is her life. 

In its oil-ole die rules; 

And the daughters she schools, 

And she cautions the boyB ; 

With a bustling command 
And a diligent hand, 

Employed, she employs, 

Gives orders to store, 

And the muoh makes the more ; 

Looks the oheBt and the wardrobe with lavender smelling; 

And the hum of the spindle goes quiok through the dwelling ; 
And she hoards in the presses, well-polished and full. 
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The snow of the linen, the shine of the wool j 
Blends the useful and sweot, and from oare and endeavor 
Bests never. 


Blithe the Master (where the while 
prom his roof he sees them smile) 
Eyes the lands, and counts the gain. 
There the beams projecting far 
And the laden storehouse are, 


The blessed golden grain; 

There in undulating jnotiou 
Wave the cornfields like an ocean ; 

Proud the boast the proud lips breathe, — 
«My house is built upon a Took, 

And sees unmoved the stormy shock 
Of waves that fret below." — 

What chain so strong, what girth bo great, 
To bind the giant form of Pato ? 

Swift are the steps of Woe I 


v. 

Bow the oaating may begin I 
See the breach indented there I 
Ere we run the fusion in, 

Halt, and speed the pious prayer! 

Pull the plug out I 
Bee, around aud about, 

What vapor, what vapor, God help us I hoe risen. 

Hal the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison. 

What friend is like the might of Are 
When men can watch and wield the ire ? 
Wliate’er we shape or work we owe 
Still to that heaven-deacondod glow. 

But dread tko heaven-descended glow 
When from their ohoin its wild wings go; 

When where itlisteth, wide and wild, 

Sweeps forth free Nature's freeborn child t 
When the frantic One fleets, 

While no foroe can withstand, 

Through the populous streets 
Whirling ghastly the brand ; 

Por tire Elements hate 
What Man’s labors oreate 
And the works of his hand. 
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Impartially out from the oloud 
Or the 0UIS9 or the blessing may fall I 
Benignantly out from the oloud 
Come the dews, the revivers of all; 

Avengingly out from the oloud 
Come the levin, the bolt, and the ball. 

Hark I a wail from the steeple I Aloud 
The Bell shrills its voice to the crowd 1 
Look I look t red as blood 
All on high I 

It is not the daylight that fills with its flood 
The sky. 

What a clamor awaking 
Boats up through the street ( 

What a hell vapor breaking 
Bolls on, through the street I 
And higher and higher 
Aloft moves the column of Fire I 
Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirlwind it goes, 

And the air like the steam from a furnace glows. 

Beams are cracking, posts are shrinking, 

Walls are sinking, windows olinking, 

Children crying, 

Mothers flying, 

And the beast (the black ruin yet smoldering under) 

Yells the howl of its pain and its ghastly wonder. 

Hurry and scurry I away l away 1 

The face of the night is as dear as the day. 

As the links in a chain, 

Again and again 

Flies the bucket from hand to hand; 

High in arches up-puBhing, 

The engines are gushing, 

And the flood, as a beast on the prey that it hounds, 

With a roar on the breast of the element bounds. 

To the grain and the fruits, 

Through the rafters and beams, 

Through the barns and the garners it oraokles and streams I 
As If they would rend up the earth from its roots, 

Bush the flames to the sky, 

Giant-high l 

And at length, 

Wearied ont and despairing man bows to their strength, 
With on idle gaze jaeeing their wrath consume, 
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And submits to Mb doom. — 

Desolate 

The place, and dread 1 
For stonns the barren bed ! 

In the blank voids, that cheerful casements were, 
Comes to and fro the melancholy air, 

And sits Despair; 

And through the ruin, blookening in its shroud, 
Peers as it fiitB the melancholy oloud. 

One human glAnoe of grief upon the grave 
Of ell that Fortune gave 
The loiterer takes, then turns him to depart 
And grasps the wanderer's staff, and mans his heart. 
Whatever else the element bereaves, 

One bleBsing, more than all it reft, it leaves, — 

The faces that he loves i he counts them o’er; 

See I not one look is missing from that store. 


vi. 

Now, clasped the Bell within the day, 

The mold the mingled metals fill s 
0, may it, sparkling into day, 

Howard the labor and the Bkill I 
Alas I should it fail,— 

For the mold may bo frail | 

And still with oar hope must be mingled the fear, — 
And even now, while we speak, the mishap may be near. 

To the dai'k womb of sacred earth 
This labor of our hands la given, 

As Beeds that wait the second birth 
And turn to blessings, watched by heaven; 

As seeds (how dearer far than they |) 

We bury in the diemal tomb, 

Where Hope and Sorrow bend to pray 
That aune beyond the realm of day 
May warm them into bloom. 

From the steeple 
ToIIb the Bell 
Deep and heavy 
The death knell I 

Guiding with dirge note, solemn, aad, and slow, 

To the loot home earth’s weary wanderera know. 
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It is that worshiped Wifet 
It is that faithful Mother I 
Whom the dark Prince of Shadows leads benighted 
From that dear am where oft she hung delighted, 

Far from those blithe companions born 
Of her, and blooming in their mom, 

On whom, when couched her heart above, 

So often looked the Mother Love! 

Ah I rent the sweet Home’s union band I 
And never, never more to oome, 

She dwells within the shadowy land 
Who was the Mother of that Home I 
How oft they miss that tender guide, — 

The oare, the watch, the face, the Mother! 

And where she sat the babes beside 
Sits, with unloving looks, Another. 

to 

While the mass is cooling now, 

Let the labor yield to leisure I 
As the bird upon the bough, 

Loose the travail to the pleasure I 
When the soft starB awaken, 

Eaoh task be forsaken I 

And the vesper bell lulling the earth into peace, 

If the Master still toil, chimes the workman’s release. 

Homeward from the tasks of day, 

Through the greenwood’s welcome way 
Wends the workman, blithe and ohearly, ■ 

To the cottage loved so dearly j 
And the eye and ear are meeting — 

Now the slow sheep homeward bleating, 

Now, the wonted shelter near, 

Lowing the lusty-fronted steer, — 

Creaking now the heavy wain 
Eeels with the happy harvest grain, 

While with many-colored leaves 
Olitters the garland on the sheaves ; 

For the reaper’s work is done, 

And the young folk’s dance begun! 

Desert street! and quiet mart! 

Biience 1 b in the City’s heart} 

And the sooial taper lighteth 
Eaoh dear fnoe that Home uniteth; 
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While the gate the town before 
Heavily swinge with, sullen roar. 

Though darkness is spreading 
O’er earth, the Upright 
And the Honest undreading 
Look safe on the Night, 

Which the evil man watches in awe: 

For the eye of the Night is the Law. 

Bliss-dowered, 0 daughter of the skies I 
Hail I holy Order I whose employ 
Blends like to like in light and joy : 

Builder of cities I who of old 
Galled the wild man from waste and wold; 
And, in his lint thy presence stealing, 
Boused each familiar household feeling, 
And, best of all, the happy ties, 

The center of the social band — 

The Instinct of the Fathbbi/AndI 

United thus, each helping each, 

Brisk work the countless hands forever: 

For naught its power to Strength con teach 
Like Emulation and Endeavor. 

Thus linked, the master with the man, 

Each in his rights oan each revere } 

And, while they march in Freedom’s van, 
Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear. 

With Freedom labor is renown ; 

Who works gives blessings and commands. 
Kings glory in the orb and orown j 
Be outb the glory of our hands I 

Long in these walls, long may we greet 
Your footfalls, Peace I and Concord sweet 1 
Distant the day, 0 1 distant for 
When the rude hordes of trampling War 
Shall scare the silent vale ; 

And where 

Now the sweet heaven, when day doth leave 
The air, 

Limns its soft rose hues on the veil of Eve, 

Shall the fierce war brand tossing in the gale 
O’er town and hamlet shake the horrent glare I 
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Till. 

Now, its destined task fulfilled, 

Asunder break the prison mold I 
Let the goodly Bell we build 
Eye and heart alike behold! 

The hammer down, heave 
Till the cover It cleave I 
For not till we shatter the wall of its cell 
Can we lift from its darkness and bondage the Bell 

To break the mold the Master may, 

If Bkilled the hand and ripe the hour; 

But woe I when on its fiery way 
The metal seeks itself to pour. 

Frantic and blind, with thunder knell 
Exploding from its shattered home, 

And glaring forth as from a hell. 

Behold the red Destruction come I 
When rages strength that lias not reason, 
There breaks the mold before the season : 
When numbers burst what bound before, 

Woe to the State, that thrives no more I 
Tea, woe I when in the City’s heart 
The latent spark to flame is blown, 

And millions from their silence start 
To olaim without a guide their own. 

Discordant howls the warning Bell, 
Proclaiming discord wide and far, 

And, bom but things of peace to tell, 

Becomes the ghastliest voice of war. 

« Freedom I Equality I " — To blood 
Bush the roused people at the sound I 
Through street* hall, palace, roars the flood, 
And banded murder doses round. 

Hyena shapes (that women were) 

Jest with the horrors they survey ; 

They hound, they rend, they mangle there, 

As panthers with their prey. 

Naught rests to hallow, — burst the ties 
Of life's sublime and reverent awe : 

Before die Vice the Virtue flies, 

And universal crime is Law. 

Man fears the lion's kingly tread, 

Man fears the tiger's fangs of terror j 
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And still the dreadest of the dread 
Is Man himself in error. 

No toroh, though lit from heaven, illumes 
The Blind r why plaoe it in his hand ? 

It lights not him ; it but consumes 
. The Oily and the Bond. 


IX. 

Rejoice I and laud the prospering skies! 
The kernel bursts its husk. Behold 
From the dull clay the metal rise, 

Pure shining as a star of gold l 
Rim and orown glitter bright, 

Like the Ban's flash of light) 

And even the 'seutoheon, clear-graven, shall toll 
That the art of a Master has fashioned the Bell. 

Gome in I come in I 

My merry men I — We'11 form a ring, 

The newborn labor christening, — 

And CONCORD we will name her I 

To union may her heartfelt call 

In brother love attune us oil I 

May she the destined glory win 

Bor which the MaBter sought to frame her ! 

Aloft (all earth's existence under) 

In blue pavilioned heaven afar 
To dwell, the Neighbor of the Thunder, 

The Borderer of the Star. 

Be hers, above, a voice to raise 
Like those bright hosts in yonder sphere 
■Who, while they move, their Maker praise, 
And lead around the wreathbd year i 
To Bolemn and eternal things 
We dedicate her lip sublime! 

As hourly calmly on she swings 
Banned by the fleeting wings of Time, 

No pulse, no heart, no feeling hers, 

She lends the warning voioe to Rate, 

And still companions while she stirs 
The changes of the Human State : 

So may she teach us, as her tone, 

But now so mighty, melts away, 

That earth no life which earth has knpwn 
Brom the last Bilenoe can delay I 
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Slowly now the oords upheave her ; 

From her earth grave soars the Bell. 

’Mid the airs of heaven we leave her, 

In the Mueio Realm to dwell. 

Up t upward I yet raise I — 

She has risen j aheswayB. 

Fair Bell I to our City bode joy and inorease I 
And 0 1 may thy first sound be hallowed to Peace 1 


THE MAN IN THE BELL. 

By WILLIAM MAGINN. 

[William Maoinn, Irish man of letters and typical bohemian, was bom In 
Dublin, July 10, 1708. The eon of an eminent schoolmaster, he carried on the 
school himself after graduation from Trinity College, Dublin, meanwhile becom- 
ing a voluminous contributor to fflackmod'B and other periodicals under various 
pseudonyms (finally fixing on “ Morgan O’Doherty "), suggesting the “Nootes 
Ambrosian® ” and writing some of It, and In 1828 settling In Loudon for a liter- 
ary life. He was Murray’s ohlef man on the Jfapi'wetitative,’ Its foreign oorro- 
apondent in Peris \ returning, was Joint editor of the Standards then on the 
scnrrilons Age. He founded Fraser’s Magazine In 1880, and made It the most 
brilliant la Gnat Britain ; contributed to fflacleaoo&’a and Bentley's later ; and 
In 1888 he wrote tho “ Homerlo Ballads ” for Fraser's, His literary feuds were 
endless and savage. After running down for yours and once being in a debtor’s 
prison (Thaokorny portrays him as "Captain Shandon " In "Pendenni 0 "),he 
died August 21, 1812.] 

IN my younger (lays bell ringing was much more in fashion 
among the young men of — than it is now. Nobody, I 
believe, praotioeB it there at present exoept the servants of. the 
ohuroh, and the melody has been mubh injured in consequence. 
Some fifty yearn ago, about twenty of us who dwelt in the 
vioinity of the oftthedral formed a blub, whioh used to ring 
every peal that woe called forj and, from continual practloe 
and a rivalry whioh arose between us and a club attached to 
another steeple, and which tended considerably to sharpen our 
zeal, we became very Mozarts on our favorite instruments. 
But my bell-ringing practice was shortened by a singular aooi- 
dent, whioh not only stopped my performance, but made even 
the sound of a bell terrible to my ears. 

Ono Sunday I went with another into the belfry to ring for 
noon prayers, but the seoond stroke we had pulled showed us 
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that the clapper of the hell we were at was muffled. Some 
one had been buried that morning, and it had been prepared, 
of course, to ring a mournful note. We did not know of this, 
but the remedy was easy. “ Jack,” said my oomperuon, stop 
up to the loft and out off the hat;" for the way we had 
of muffling was by tying a piece of an old hat or of oloui 
(the former was preferred) to one side of the clapper, which 
deadened every seoond toll. I complied and, mounting into 
tho belfry, crept' na usual into the bell, where I began to out 
away. The hat had been tied on in some more complicated 
manner than usual, and I was perhaps three or four minutes 
in getting it off 5 during which time my oompanion below was 
hastily called away, by amesssge from his sweetheart, I believe j 
hut that is not material to my story. The person who called 
him was a brother of the oluh, who, knowing that the time luid 
come for rin gin g for Bervioe, and not thinking that any one was 
above, began to pull. At this moment I was just getting out, 
when I felt the hell moving; I guessed the reason at once — 
it was a moment of terror ; but by a hasty, and almost oonvul- 
sive, effort I succeeded in jumping down, and throwing myself 
on the flat of my back under the bell. 

The room in which it was, was little more than sufficient to 
contain it, the bottom of the bell coming within a couple of 
feet of the floor of lath. ' At that time I certainly was not so 
bulky as I am now, but as I lay it was within an inch of my 
face. I had not laid myself down a seoond when the ringing 
began. It was a dreadful situation. Over me swung an im- 
mense mass of metal, ono touch of whioh would have crushed 
me to pieces ; the floor under me was prinoipolly oomposed of 
crazy laths ; and if they gave way, I was precipitated to the 
distance of about fifty feet upon a loft, whioh would, in all 
probability, have sunk under tiie impulse of my fall, and sent 
me to be dashed to atoms upon tho marble floor of tho ohoncel, 
a hundred feet below. I remembered, for fear is quick in 
recollection, bow a common olookwright, about a month before, 
had fallen and, bursting through the floors of the steeple, driven 
in the ceilings of the porch, and even broken into the marbio 
tombstone of a bishop who slept beneath. This was my first 
terror, but the ringing had not continued a minute before a 
more awful and immediate dreAd came on me. The deafening 
sound of the bell Bmote into my ears with a thunder wliioh 
made me fear their drums would oraok. There was not a fiber 
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of my body it did not thrill through *. it entered my very soul; 
thought and reflection were almost utterly banished; I only 
retained the sensation of agonizing terror. Every moment I 
saw the bell sweep within an inch of my faoe ; and my eyes — 1 
could not olose them, though to look at the objeot was bitter as 
death — followed it instinctively in its oscillating progress until 
it came baok again. It was in vain I said to myself that it 
oould oome no nearer at any future awing than it did at first ; 
every time it descended, I endeavored to shrink into the very 
floor to avoid being buried under the down-sweeping mass ; 
and then, reflecting on the danger of pressing too weightily on 
my frail support, would cower up again as far as I dared. 

At first my fears were mere matter of faot. I was afraid 
the pulleys above would give way, and let the bell plunge on 
me. At another time, the possibility of the blapper being shot 
out in Borne sweep, and dashing through my body, os I hiid 
seen a ramrod glide through a door, flitted across my mind. 
The dread also, as I have already mentioned, of the orazy floor 
tormented me; but these soon gave way to fears not more 
unfounded, but more visionary, and of course more tremendous, 
The roaring of the hell confused my intellect, and my fanoy 
Boon began to teem with all sorts of strange and terrifying 
ideas. The bell pealing above, and opening its jaws with a 
hideous clamor, seemed to me at one time a ravening monster, 
raging to devour me; at another, a whirlpool ready to suok 
me into its bellowing abyss. As I gazed on it, it assumed all 
shapes ; it was a flying eagle, or rather a roo of the Arabian 
story-tellers, clapping its wings and soreaming over. me. As 
I looked upward into it, it would appear sometimes to lengthen 
into indefinite extent, or to be twisted at the end into the spiral 
folds of the tail of a flying dragon. Nor was the flaming breath 
or fiery glanoe of that fabled animal wanting to oonlplete the 
picture. My eyes, inflamed, bloodshot, and glaring, invested 
the supposed monster with a full proportion of unholy light. . 

It would be endless were I to merely hint at oil the fancies 
that possessed my mind. Every object that was hideous and 
roaring presented itself to my imagination. I often thought 
that I was in a hurricane at sea, and that the vessel in which 
I was embarked tossed under me with the most furious vehe- 
mence. The air, set in motion by the swingipg of the bell, 
blew over me nearly with the violenoe and more than, the 
thunder of a tempest; and the floor seemed to reel under - me 
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as under a drunken man. But the most awful of all the ideas 
that seized on me were drawn from the eupernaturol. In the 
vast oavern of the bell hideous faoee appeared, and glared down 
on mo with terrifying frowns, or with grinning mockery , still 
more appalling. At last the Devil himself, accoutered, as in 
the common description of the evil spirit, with hoof, horn, and 
tail, and eyes of infernal luster, made his appearance, and called 
on me to ouree God and worship him, who was powerful to 
save me. This dread suggestion he uttered with the full-toned 
clangor of the bell. I liad him within an inoli of me, and I 
thought on the fate of the Santon Barsisa. Strenuously and 
desperately I defied him, and bade him he gone. Reason, then, 
for a moment resumed her sway, but it was only to fill mo with 
fresh terror, just as the lightning dispels the gloom that sur- 
rounds the benighted mariner, but to show him that his vessel 
is driving on a rook, where she must inevitably bo dashed to 
pieces. I found I was becoming delirious, and treinblod lest 
reason should utterly desert mo. This is at all times an 
agonizing thought, but it smote me then with tenfold agony. 
I feared lest, when utterly deprived of my senses, I should rise 5 
to do whioh I was every moment tempted by that strange feel- 
ing which calls on a man, whose head is dizzy from standing 
on the battlement of a lofty castle, to precipitate himself from 
it ; and then death would be inatant and tremendous. When 
I thought of this I became desperate j — I caught the floor with 
a grasp whioh drove the blood from my nails $ and I yelled 
with the ory of despair. I called for help, I prayed, I shouted s 
but all the effortB of my voioe were, of oourse, drowned in tho 
bell. As it passed over my mouth, it occasionally echoed my 
ories, whioh mixed not with its own sound, hut preserved tlioir 
distinct character. Perhaps this was but fanoy. To mo, I 
know, they then sounded as if they were the shouting, howl- 
ing, or laughing of the fiends with whioh my imagination had 
peopled tho gloomy oave which swung over me. 

You may accuse me of exaggerating my feelings 3 but I am 
not. Many a scene of dread have I since passed through, but 
they are nothing to the self-inflicted terrors of this half-hour. 
The anoients have doomed one of the damned, in their Tar- 
tarus, to lie under a rook whioh every moment seems to be 
desoending to annihilate him 5 and an awful punishment it 
would he. Bat if to this you add a clamor as loud as if ten 
thousand Furies were howring about you, a deafening uproar 
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banishing reason and driving you to madness, you must allow 
that the bitterness of the pang was rendered more terrible. 
There is no man, firm as his nerves may be, who oould retain 
his courage in this situation. 

In twenty minutes the ringing was done. Half of that 
time passed over me without power of computation, the other 
half appeared an age. When it ceased, I became gradually 
more quiet j but a new feaT retained me. I knew that five 
minutes would elapse without ringing ; but at the end of that 
short time the bell would be rung a ssoond time for five minutes 
more. I oould not calculate time. A minute and an hour were 
of equal duration. I feared to rise, lest the five minutes should 
have elapsed, and the ringing be again commenoed ; in which 
oaee I should be crushed, before I oould escape, against the 
walls or framework of the bell. I therefore still oontinued to 
lie down, cautiously shifting myself, however, with a oareful 
gliding, so that my eye no longer looked into the hollow. 
This was of itself a considerable relief. The cessation of the 
noise had, in a great measure, the effeot of stupefying me, for 
my attention, being no longer ocoupied by the chimeras I had 
conjured up, began to flag. All that now distressed me was 
the constant expectation of the seoond ringing, for which, 
however, I settled myself with a kind of etapid resolution. I 
dosed my eyes, and olenohed my teeth as firmly os if they 
were screwed in a vise. At last the dreftded moment came, 
and the first swing of the bell extorted a groan from me, as 
they say the most resolute victim soreoms at the sight of the 
raok, to whioh he iB for a seoond time destined. After this, 
however, I lay silent and lethargic, without a thought. Wrapt 
in the defensive armor of stupidity, I defied the bell and its 
intonations. When it ceased, I was roused a little by (he hope 
of escape. I did not, however,' decide on this step hastily ; 
but, putting up iny hand with the utmost oaution, I touohed 
the rim. Though the ringing had oeased, it still was tremulous 
from the sound, and shook under my hand, whioh instantly re- 
coiled as from an eleotrio jar. A quarter of an hour probably 
elapsed before I again dared to make the experiment, and then 
I found it at rest. I determined to lose no time, fearing that I 
might have lain then already too long, and that the bell for 
evening servioe would catch me. This dread stimulated me, 
and. I slipped out with the utmost rapidity, and arose. I stood, 
I suppose, for a minute, looking with silly wonder on the place 
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of my imprisonment, penetrated with joy ah escaping, but thou, 
rushed down the atony and irregular stair with tire velocity of 
lightning, and arrived in the bell ringer’s room. This was the 
lost act I had power to aooomplieh. I leant against the wall, 
motionless and deprived of thought, in which posture my com- 
panions found me when, in the. course of a couple of hours, 
they returned to their occupation. 

They were shocked, as well they might be, at the figure 
before them. The wind of the bell had excoriated my face, 
and my dim and stupefied eyes were fixed with a lackluster 
gaze in my raw eyelids. My hands were torn and bleeding, 
my hair disheveled, apd my clothes tattered. They spoke to 
me, but I gave no answer* They shook me, but I remained 
insensible. They then became alarmed, and has tened to re- 
move me. He who had first gone up with me in the forenoon 
met them bb they carried me through the churchyard, and 
through him, who was shocked at having, in some measure, 
occasioned the aooident, the cause of my misfortune was dis- 
covered. I was put to bed at home, and remained for three 
days delirious, hut gradually recovered my senses. You may 
be sure the bell formed a prominent topic of my ravings j and, 
if I heard a peal, they were instantly increased to the utmost 
violence. Even when the delirium abated, my sleep was con- 
tinually disturbed by imagined ringings, and my dreams were 
haunted by the fancies whioh almost maddened me while in 
the steeple. My friends removed me to a house in the country, 
whioh waB sufficiently distant from any place of worship to save 
me from the apprehensions of hearing the ohuroh-going bell ; 
for what Alexander Selkirk, in Cowpet’e poem, complained of 
as a misfortune, was then to me as a blessing. Here I re- 
covered; but even long after reooveTy, if a gale wafted the 
notes of a peal towards me, I started with nervous apprehen- 
sion. I felt a Mahometan hatred to all the bell tribe, and 
envied the subjects of the Commander of the Faithful tile 
sonorous voice of their Muezzin. Tima cured this, os it oures 
the most of our follies; but even at the present day, if by 
chance my nerves be unstrung, some partioular tones of the 
cathedral bell have power to surprise me into a momentary 
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[ButJin Allan Poe : An American pout and author; horn at Boston, 
Mass., 1800. Orphaned In his third year, he was adopted by John Allan, a 
wealthy merchant of Richmond, Vo., by whom ho was sent to aohool at Stoke- 
Newington, near London. He spent a year at tho University of Virginia (1829) ; 
enlisted as a private In the United States army under an assumed name, becom- 
ing sergeant major (1820) ; a *d was admitted to West Point (1880), receiving 
his dismissal the next year. Thrown upon hie own resources, he began writing 
for tho papers. Subsequently he became editor of tbs Southern Literary JWee- 
ecnoer, In Richmond ; was on the stall of The Gentleman ’» Magaetne and Gra- 
ham's dfagasftu, In Philadelphia, and the Broadway Journal In New York. He 
died in a Baltimore hospital, Ootober 7, 1846. “ The Raven ” and “ The Bells ” 
are his most popular poems, His fame as a prose writer rests on his tales of 
terror and mystery,] 

T. 

Hear the sledges with the bells, — 

Silver bells 1 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells I 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the ioy air of night 1 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runio rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bolls, 

Bells, bells, bells,— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells, 

u. 

Hear the mellow wedding belle, — 

Golden bells I 

What a world of happiness their harmony foretells) 

Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight l 
From the molten, golden notes, 

And all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtledove that listens, while Bhe gloats 
On the moon 1 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells i 
How it swells! 

How it dwells 
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On the Future I How it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, hells, bells, — 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells 1 


in. 

Hear the load alarum bells, — 

Brazen bells 1 

'What a tale of terror, now, their turbulenoy tolls! 

In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright I 
Too much horrified to speak, 

They can only shriek, Bhriek, Bhviek, 

Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire. 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 

With a desperate desire, 

And a resolute endeavor 
How— now to sit, or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced inoon. 

Oh, the bells, hells, bells ! 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair 1 

How they olang, and dash, and roar! 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air I 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging, 

And the elanging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows $ 

Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling, 

And the wrangling. 

How the danger sinks and swells, 

By the sinking os the swelling in the anger of the bells. 
Of the bells, — . 

Of the hells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, — 

In the clamor and the olangor of the bells 1 

. * 
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Hear the tolling of the bells, — 

Iron bells I 

What a world of solemn, thought their monody compels t 
In the silence of the night, 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their toue I 
For every sound that floatB 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people — ah, the people — 

They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone, 

Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone: 

They are neither man nor woman,— 

They are neither brute nor human, — 

They are Ghouls; 

And their king it is who tolls, — 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Soils a pecan from the bells t 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pecan of the bells, 

And he donees, and he yelle ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Rvmio rhyme, 

To the paean of the bells, — 

Of the belle : 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sorb of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of the bells, — 

Of the bells, bells, bells,— 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Runio rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells,— 

Of the bells, bells, bel/s, — 

To the tolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bellp. 

Sells, bells, bells,— 

To the moaning and the groaning of the hells. 
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(Prom 11 The Wandering Jew.") 

[Euq£nb Sue, author, was horn In Paris, Franco, December 10, 1604, fiou 
of a naval surgeon. Ho was educated to his father’s profession, and spent six 
yean In the navy, retiring in 1880. He published: “ Kernook, the Pirate" 
(1830), " History of the French Navy ” (1886-1887), “ History of the War Navies 
of all Nations " (1841), “The Mysteries of Paris” (1848), "The Wondering 
Jew" (1846), "Martin the Foundling” (1847), "The Seven Deadly 81ns” 
(1847-1840), “The Mysteries of the People” (1840), "The Jouffroy Foully ” 
(1864), " The Secrets of the Confessional ” (1868), and other works less Im- 
portant. Ho died at Aunooy, Hte. Savoie, France, July 8, 1867.) 


The morning after Dupont’s mission to Prinoe Djalma, the 
latter was walking with hasty and impatient step np and down 
the little saloon, which communicated, ns we already know, with 
the greenhouse from which Adrienne had entered when she first 
appeared to him. In remembrance of that day, he had chosen 
to dress himself as on the occasion in question : lie wore the 
same tunic of “white cashmere, with a cherry-colored turban, to 
match with his girdle ; his gaiters of soarlet velvet, embroidered 
with silver, displayed the fine form of his leg, and terminated 
in small white morocco slippers, with rod heels. Happiness has 
so instantaneous, and, as it ware, material an influence upon 
young, lively, and ardent natures, that Djalma, dejected and 
despairing only the day before, was no longer like the same 
person. The polo, transparent gold of Ills complexion, was no 
longer tarnished by a livid hue. Hie large eyes, of late ob- 
soured like black diamonds by a humid vapor, now shone with 
mild radiance in the center of their pearly setting; his lips, 
long pale, had recovered their natural oolor, which was rich 
and soft as the fine purple flowers of his country. 

Evor and anon, pausing in his hasty walk, he stopped sud- 
denly, and drew from his bosom a little pieco of paper, care- 
fully folded, wliiali l>o pressed to his lips with onthnsiastio 
ardor. Then, unable to restrain the expression of his hap- 
piness, ho uttered n full and sonorous cry of joy, and with a 
bound he wjia in front of the plate glass which separated the 
saloon from the conservatory, in which he had first seen Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville. By a singular power of romembranoo, 
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or marvelous hallucination of a mind possessed by a fixed idea, 
Djalma bad often seen, or fanoied he saw, the adored semblanoe 
of Adrienne appear to him through this sheet of crystal. The 
illusion had been so complete, that, with his eyes ardently fixed 
on the vision he invoked, he had been able, with the aid of a 
pencil dipped in oarmine, to trace, with ustonishing exactness, 
the profile of the ideal countenance which the delirium of his 
imagination had presented to his view. It was before these deli- 
oate lines of bright oarmine that Djalma now stood in deep con- 
templation, after perusing, and reperusing, and raising twenty 
times to his lips the letter he had received the night before 
from the hands of Dupout. Djalma was not alone. Farin- 
ghea watohed all the movements of the prinae, with a subtle, 
attentive, and gloomy aspect. Standing respectfully in a cor- 
ner of the saloon, the half-caste appeared to be oooupied in un- 
folding and spreading out Djalma’s sash, light, silky Indian 
web, the brown ground of whioh was almost entirely oonoealed 
by the exquisite gold and Bilver embroidery with whioh it was 
overlaid. 

The oountenanoe of the hnlf-oaste wore a dark and gloomy 
expression. He oould not deoeive himself. The letter from 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, delivered by Dupont to Djalma, 
must have been the cause of the delight he now experienced, 
for, without doubt, he knew himself beloved. In that event, 
liis obstinate silence toward Faiinghea, ever since the latter 
had entered the saloon, greatly alarmed the half-oaste, who 
oould not tell what interpretation to put upon it. The night 
before, after parting with Dupont, he had hastened, in a state 
of anxiety easily understood, to look for the prince, in the hope 
of ascertaining the effect produced by Mademoiselle de. Oardo- 
ville’a letter. But he found the parlor door closed, and when 
he knocked, he received no answer from within. Then, though 
the night was far advanced, he had dispatched a note to Rodin, 
in whioh he inf ormed him of Dupont's visit and its probable 
intention. Djalma had indeed passed the night in a tumult 
of happiness and hope, and a fever of impatience quite impossi- 
ble to desoribo. Repairing to his bedchamber only toward 
the morning, ho had token a few moments of repose, and had 
then dressed himself without assistance. 

Many times, hut in vain, the, half-oaste had discreetly 
knocked at the door of Djalma'a apartment. It was only in the 
early part of the afternoon that the prinoe hod rung the bell to 
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order his carriage to he ready by half-past two. Faringhea hav- 
ing presented himself, theprinoe had given him the order with- 
out looking at him, as he might have done to any other of his 
servants. Was this suspicion, aversion, or mere absence of mind 
on the part of JDjalma? Such were the questions which the 
half-oaste put to himself with growing anguish ; for the designs 
of which he was the most active and immediate instrument 
might all be mined by the least suspicion in the prinoe. 

“Oh I the hours — the hours— how slow they are I” oried 
the young Indian, suddenly, in a low and trembling voioe. 

“ The day before yesterday, my lord, you said the hours 
were very long,” observed Faringhea, as he drew near Djalma 
in order to attract his attention. Seeing that lie did not suc- 
ceed in this, he advanced a few steps nearer, and resumed : 
“ Your joy seems very great, my lord ; tell the oause of it to 
your poor and faithful servant, that be also may rejoice with 
you.” 

If he heard the words, Djalma did not pay any attention to 
them. He made no answer, and his large blaolc eyes gazed 
upon vacancy. He seemed to smile admiringly on some en- 
chanting vision, and he folded his two hands upon his bosom, 
in the attitude which bis countrymen assume at the hour of 
prayer. After some instants of contemplation, he said, “ What 
o’clock is it ? ” but be asked this question of himself, rather 
than of any third person. 

“ It will soon be two o’dook, my lord,” said Faringhea. 

Having heard this answer, Djalma seated himself, and hid 
his faoe in his hands, as if completely absorbed in some ineffable 
meditation. Urged on by his growing anxiety, and wishing 
at any cost to attract the attention of Djalma, Faringhea ap- 
proaohed still nearer to him, and, almost certain of the effeot 
of the words he was about to utter, said to him in a slow and 
emphatio voice : “ My lord, I am sure that you owe the happi- 
ness which now transports you to Mademoiselle de Cardovillo.” 

Hardly had this name been pronounced, than Djalma started 
from his chair, looked the halt-breed full in the feoe» and ex- 
claimed, as if only just aware of his presence, “ Farincrhen I von 
here! what is the matter?” e * 

“ Your faithful servant shares in your iov, mv lord ” 

“What joy?” * * 

“That whioh the letter of Mademoiselle de Coi-doville hua 
occasioned, my lord.” 
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Djalma returned no answer, but his eyes ahone with so 
much serene happiness that the half-oaste recovered from his 
apprehensions. No oloud of doubt or suspicion obscured the 
radiant features of the prince. After a few moments of silenoe, 
Djalma fixed upon the half-caste a look half veiled with a tear 
of joy, and said to him, with the expression of one whose heart 
overflows with love and happiness : “ Oh 1 such delight is good 
— great — like heaven I for it is heaven which ” 

“You deserve this happiness, my lord, after so many 
sufferings.’' 

“What sufferings? Oh! yes. I formerly suffered at 
Java; but that was years ago.” 

“My lord, this great good fortune does not astonish me. 
What have I always told yon? Do not despair; feign a 
violent passion for some other woman, and then this proud 
young lady ” 

At these words Djalma looked at the half-caste with so 
piercing a glance, that the latter stopped short ; but the prinoe 
said to him with offeotionate goodness, “ Go on I I listen.” 

Then, leaning his chin upon his hand, and his elbow on his 
knee, he gazed so intently on Faringhea, and yet with such 
unutterable mildness, that even that iron soul was touched for 
a moment with a slight feeling of remorse. 

“ I was saying, my lord,” he resumed, “ that by following 
the oouusels of your faithful slave, who persuaded you to feign 
a passionate love for another woman, you have brought the 
proud Mademoiselle de Cardoville to come to you. Did I not 
tell you it would be so?” 

“Yes, you did tell me so,” answered Djalma, still maintain- 
ing the same position, and examining the half-oaste with, the 
same fixed and mild attention. 

The surprise of Faringhea inoreased ; generally, the prinoe, 
without treating him with the least harshness, preserved the 
somewhat distant and imperious manners of their common 
country, and he had never before spoken to him with such 
extreme mildness. Knowing all the evil he had done the 
prinoe, and suspicious as the wicked must ever be, the half-caste 
thought for a moment that hia master’s apparent kindness 
might oonceal a snare. He continued, therefore, with less 
assurance, “ Believe mo, my lord, this day, if you do but know 
how to profit by your advantages, will console you for all your 
troubles, which have indeed, been great— for Only yesterday, 
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thougli you are generous enough to forget it, only yesterday you 
suffered, cruelly — but you were not alone in your sufferings. 
This proud young lady suffered also I ” 

“Do you thiidc so 7 ” said Djalma. 

“ Oh I it is quite sure, my lord. What must she not have 
felt, when she saw you at the theater with another woman I If 
she loved you only a little, she must have been deeply wounded 
in her self-esteem } if Blie loved you with passion, she must 
have been struck to the heart. At length, you see, wearied 
out with Buffering, she has come to yon.” 

“So that, anyway, she must have suffered — and that does 
not move your pity 7" said Djalma, in a constrained, but still 
very mild voice. 

« Before thinking of others, my lord, I think of your dis- 
tresses ; aud they touch me too nearly to leave me any pity for 
other woes,” added Farin.gh.ea, hypocritically, so greatly had 
the influence of Bodin already modified the oharaoter of the 
Phansegar. 

“ It is Btranga 1 ” said Djalma, speaking to himself, as he 
viewed the lialf-oaste with a glance still kind, hut piercing. 

“ What is strange, my lord 7 ” 

“Nothing. But tell me, Binoe your advice has hitherto 
prospered so well, what think you of the future 7 ” 

“ Of the future, my lord 7 ” 

“Yes j in an hour I shall be with Mademoiselle do Cordo- 
ville.” 

“That is a serious matter, my lord. The whole future will 
depend upon this interview.” 

“ That is what I waa just thinking.” 

“Believe me, my lord, women never love any bo well as the 
hold man who spares them the embarrassment of a refusal.” 

“Explain more fully.” 

“ Well, my lord, they despise the timid and lang uishing 
lover, who asks humbly for what he might take by force,” 

“But to-day I shall meet Mademoiselle de Cardovills for 
the first time.” 

You have met her a thousand times in your dreams, my 
lord; and depend upon it, she lias seen you also in her drennis, 
since she loves you. Every one of your amorous thoughts l\os 
found an. echo in her heart. All your ardent adorations havo 
been responded to by her. Love has not two languages, and, 
without meeting, you have said all that you had to say to each 
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other. Now, it is for you to aot as her master, and she will he 
yours entirely.” 

“It is strange — very strange 1 ” said Djaima, a second time, 
without removing his eyes from Fariughea’s face. 

Mistaking the sense whioh the prince attached to these 
words, the half-caste resumed : “ Believe me, my lord, however 
Btrange it may appear, this is the wisest oourse. Remember 
the past. Was it by playing the part of a timid lover that you 
have brought to your feet this proud young lady, my lord ? 
No, it was by pretending to despise her, in favor of another 
woman. Therefore, let us have no weakness. The lion does 
not woo like the poor turtledove. What cores the sultan of 
the desert for a few plaintive howls from the lioness, who is 
more pleased than angry at his rude and wild caresses ? Soon 
submissive, fearful, and happy, she follows in the track of her 
master. Believe mo, my lord — try everything — dare every- 
thing — and to-day you will become the adored sultan of this 
young lady, whose beauty all Paris admires.” 

After some minutes' silence, Xtydma, shaking his head with 
an expression of tender pity, said to the half-caste, in his mild, 
sonorous voioe: “Why betray me thus? Why advise me 
thus wickedly to use violence, terror, and surprise toward an 
angel of purity, whom I respect as my mother ? Is it not 
enough for you to have been bo long devoted to my enemies, 
whoso hatred bets followed me from Java? " 

Had Djolma sprung upon the half-caste with bloodshot 
eye, menacing brow, and lifted poniard, the latter would have 
been less surprised, and perhaps less frightened, than when 
he heard the prince spade of his treachery in this tone of mild 
reproach. 

He drew back hastily, as if about to stand on hia guard. 
But Djahna resumed, with the same gentleness, “ Fear nothing. 
Yesterday I should have killed you I But to-day happy love 
renders me too just, too merciful, for that. I pity you, without 
any feeliug of bitterness — for you must have been very un- 
happy, or you could not have become so wicked.” 

K My lord I ” said the half-caste, witli growing amazement. 

“ Yob, you must have suffered much, and met with little 
mercy, poor creature, to have become so merciless in your hate, 
and proof against the sight of a happiness like mine. When I 
listened to you just now, and saw the sad perseverance of you: 
hatred, I felt the deepest commiseration for you.” ■ 
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«J do not know, my lord — but ” stammered the half- 

caste, and was unable to find words to proceed. 

11 Gome, now — what harm have I ever done you ? ” 

*( None, my lord,” answered Faringhea. 

“Then why do you hate me thus? why pursue me with so 
much animosity? Was it not enough to give me the perfidious 
counsel to feign a shameful love for the young girl that was 
brought hither, and who quitted the house disgusted at the 
miserable part she was to play?" 

“Your feigned love for that young girl, my lord,” replied 
Faringhea, gradually reoovering his presence of mind, “ con- 
quered the coldness of " 

“Do not say that,” resumed the prince, interrupting him 
with the same mildness. “If I enjoy this happineBe, wliioh 
makes me compassionate toward yon, and raises me above my- 
self, it is because Mademoiselle de Cardoville now knows that 
I have never for a moment ceased to love her as she ought to 
be loved, with adoration and reverenoe- It was your intention 
to have parted us forever, and you had nearly succeeded.” 

“If you think this of me, my lord, you must look upon me 
as your most mortal enemy.” 

“ Fear nothing, I tell you, I have no right to blame you. 
In the madness of my grief, I listened to you and followed 
your advice. I was not only your dupe, but your accomplice. 
Only confess that, when you saw me at your ineroy, dejected, 
crushed, despairing, it was cruel in you to advise the oourse 
that might have been most fatal to me.” 

“The ardor of my zeal may have deceived me, my lord.” 

“I am willing to believe it. And yet again to-day there 
were the same evil counsels. You had no more pity for my 
happiness than for my sorrow. The rapture of my heart in- 
spires you with only one desire — that of changing this rapture 
into despair.” 

- “ I, my lord I ” 

“ Yes, you. It was your intention to ruin me — to dishonor 
me forever in the eyeB of Mademoiselle de Cardoville. Now, 
tell me — why thiB furious hate? what have I done to you? ” 

“ You misjudge me, my lord — and ” 

“Listen to me. I do not wish you to be any longer wioked 
and treacherous. I wish to make you good. In our country, 
they charm serpents and tame the wildest tiger's. You are a 
man with a mind to reason, a heart to love, and I will tame 
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you too by gentleness. This day has bestowed on me divine 
happiness ; you shall have good cause to bless this day. What 
can I do for you? what would you have — gold? You shall 
have it. Do you desire more than gold ? Do you desire a 
friend, to console you for the sorrows that made you wicked, 
and to teach you to be good ? Though a king’s son, I will be 
that friend — in spite of the evil — ay, beoause of the evil you 
have done me. Yes; I will be your sincere friend, and it shall 
be my delight to say to myself : * The day on which I learned 
that my angel loved me, my happiness was great indeed — for, 
in the morning, I had an implacable enemy, and, ere night, 
his hatred was changed to friendship.’ Believe me, Faringhea, 
misery makes orime, but happiness produoes virtue. Be thou 
happy! ” 

At this moment the clook struck two. The prince started. 
It was time to go on his visit to Adrienne. The handsome 
oountenanoe of Djalma, doubly embellished by the mild, inef- 
fable expression with whioh it had been animated while he was 
talking to the half-oaste, now seemed illumined with almost 
divine radiance. 

Approaching Faringhea, he extended his hand with the ut- 
most grace and aourtesy, saying to him, <( Your hand I ” 

The half-caste, whose brow was bathed with a cold sweat, 
whose countenance was pale and agitated, seemed to hesitato 
for an instant; then, overawed, conquered, fascinated, he 
offered his trembling hand to the prince, who pressed it and 
said to him in their ooxmtry’B fashion, “You have laid your 
hand honestly in a friend’s j this hand shall never be closed 
against you. Faringhea, farewell ! 1 now feel myself more 
worthy to kneel before my angel.” 

And Djalma went out, on his way to the appointment with 
Adrienne. In spite of his ferocity, in spite of the pitiless hate 
he bore to the whole human race, the dark secretary of Bowa- 
nee was staggered by the noble and dement words of Djalma, 
and said to himself, with terror, “ I have taken his hand. He 
is now Baored for me.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, a thought ooourred to him, 
and he exclaimed, “Yea — but he will not be sacred for him 
who, aooording to the answer of last night, waits for him at the 
door of the house.” 

So saying, the half-oaste hastened into the next room, whioh 
looked upon the street, and, reusing a corner of the curtain, 
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muttered anxiously to himself, “ The carriage moves off— the 
man approaches. Perdition I it is gone and I see no more. 

By a singular ooincidonoe of ideas, Adrienne, like Djalma, 
had wished to bo dressed exactly in the same oostumo ns at their 
interview in the house in the Rue Blanolte. For the site of this 
s plnmn meeting, so important to her future happiness, Adrienne 
had ohosen, with habitual tact, the grand drawing-room of Oar- 
doville House, in which hung many family portraits. The 
most apparent were those of her father and mother. The room 
was large and lofty, and furnished, like those which preceded 
it, with all the imposing splendor of the age of Louis XIV. 
The ceiling, painted by Lebrun, to represent the Triumph of 
Apollo, displayed his hold designing and vigorous coloring, in 
the oenter of a wide cornice, magnificently carved and gilt, 
and supported at its angles by four large gilt figures represent- 
ing the Seasons. Huge panels, covered with crimson damask, 
and set in frames, served as the background to the family por- 
traits which adorned this apartment. It is easier to oonoeive 
than describe the thousand conflicting emotions whioh agitated 
the bosom of Mademoiselle de Cardoville as the moment ap- 
proached for her interview with Djalma. Their meeting had 
been hitherto prevented by so many painful obstacles, and 
Adrienne was so well aware of the vigilant and active perfidy 
of her enemies, that even now Bhe doubted of her happiness. 
Every instant, in spite of herself, her eyes wondered to the 
olook. A few minutes more, and the hour of the appointment 
would Btrike. It struck at last. Every reverberation was 
echoed from the depth of Adrienne’s heart. She considered 
that Djalrna’s modest reserve had, doubtless, prevented his com- 
ing before the moment fixed by herself. Far from blaming this 
discretion, she fully appreciated it. But, from that moment, 
at the least noise in the adjoining apartments, she held her 
breath, and listened with the anxiety of expectation. 

For the first few minutes whioh followed the hour at whioh 
she expeoted Djalma, Mademoiselle de CaTdoville felt no serious 
apprehension, and oalined her impatience by the notion (whioh 
appears childish enough to those who have never known the 
feverish agitation of waiting for a happy meeting) that per- 
haps the olooks in the Rue Blanche might vary a little from 
those in the Rue d’ Anjou. But when this supposed variation, 
conceivable enough in itself, could no longer explain a delay of 
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a quarter of an hour, of twenty minutes, of more, Adrienne felt 
her anxiety gradually increase. Two or three times the young 
girl rose, with palpitating heart, and went on tiptoe to listen at 
the door of the saloon. She heard nothing. The clook struck 
half-past three. 

Unable to suppress her growing terror, and dinging to a last 
hope, Adrienne returned toward the fireplace, and rang the bell. 
After which Bhe endeavored to compose her features, so as to 
betray no outward sign of emotion. In a few seconds, a gray- 
haired footman, dressed in black, opened the door, and waited 
in respectful silence for the orders of his mistress. The latter 
said to him, in a calm voice, “ Andrew, request Hebe to give 
you the smelling bottle that I left on the ohimney-pieae in my 
room, and bring it me here." Andrew bowed 5 but juBt as he 
was about to withdraw to execute Adrienne’s ordeT, which was 
only a pretext to enable her to ask a question without appear- 
ing to attaoh much importance to it in her servant’s eyes, 
already informed of the expected visit of the prince, Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville added, with an air of indifference, “Pray, is 
that olook right ? ” 

Andrew drew out his watoh and replied, as he oast his eyes 
upon it, “ Yes, mademoiselle. I set my watch by the Tuileries. 
It is more than half-past three.” 

« Very well — thank you I ” said Adrienne, kindly. 

Andrew again bowed ; but, before going out, he said to 
Adrienne, “ I forgot to tell you, lady, that Marshal Simon called 
about an hour ago ; bat, as you ■ were only to be at home to 
Prinoe Djalma, we told him that you received no company.” 

“ Y ery well,” said Adrienne. With another low how, Andrew 
quitted the room, and all returned to silence. 

For the precise reason that, up to the laBt minute of the hour 
previous to the time fixed for her interview with Djalma, the 
hopes of Adrienne hod not been disturbed by the slightest 
shadow of doubt, the disappointment she now felt was the more 
dreadful. Casting a desponding look at one of the portraits 
placed above her, she murmured, with a plaintive and despairing 
accent, “ Oh, mother I ” 

Hardly hod Mademoiselle de Cardoville uttered the words 
than the windows were dightly shaken by a carriage rolling 
into the oourtyard. The young lady started, and was unable 
to repress a low ory of joy. Her heart bounded at the thought 
of meeting Djalma, for this time ehe felt that he was really come, 
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She was quite as certain of it as if she had seen him. She re- 
sumed her seat, and brushed away a tear suspended from hor 
long eyelashes. Her hand trembled like a leaf. The sound of 
several doors opening and shutting proved that the young lady 
was right in her conjecture. The gilded panels of the drawing- 
room door soon turned upon their hinges, and the prinoe ap- 
peared. 

While a second footman ushered in Djalma, Andrew placed 
on a gilded table, -within reach of his mistress, a little silver 
salver, on which stood the crystal smelling bottle. 

Then he withdrew, and the door of the room was closed. 
The prince and Mademoiselle de Cardoville were left alone 
together. 

The prince had slowly approached Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville. Notwithstanding the impetuosity of the Oriental’s 
passions, his uncertain and timid step — timid, yet graceful — 
betrayed Mb profound emotion. He did not venture to lift his 
eyes to Adrienne’s face 5 he had suddenly beoomo very pale, and 
his finely formed hands, folded over his bosom in the attitude of 
adoration, trembled violently. With head bent down, lie re- 
mained standing at a little distance from Adrienne. This em- 
barrassment, ridiculous iu any other person, appeared touching 
in this pnnee of twenty years of age, endowed with an almost 
fabulous intrepidity, and of so heroic and generous a character, 
that no traveler could speak of the son of Kadja-sing without a 
tribute of admiration and respect. Sweet emotion I chaste 
reserve 1 doubly interesting if we consider that the burning 
passions of this youth were all the more inflammable because 
they had hitherto been held in oheok. 

No less embarrassed than her oonsin, Adrienne de Cardoville 
remained seated. Like Djalma, she cast down her eyes $ but 
the burning blush On her oheeks, the quick heaving of her virgin 
bosom, revealed an emotion that she did not even attempt to 
hide. Notwithstanding the powers of her mind, by turns gay, 
graceful, and witty — notwithstanding the decision of her proud 
and independent character, and her complete acquaintance with 
the manners of the world — Adrienne shared Djalma’s simple 
and enchanting awkwardness, and partook of that land of 
temporary weakness, beneath whiok these two pure, ardent, and 
loving beings appeared sinking — as if unable to support the 
boiling agitation of the senses, combined with the intoxioating 
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excitement cf the heart. And yet their eyes hod not met. Each 
seemed to fear the first eleotrio shook of the other's glance— 
that invinoible attraction of two impassioned beings-*- that 
sacred fire, which suddenly kindles the blood, and lifts two 
mortals from earth to heaven 5 for it is to approach the Divinity, 
to give one's self up with religious fervor to the most noble and 
irresistible sentiment that He has implanted within us — the 
only sentiment that, in His adorable wisdom, the Dispenser of 
oil good has vouchsafed to sanctify, by endowing it with a spark 
of His own oreative energy, 

Djalma was the first to raise his eyes. They were moist 
and sparkling. The excitement of passionate love, the burning 
ardor of his age, so long repressed, the intense admiration in 
whioh he held ideal beauty, were all expressed in his look, min- 
gled with respectful timidity, and gave to the countenance of 
this youth an undeflnable, irresistible character. Yes, irresist- 
ible 1 for, when Adrienne encountered his glance, she trembled 
in every limb, and felt herself attracted by a magnetic power. 
Already her eyeB were heavy with a kind of intoxicating lan- 
guor, when, by a great effort of will and dignity, she succeeded 
in overcoming this delicious confusion, rose from her chair, and 
said to Djalma in a trembling voice, “ Prinoe, I am happy to 
receive you here.” Then, pointing to one of the portraits sus- 
pended above her, she added, as if introducing him to a living 
person, “ Prince — my mother I ” 

With an instinot of rare delioaoy, Adrienne had thus sum- 
moned her mother to be present at her interview with Djalma. 
It seemed a security for herself and the prince, against the se- 
ductions of a first interview — whioh was likely to be all the 
more perilous, that they both knew themselves madly loved, that 
they both were free, and had only to answer to Providence for 
the treasures of happiness and enjoyment with whioh He had 
so magnifioently endowed them. The prince understood Adri- 
enne's thoughts ; bo that, when the young lady pointed to the 
portrait, Djalma, by a spontaneous movement full of graoe and 
simplicity, knelt down before the pioture, and said to it in a 
gentle, but manly voice i 44 1 will love and revere you as my 
mother. And, in thought, my mother too shall be present, and 
stand like you, beside your child I " 

No better answer could have been given to the feeling 
whioh induoed Mademoiselle de Cardoville to plaoe herself, as it 
were, under the protection of her mother. From that moment, 
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confident in Djalma, confident in herself, the young lady felt 
more at her ease, and the delicious sense of happiness replaoed 
those exciting emotions wliioh had at first so violently agitated 
her. 

Then, seating herself onoe more, she said to Djalma, as she 
pointed to the opposite chair: “Pray take a seat, my dear 
cousin j and allow me to call you so, for there is too muoh cere- 
mony in the word ‘prince* j and do you call me cousin also, for 
I find other names too grave. Having settled this point, we 
can talk together like old friends.” 

“ Yes, ‘ cousin,' " answered Djalma, blushing. 

“And, as frankness is proper between friends,” resumed 
Adrienne, “ I have first to make you a reproach,” she added, 
with a half-smile. 

The prinoe had remained standing, with his arm resting on 
the ohimney-pieoe, in an attitude full of grace and respeot. 

“Yes, cousin," continued Adrienne, “a reproaoh, that you 
will perhaps foigive me for making. I hod expected you a 
little sooner.” 

“PerhapB, cousin, you may blame me for having come so 
soon.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ At the moment when I left home, a men, whom I did not 
know, approaohed my carriage, and said to me, with such an 
air of sincerity that I believed him : * You are able to save the 
life of a person who has been a second father to you. Marshal 
Simon is in great danger, and, to rescue him, you must follow 
ms on the instant 

“ It was a snare,” cried Adrienne, haatfi y. “ Marshal Simon 
was here scaroely an hour ago.” 

“ Indeed I *' exclaimed Djalma, joyfully, and os if he had 
been relieved from a great weight. “ Then there will be noth- 
ing to sadden this happy day f ” 

“But, cousin,” resumed Adrienne, “how oame you not to 
suspect this emissary ? ” 

“Some words which afterward eso&ped from him inspired 
me with doubts,” answered Djalma : “but at first I followed 
him, fearing the marshal might be in danger — for I know that 
lie also has enemies.” 

“Now that I reflect on it, you were quite right, cousin, for 
some new plot against the marshal was probable enough j aud 
the least doubt was enough to induce you to go to him.” 
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“ I did ao — even though you were waiting for me," 

“ It was a generous saorifloe ; and my esteem for you is 
increased by it, if it could be increased," said Adrienne, with 
emotion. “ But what became of this naan 7 " 

“ At my desire, he got into tho oarriage with me. Anxious 
about the marshal, and in despair at seeing the tame wasted, 
that I was to have passed with you, cousin, I pressed him with 
all sorts of questions. Several times, he replied to me with, 
embarrassment, and then the idea struck me that the whole 
might be a snare. Remembering all that they had already- 
attempted, to ruin me in your opiuion, I immediately ohanged. 
my oourse. The vexation of the man who aooompanied me 
then became so visible that I ought to have had no doubt upon 
the subjeot. Still, when I thought of Marshal Simon, I felt a 
kind of vague remorse, whioh you, cousin, have now happily 
sot at rest." 

“ Those people are implacable I " said Adrienne ; “ but our 
happiness will be stronger than their hate," 

After a moment’s silence, slid resumed, with her habitual 
frankness : “ My dear cousin, it is impossible for me to oonceel 
what I have at heart. Let us talk for a few seconds of the 
past, whioh was made so painful to us, and then we will forget 
it forever, like on evil dream." 

“I will answer you sincerely, at the risk of injuring my* 
self," said the prince. 

“ How oould you make up your mind to exhibit yourself in 
public with ” 

“ With that young girl 7 ” interrupted Djalrna. 

“ Yes, oousiu," replied Mademoiselle de CardoviUe, and she 
waited for Djalma’s answer with anxious, ouriosity. 

“ A stranger to tlie customs of .this oountry," said Djolma, 
without any embarrassment, for he spoke the truth, “with a 
mind weakened with despair, and misled by the fatal counsels 
of a man devoted to my enemies, I believed, even os I was told, 
that, by displaying before you the semblance of another love, 

I should exoite your jealousy, and thus ” 

“ Enough, oousin ; I understand it all," said Adrienne, 
hastily, interrupting Djolma in her turn, that she might spare 
him a painful confession. “ I too must have been blinded by 
despair, not to have seen through this wioked plot, especially - 
after -your rash and intrepid action. To risk death for the 
sake of my bouquet l" added Adrienne, shuddering at the mere 
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remembrance. “ But oue last question,” she resumed, “ though 
I am already sure of your answer. Did yon reoeive ft letter 
that I wrote to you, on the morning of the day in whioh I saw 
you at the theater? " 

Djalma made no reply. A dark oloud passed over his fine 
aountenance, and, for a second, his features assumed so menu- 
ciug an expression, that Adrienne was terrified at the effect pro- 
duced by her words. But this violent agitation soon passed 
away, and Djalma’s brow became once more calm and serene. 

«*I have been more ineroiful than I thought,” said the 
prince to Adrienne, who looked at him with astonishment. “I 
wished to come hither worthy of you, my cousin. I pardoned 
the man who, to serve my enemies, had given me all those fatal 
counsels. The same person, I am sure, must have intercepted 
your letter. Just" now, at the memory of the evils he thus 
caused me, I, for a moment, regretted my clemency. But then, 
again, I thought of your letter of yesterday — and my anger is 
all gone.” 

“Then the sad time of fear and suspicion is over — sus- 
picion, that made me doubt of your sentiments, and you of 
mine. Oh, yes I far removed from us be that fatal past I ” 
cried Adrienne de Cavdoville, with deep joy. 

Then, as if she had relieved her heart from the last thought 
of sadness, she continued, “The future is all our own — the 
radiant future, without cloud or obstaole, pure in the immen- 
sity of its horizon, and extending beyond the reaeh of sight I ” 

It is impossible to describe the tone of enthusiastic hope 
whioh aoeompanied these words. But suddenly Adrienne’s 
features assumed an expression of touching melancholy, and 
she added, in a voice of profound emotion, “ And yet — at tibia 
hour — so many unfortunate creatures suffer pain I ** 

This simple touch of pity for the misfortunes of others, at 
the moment when the noble maiden herself attained to the 
highest point of happiness, had suoh an effect on Djalma that 
involuntarily he fell on his knees before Adrienne, clasped his 
hands together, and turned toward her liis fine countenance, 
with on Almost daring expression. Then, hiding his face in his 
hands, he bowed his head without speaking a single word. 
There was a moment of deep silence. Adrienue was the first 
to break it, as she saw o tear steal through the Blender fingers 
of the prince. 

“ My friend 1 what is the matter? ” she exclaimed, us, with 
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a movement rapid as thought, she stooped forward, and, talcing 
hold of Djalma’s hands, drew them from before his face. That 
face was bathed in tears. 

“You weep I ” oried Mademoiselle do C'ardoville, so much 
agitated that she kept the hands of Djalma in her own ; and, 
unable to dry his tears, the young Hindu allowed them to flow 
like so many drops of crystal over the pale gold of his cheeks. 

“There is not in this wide world a happiness like to 
mine ! ” said the prince, in his soft, melodious voice, and with 
a kind of exhaustion 5 “ therefore do I fe 9 l great sadness, and 
so it should be. You give me heaven — and were I to give you 
the whole earth, it would be hut a pooT return. Alas I what 
oan man do for a divinity, but humbly bless and adore ? He 
can never hope to return the gifts bestowed : and this makes 
him suffer — not in his pride — but in his heart 1 11 

Djalma did not exaggerate. He said what lie really felt ; 
and the rather hyperbolical form, familiar to oriental nations, 
eould alone express his thought. The tone of his regret was 
so sincere, his humility so gentle and full of simplicity, that 
Adrienne, also moved to tears, answered him with an effusion 
of seriouB tenderness, “ My friend, we are both at the' supreme 
point of happiness. Our future felicity appears to hare no 
limits, and yet, though derived from different sources, sad. 
reflections have oomo to both of us. It is, you see, that there 
are some sorts of happiness, which make you dizzy with their 
own immensity, For a moment, the heart, the mind, the soul; 
are inoapable of containing so muoh bliss; it overflows and 
drowns us. Thus the flowers sometimes hang their heads, 
oppressed by the too ardent rays of the sun, whioh is yet their 
love and life. Oh, my friend ) this sadness may be great, but 
it is also sweet ! ” 

As she uttered these words, the voice of Adrienne grew 
fainter and fainter, and her head bowed lower, as if she were 
indeed sinking beneath the weight of her happiness. Djalma 
had remained kneeling before her, his hands in hers — so that 
ns she thus bent forward, her ivory forehead and golden hair 
touched the amber-oolored brow and ebon ourls of Djalma. 
And the sweet silent tears of the two young lovers flowed 
together, and mingled as they fell on their clasped hands. 

The mild light of a circular lamp of oriental alabaster, sus- 
pended from Um ceiling by three silver ohaine, spreads a faint 
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luster through the bedchamber of Adrienne do Cardovfllo. 
The largo ivory bedstead, inlaid -with mother-of-pearl, is not at 
present occupied, and almost disappears beneath snowy curtains 
of lace anil muelin, transparent and vapory as olonds. On the 
white marble mantelpiece, from beneath whioh the flro throws 
ruddy beams on the ermine carpet, is the usual basket filled 
with a bush of red camelias, in the midst of their shining 
green leaves. A pleasant aromatio odor, rising from a warm 
and perfumed bath in the next room, penetrates every corner 
of the bedohamber. All without is calm and silent. It is 
hardly eleven o’olodk. The ivory door, opposite to that whioh 
leads to tlie bath room, opens slowly. Djalma appears. Two 
Iiouts have elapsed since he committed a double murder, and 
believed that he had killed Adrienne in a fit of jealous fury. 

The servants of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, accustomed 
to Djalma’s daily visits, no longer announced his arrival, and 
admitted him without difficulty, having received no orders to 
the contrary from their mistress. He had never before entered 
the bedohamber, but, knowing that the apartment the lady 
oooupied was on the first floor of the house, he had easily found 
it. As he entered that virgin sanctuary, his countenance was 
pretty oalm, so well did he control Iub feelings j only tv slight 
paleness tarnished the brilliant amber of his complexion. He 
wore that day a robe of purple cashmere, striped with silver — . 
a color whioh did not show the stains of blood upon it. Djalma 
closed the door after him, and tore off his white turban, for it 
seemed to him as if a band of hot iron encircled hie brow. 1 
His dark hair streamed around his handsome face. He crossed 
his arms upon his bosom, and looked slowly about him. When 
Iub cyeB rested mi Adrienne’s bed, lie started suddenly, and his 
cheek grew purple. Then he drew his hand across his brow, 
hung down his head, and remained standing for some moments 
in a dream, motionless os a statue. 

After a mournful silence of a few seconds’ duration, Djalma 
fell upon his knees, and raised his eyes to heaven. The Asiatic’s 
countenance was bathed in tears and no longer expressed any 
violent passion. On his features was no longer the stamp of 
hate, or despair, ot the ferocious joy of vengeance gratified. 
It was rather the expression of a grief at once simple and im- 
mense. For several minutes he was almost choked with sobs, 
and the tears ran freely down his cheeks. 

“Dead I dead l” he murmured, in a half-stifled voice. 
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*'3he who this morning slept so peacefully in this chamber I 
And I have killed her. Now that she is dead, what is hei 
treachery to me ? I should not have killed her for that. She 
had betrayed me ; she loved the man whom 1 slew — she loved 
him 1 Alas I I could not hope to gain the preference," added 
he, with a touching mixture of resignation and remorse ; “ I, 
poor, untaught youth — how oould I merit her love? It was 
my fault that she did not love me; but, always generous, she 
oonoealed from me her iudifference, that she might not make 
me too unhappy — and for that I killed her. What was her 
orime? Did she not meet me freely? Did she not opon to 
me her dwelling ? Did she not allow me to pass whole days 
with her ? No doubt she tried to love me, and oould not. I 
loved her with all the faculties of my soul, but my love was 
not such as she required. For that, I should not have killed 
her. But a fatal delusion seized me, and, after it was done, 
I woke as from a dream. Alas I it was not a dream : I have 
killed her. And yet— until this evening — what happiness I 
owed to her — what hope — what joy I She made my heart 
better, nobler, more generous. All aame from her," added the 
Indian, with a new burst of grief. “ That remained with me 
— no ofce could take from me that treasure of the past — that 
ought to have consoled me. But why think of it ? I struck 
them both — her and the man — without a struggle. It was 
a cowardly murder — the ferooity of the tiger that tears its 
innocent pray 1 ” 

Djcdma hurled hia face in hia bands. Then, drying his 
tears, he resumed : “ I know, clearly, that I mean to die also. 
But my death will not restore her to life I ” 

He rose from the ground, and drew from his girdle Farin- 
ghea’s bloody dagger; then, taking the little phial from the 
hilt, he threw the blood-stained blade upon the ermine oarpet, 
the immaculate whiteness of whioh was thus slightly stained 
with red. 

“Yes,” resumed Djalma, holding the phial with a convul- 
sive grasp, “ I know well that I am about to die. It is right. 
Blood for blood; my life for hers. How happens it that my 
steel did not turn aside? How oould I kill her? but it is 
done — and my heart is full of remorse, and sorrow, and inex- 
pressible tenderness — and I have come here — to die I 

“ Here, in this ohamber,” he continued, “ the heaven of my 
burning visions I ” And then he added, with a heartrending 
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accent, as lie again buried his face in his hands, “ Dead I 
dead l ” 

“Weill I too shall soon be dead,” he resumed, in a firmer 
voice. “But, no 1 I -will die slowly, gradually. A few drops 
of the poison -will suffice } and, -when I am quite certain of 
dying, my remorse will perhaps he less terrible. Yesterday, 
she pressed my hand when we parted. Who could have fore- 
told me this? ” The Indian raised the phial resolutely to his 
lips. He drank a few drops of the liquor it contained, and 
replaced it on a little ivory table close to Adrienne’s bed. 

“This liquor is sharp and hot,” said he. “Now I am cer- 
tain to die. Oh I that I may still have time to feast on the 
sight and perfume of this chamber — to lay my dying head on 
the ooueh where she has reposed.” 

Djalma fell on his knees beside the bed, and leaned against 
it his burning brow. At this moment, the ivory door, which 
communicated with the bath room, rolled gently on its hinges, 
and Adrienne entered. The young lady had juBt sent away 
her woman, who had assisted to undress her. She wore a long 
muslin wrapper of lustrous whiteness. Her golden hair, neatly 
arranged in little plaits, formed two hands, which gave to her 
sweet face an extremely juvenile air. Her snowy oomplexion 
was slightly tinged with rose color, from the warmth of the 
perfumed bath, whioh she used for a few seaonds every evening. 
When she opened the ivory door, and placed her little naked 
foot, in'its white satin slipper, upon the ermine carpet, Adrienne 
was dazalingly beautiful. Happiness Bparkled in her eyes, and 
adorned her brow. All the difficulties relative to her union 
with Djalma had now been removed. In two days slie would 
be his. The sight of the nuptial chamber oppressed her with 
a vague aud ineffable languor. The ivory door had been 
opened so gently, the lady’s first steps were so soft upon the 
fur oarpet, that Djalma, still leaning against the bed, had heard 
nothing. But suddenly a cry of surprise and alarm struck 
upon his ear. He turned round abruptly. Adrienne stood 
before him. With an impulse of modesty, Adrienne dosed her 
nightdress over her bosom, and hastily drew baok, still more 
afflicted than angry at what she considered a guilty attempt 
on the part of Djalma. Cruelly hurt and offended, she was 
about to reproach him with his oonduct, when she perceived 
the dagger, which he had thrown down upon the ermine oarpet. 
At the sight of this weapon, and the expression of fear and 
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stupor which petrified the features of Djalnm, who remained 
kneeling, motionless, with his bod/ thrown book, his hands 
Btretched out, his eyes fixed and wildly staring— ‘Adrienne no 
longer dreading an amorous surprise, was seized with an in- 
describable terror, and instead of flying from the prince, ad- 
vanced several steps toward him, and said, in an agitated voice, 
while riie pointed to the kandjiar, “My friend, why are you 
here ? what ails you ? why this dagger ? ” 

Djalma made no answer. At first, the presence of Adri- 
enne seemed to him a vision, wliioh he attributed to the exoite- 
ment of his brain, already (it might be) under the influence 
of tiie poison. But when the soft voice sounded in his ears — 
when hi3 heart bounded with the species of electric shook 
which he always felt when he met the gaze of that woman so 
ardently beloved — when he hod contemplated for an instant 
that adorable faoe, so fresh and fair, in spite of its expression 
of deep uneasiness — Djalma understood that he was not the 
sport of a dream, but that Mademoiselle de Cardoville was 
really before his eyes. 

Then, ob he began fully to grasp the thought that Adrienne 
was not dead, though he could not at all explain the prodigy 
of her resurrection, the Hindu’s countenance was transfigured, 
the pale gold of hiB oomplexion became worm and red, his eyes 
(tarnished by tears of remorse) shone with new radianae, and hie. 
features, so lately contracted with terror and despair, expressed 
all the phases of the most eostatio joy. Advancing, still on his 
.knees, toward Adrienne, he lifted up to her his trembling hands j 
and, too deeply affected to pronounce a word, he gazed on her 
with so much amazement, love, adoration, gratitude, that the 
young lady, fasoinated by those inexplicable looks, remained 
mnte also, motionless also, and felt, by the precipitate beating 
of her heart, and by the shudder whioh ran through her frame, 
that there was here some dreadful mystery to be unfolded. 

At lest, Djalma, clasping his hands together, exolaimed 
with an accent impossible to describe, “ Thou art not dead I ” 

“ Dead I ” repeated the young lady, in amazement. 

“It was not thou, really not thou, whom I killed? God is 
kind and just! " 

And as he pronounced these words with intense joy, the 
unfortunate youth forgot the victim whom he had sacrificed in 
error. 

More and more alarmed, and again glanoing at the dagger, 
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on which she now perceived marks of blood — a terrible evi- 
dence, in confirmation of the words of Djalma — Mademoiselle 
de Oardoville exclaimed : “ You have killed some one, Djalma I 
Oh I what does he say ? It is dreadful 1 ” 

♦‘You are alive — I see you — you are here,” said Djalma, 
in a voice trembling with rapture. “You are here — beauti- 
ful! pure! for it was not you ! Oh, no I had it been you, the 
Bteel would have turned back upon myself.” 

« You have killed some one ? ” cried the young lady, beside 
herself with thiB unforeseen revelation, and olasping her hands 
in horror. “ Why 1 whom did you kill ? ” 

“I do not know. A woman that was like you — a man 
that I thought your lover — it was an illusion, a frightful 
dream — you are alive — you are here I ” 

And the Oriental wept for joy. 

“A dream? but no, it is not a dream. There is blood 
upon that dagger I ” cried the young lady, ns she pointed wildly 
to the kandjiar. “ I tell you there is blood upon it 1 ** 

“Yea. I threw it down just now, when I took the poison 
from it, thinking that I had lulled you.” 

“ The poison I ” exclaimed Adrienne, and her teeth chat- 
tered convulsively. “What poison? ” 

“I thought I had killed you, and I came here to die.” 

“To die? Oh l wherefore? who is to die?” oried the 
young lady, almost in delirium. 

“ I,” replied Djalma, with inexpressible tenderness, “ I 
thought I had killed you — and I took poison.” 

“ Yonl ” exoloimed Adrienne, becoming pale ns death. “You I ? 

“Yea.” 

“ Oh 1 it is not true I ” said the young lady, shaking her head. 

“ Look I ” said the Asiatio. Meohanically, he turned to- 
ward the bed — toward the little ivory table, on whioh sparkled 
the crystal phial. 

With a sudden movement, swifter than thought, swifter, it 
may be, than the will, Adrienne rushed to the table, seized the 
phial, and applied it eagerly to her lips, 

Djalma had hitherto remained on his knees ; but he now 
uttered a terrible cry, made one spring to the drinker’s side, 
and dragged away the phial, whioh seemed almost glued to her 
month. 

“No matter ! I have swallowed as muoh as you,” said 
Adrienne, with an air of gloomy triumph, 
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For an instant there followed an awful silenoe. Adrienne 
and Djalma gazed upon each other, mute, motionless, horror- 
struck. The young lady was the first to break this mournful 
silenoe, and said in a tone which she tried to make oalm and 
steady, 41 Well ! what is there extraordinary in this? You have 
killed, and death must expiate your crime. It is just. I will 
not survive you. That also is natural enough. Why look at 
me thus ? This poison has a sharp taste — does it act quickly I 
Tell me, my Djalma.” 

The prinoe did not answer. Shuddering through all his 
frame, he looked down upon Ids hands. Faringhea had told the 
truth \ a slight violet tint appeared already beneath the nails. 
Death was approaohing, slowly, almost insensibly, but not the 
less oert&in. Overwhelmed with despair at the thought that 
Adrienne, too, was about to die, Djalma felt his courage fail 
1dm. He uttered a long groan, and hid his face in his hands. 
His knees shook under him, and he fell down upon the bed, 
near which he was standing. 

“ Already ? ” cried the young lady, in horror, as she threw 
herself on her knees at Djalma’s feet. 44 Death already ? Do 
you hide your face from me? ” 

In her fright, she pulled his hands from before his fade. 
That faoe was bathed in tears. 

14 No, not yet," murmured he, through his sobB. 44 The 
poison is slow.” 

“Really I ” cried Adrienne, with ineffable joy. Then, kiss- 
ing the hauds of Djalma, she added tenderly, 44 If the poison is 
slow, why do you weep ? ” 

44 For you I for you!” Baid the Indian, in a heartrending 
tone. 

“Think not of me,” replied Adrienne, resolutely, “You 
have killed, and we must expiate the orime. I know not what 
has taken plaoe 5 hut I swear by our love that you did not do 
evil for evil’s soke. There is som9 horrible mystery in all this.” 

“ On a pretense which I felt bound to believe,” replied 
Djalma, speaking quickly, and panting for breath, 44 Faringhea 
led me to a certain house. Onoe there, he told me that you 
had betrayed me. I did not believe him, but I know not what 
strange dizziness seized upon me— and then, through a half 

obscurity, I saw you ” 

“Mel” 

“No — not you — but a woman resembling you, dressed 
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like you, so that I believed the illusion — and then there came 
a man — aud you flew to meet him — and I — mad with rage 

stabbed her, stabbed him, saw them fall — and so oame here 

to die. And now I find you only to cause your death. Ob, 
misery! misery l that you should die through me 1 ” 

And Djalma, this man of formidable energy, began again 
to weep with the weakness of a child. At sight of this deep, 
touobing, passionate despair, Adrienne, with that admirable 
courage which women alone possess in love, thought only of 
oonsoling Djalma. By an effort of superhuman passion, ns the 
prinoe revealed to her tins infernal plot, the lady’s countenance 
became so splendid with an expression of lovo and happiness, 
that the Bast Indian looked at her in amazement, fearing for 
an instant that he must have lost his reason. 

«No more tears, my adored 1 ” cried the young lady, exult- 
ingly. “No more tears — but only Bmiles of joy and love I 
Oar cruel enemies shall not trinmph 1 ” 

“ What do you say? " 

“They wished to make us miserable. We pity them. Our 
felicity shall be the envy of the world I ” 

“ Adrienne — bethink you ” 

“ Oh t I have all my senses about me. Listen to me, my 
adored ! I now understand it all. Nailing into a snare whioh 
these wretches spread for you, you have committed murder. 
Now, in this country, murder leads to infamy, or the scaffold 
— and to-morrow — to-night, perhaps, you would be thrown 
into prison. But our enemies have said : ‘ A man like Frinoe 
Djalma does not wait for infamy — he kills himself. A woman 
like Adrienne de Cardoville does not survive the disgrace or 
death of her lover — she prefers to die. Therefore a frightful 
death awaits them both,’ stud the blaok-robed men \ * and that 

immense inheritance, which we oovet ’ ” 

“And for you — so young, bo beautiful, so innocent — • 
death is frightful, and these monsters trinmph ! ’’ cried Djalma, 
“ They have spoken the truth I ” 

“They have lied I ” answered Adrienne. “ Our death shall 
be celestial. This poison is slow — and I adore vou, mv 
Djalma i n 

She spoke those words in a low voioe, trembling with pas- 
sionate love, and, leaning upon Djalma’s knees, approached so 
near that he felt her warm breath upon his cheek. As ho 
felt that breath, and srw the humid flame that darted from the 
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large, swimming eyes of Adrienne, whose half-opened lips were 
becoming of a still deeper and brighter hue, the Indian started 
— his young blood boiled in his veins— > he forgot everything 
— his despair, and the approach of death, which as yet (as 
with Adrienne) only showed itself in a kind of feverish ardor. 
His face, like the young girl's, became once more splendidly 
beautiful. 

“ Oh, my lover ! iny husband 1 how beautiful you are 1 M 
said Adrienne, with idolatry. “Those eyes — that brow — 
those lips — how I love them! How many times has the 
remembranoe of your graoe and beauty, aoupled with your 
love, unsettled my reason, and shaken my resolves — even to 
this moment, when I am wholly yours I Yes, Heaven wills 
that we Bhould be united. Only this morning, I gave to the 
apoBtolio man, that waB to bless our union, in thy name and 
mine, a royal gift — a gift that will bring joy and peace to the 
heart of many an unfortunate oreature. Then what have we 
to regret, my beloved? Our immortal souls will pass away iu 
a kiss, and asoend, full of love, to that God who is all love I *' 

“ Adrienne I " 

“Djalmal ” 

The light, transparent ourtoins fell like a cloud over that 
nuptial and funereal oouoh. Yes, funereal } for, two hours 
after, Adrienne and Djalrna breathed their last sigh in a vo- 
luptuous agony. 


THE RED FISHERMAN ; OR THE DEVIL’S DECOY. 

By W1NTHROP MACKWOHTH FRAUD. 

[Wintimof Maokwoutu Pbabi>, English writer of “ Vers de Sooi6t4,” wns 
bom July 26, 1802, la London. A boy of great early brllllunay, he wse promi- 
nent In sohool journalism at Eton, and had a wonderful career at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He won a fellowship, contributed much to Knight's Quarterly, 
became a private tutor, entered the law, took to politics, and was member of 
Parliament for most of the time from 1680 till hie death. His collected 
"Poems" contain several pieces of permanent popularity.] 

"Oh flesh, flesh, how art thou flBhifled."— Borneo end Juliet, 

The Abbot arose, and closed his book, 

And donned hlB sandal shoon, 

And wandered forth, alone, to look 
Upon the Bummer moon : 
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A starlight sky was o'er his head, 

A quiet breeze around; 

And the flowers a thrilling fragrance shed, 
And the wares a soothing sound : 

It was not an hoar, nor a scene, for aught 
But lore and calm delight; 

Yet the holy man had a cloud of thought 
On his wrinkled brow that night. 

He gazed on the rirer that gurgled by, 

But he thought not of the reeds ; 

He clasped hie gilded rosary, 

But he did not tell the beads ; 

If he looked to the hearen, 'fcwas not to invoke 
The Spirit that dwelleth there; 

If he opened hie lips, the words they epoke 
Had never the tone of prayer. 

A pious pricBt might the Abbot seem. 

He had swayed the orosier well ; 

But what was the theme of the Abbot's dream. 
The Abbot were loath to tell. 

Gompauionless, for a mile or more, 

He traced the windings of the shore. 

Oh, beauteous is that river still, 

As it winds by many a Bioping hill, 

And many a dim o'erarching grove, 

And many a flat and sunny oore, 

And terrooed lawns, whose bright arcades 
The honeysuckle sweetly shades. 

And rooks, whose very crags Beem bowers, 

So gay they axe with grass and flowers l 
But the Abbot was thinking of soenery 
About as much, in sooth. 

As a lover thinks of constancy, 

Or an advocate of truth. 

He did not mark how the skies in wrath 
Grew dark above his head; 

He did not mark how the mossy path 
Grew damp beneath his tread ; 

And nearer he oamc, and Brill more near, 

To a pool, in whose reoess 
The water had slept for many a year, 
Unchanged and motionless; 

'From the river stream it spread away 
The Bpaoe of half a rood ; 
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The surface had the hue of day 
And the sceut of human blood; 

The trees and the herbs that round it grew 
Were venomous end foul, 

And the birds that through the bushes flew 
Were the vulture and the owl ; 

The water was as dark and rank 
As ever a company pumped, 

And the peroh, that was netted and laid on the bank. 
Grew rotten while it jumped; 

And bold was the man who thither came 
At midnight, man or ' boy, 

For the place was oursed with an evil name, 

And that name was "The Devil’s Decoy” I 

The Abbot was weary os abbot could be, 

And he Bat down to rest on the stump of a treat 
When suddenly rose a dismal tone — 

Was it a song, or was it a moan ? 

“ Oho I OhoF 
Above — below — 

Lightly and brightly they glide and go t 
The hungry and keen on the top are leaping, 

The lazy and fat in the depths are sleeping; 

Fishing is fine when the pool ie muddy, 

Broiling is rich when the coals are ruddy.” 

In a monstrous fright, by the murky light. 

Be looked to the left and he looked to the right, 

And what was the vision dose before him, 

That flung suoh a sudden stupor o’er him ? 

’Twas a sight to make the hair uprise, 

And the lifeblood odder run : 

The startled priest struok both his thighs, 

And the abbey olook struok one I 
All alone, by the side of the pool, 

A tall man sat on a three-legged stool, 

Kioking his heels on the dewy sod, 

And patting in order his reel and rod ; 

Bed were the rags his shoulders wore, 

And a high red oap on his head he bore; 

His arms and his legs were long and bare; ' 

And two or three looks of long red hair 
Were tossing about his soraggy neck, 

Like u tattered flag o’er a splitting wreok. 

It might be time, or it might be trouble, 

Bad bent that stout baok nearly double, 
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Souk in their deep and hollow sockets 
That blazing couple of Congreve rockets, 

And shrunk and ehriveled that tawny skin. 

Till it hardly covered the bones within. 

The line the Abbot saw him throw 
Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago, 
And the hands that worked his foreign vest 
Long ages ago had gone to their reat : 

Yon would have Bworn, ae you looked on them, 
He had fiBhed in the flood with Bam and Shem t 


There was turning of keys, and creaking of looks, 
As ho took forth a bait from his iron box. 
Minnow or gentle, worm or fly — 

It seemed not such to the Abbot’s eye ; 

Gayly it glittered with jewel and gem, 

And its shape was the shape of a diadem. 

It was fastened a gleaming hook abont 
By a chain within and a chain without; 

The fisherman gave it a kick and a spin. 

And the water fizzed as it tumbled in I 
From the bowels of the earth 
Strange and varied sounds had birth ; 

How the battle’s bursting peal, 

Heigh of steed and olang of steel ; 

How an old man’s hollow groan 
Echoed from the dungeon stone ; 

Now the weak and wailing cry 

Of a stripling’s agony I 

Gold by this was the midnight air; 

But the Abbot’s blood ran colder, 

When he saw a gasping knight lie there, 

With a gash beneath his dotted hair, 

And a hump upon his shoulder. 

And the loyal churchman strove in vain 
To mutter a Paternoster ; 

For he who writhed in mortal pain 

Was camped that night on Bosworth plain— 

The oruel Duke of Gio’ster 1 

There was turning of keys and creaking of looks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

It was a haunch of princely size, 

Filling with fragranoe earth and Bkies. 
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The corpulent Abbot knew full well 
The swelling form and the steaming smell; 
Never a monk that wore a hood 
Gould better have guessed the very wood 
Where the noble hart had stood at bay, 

Weary and wounded, at close of day. 

Sounded then the noisy glee 
Of a reveling company — 

Sprightly story, wicked jest, 

Bated servant, greeted guest, 

Plow of wine and flight of cork, 

Stroke of knife and thrust of fork : 

But, where'er the board was spread, 

Grace, I ween, was never said 1 
Pulling and tugging the Fisherman sat; 

And the PrieBt was ready to vomit, 

When he hauled out a gentleman, fine and fat, 
With a belly as big as a brimming vat, 

And a nose as red as a comet 
"A capital stew," the Fisherman said, 

" With cinnamon and sherry 1 ” 

And the Abbot turned away lids bead, 

For his brother was lying before him dead — 

The Mayor of St. Edmund’s Buryi 

There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks. 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

It was a bundle of beautiful things — 

A peacock’s tail, and a butterfly’s wings, 

A scarlet slipper, an auburn curl, 

A mantle of silk, and a bracelet of pearl. 

And a packet of letters, from whose sweet fold 
Suoh a stream of delicate odors rolled, 

That the Abbot fell on hiB face, and fainted, 

And deemed his Bpirit waa halfway sainted. 

Sounds seemed dropping from the skies, 

Stifled whispers, smothered sighs, 

And the breath of vernal gales, 

And the voice of nightingales : 

But the nightingales were mute, 

Envious, when an unseen lute 
Shaped the music of its chorda 
Into passion’s thrilling words; 
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“Smile, Lady, smile I I will not set 
Upon iny brow the coronet, 

Till tliou wilt' gather roses white 
To wear around its gems of light. 

Smile, Lady, smile I —X will not see 
Rivers and Hastings bend the knee, 

Till those bewitching lips of thine 
XVill bid me rise in bliss from mine. 

Smile, Lady, smile I — for who would win 
A loveless throne through guilt and sin ? 

Or who would reign o’er vale and hill, 

If woman’s heart were rebel still? ” 

One jerk, and there a lady lay, 

A lady wondrous fair ; 

But the rose of her lip had faded away, 

And her oheek was as white and as cold as olay, 
And torn was her raven hair. 

“Aha I” said the Fisher, in merry guise, 

“ Her gallant was hooked before ; n 
And the Abbot heaved some piteous sighs, 

For oft he had blessed those deep blue eyes, 

The eyes of Mistress Shore 1 

There was turning of keyB and creaking of locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

Many the cunning sportsman tried, 

Many he flung with a frown aBids; 

A minstrel’s harp, and a miser’s ohest, 

A hermit’s cowl, mid a baron’s crest, 

Jewels of luBter, robes of prioe, 

Tomes of heresy, loaded dioe, 

And golden cups of the brightest wine 
That ever was pressed from the Burgundy vine. 
There was a perfume of sulphur and niter, 

As he came at lost to a bishop’s miter 1 

From top to toe the Abbot shook, 

As the Fisherman armed his golden hook, 

And awfully were his features wrought 
By some dark dream or wakened thought, 

Look how the fearful felon gazes 
On the scaffold his country’s vengeanoe raises, 
■When the lips are oraoked and the jaws are dry 
"With the thirst which only in death shell die : 
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Mark the mariner’s frenzied frown, 

As the swirling wherry settles down, 

"When peril lias numbed the sense and will. 
Though the hand and the foot may struggle still: 
Wilder far was the Abbot’s glanoe, 

Deeper far was the Abbot’s trance : 

Fixed as a monument, still as air, 

He bent no knee, and he breathed no prayer ; 

But he signed — he knew not why or how — 

The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 


There was taming of keys and creaking of locks, 

As he stalked away with his iron box. 

“ Olio ! Oho I 
The oock doth crow ; 

It is time for the Fisher to rise and go. 

Fair luck to the Abbot, fair luok. to the shrine l 
He hath gnawed in twain my olioicesb line ; 

Let him swim to the north, let him swim to the south, 
The Abbot will carry my hook in his mouth) ” 


The Abbot had preached for many years 
With as olear artionlation 
As ever was heard in the House of Foots 
A gainst Emancipation; 

His words had made battalions quake, 

Had roused the zeal of martyrs, 

Hod kept the Court an hour awake, 

And the King himself three quarters: 

But ever since that hour, 'tis said, 

He stammered and he stuttered, 

As if an ax went through his head 
With every word he uttered. 

He stuttered o’er blessing, he stuttered o’er ban, 
He stuttered, drunk or dry ; 

And none but he and the Fisherman 
Could tell the reason whyl 
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ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN . 1 

By OCTAVE FEUILLET. 

[OoTAvi: Feu ill fit i a French novelist j bom at St. 1.6, August 11) 1891 ! died 
In Pans, December 28, 1890. He was educated at the College of Louls-le-Grand 
la ParlB, and at the age of twenty-four began to write, Ills first marked success 
iwtng tbe novel “Lb Cbovcu Blanc," produced In 1868, He was made an officer 
of the Xeglon of Honor, and In 1809 succeeded Scribe as a member of tbePrenoh 
Academy. His pnbllobed works lnolude: “The Great Old Man” (1846); 
“PollahlaeUe” (1810); “The Redemption” (1840); “Yleillesse do Riche- 
lieu,” a play (1848) ; “The Romance of a Poor Young Man ” (1868), afterward 
dramatized; "The Htotoiy of Sibylla" (1809); “ Monsieur de Cantors” 
(1807); “ Julie deTrdotenr” (1872) ; “A Marriage In High Life ” (1876) ; “Lb 
J ournal d'une Femme” (1878); “ L'Htotolie 4*uno Parlateuue," “ La Yewo,” 
and ''LaMorte”; besides many successful plays.] 

The next day — that is, yesterday — I set out on horseback 
early in the morning, to oversee the felling of some timber in 
the neighborhood. I was returning toward four o’olook, in the 
direction of the oh&teau, when, at a sharp turn of the road, I 
found myself faoe to face with Mile. Marguerite. She was 
alone. I bowed, and was about to pass, but sho stopped her 
horse. 

“ A beautiful autumn day, monsieur," said she. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. You are going to ride ? ” 

“ As you see, X am using my last moments of independence, 
and even abusing them, for I feel a little troubled by ray soli- 
tude. But Alain was wanted down there — my poor Mervyn 
is lame. You do not wiBh to replace him by ohanoe? ” 

“ With pleasure. Where are you going? ” 

“Why, I had the idea of pushing my ride ns far as tho 
Tower of Elven.” She pointed with the end of her riding 
whip to a dark summit which rose within eight of the road. 
“ I think," Bhe added, “ that you have never made this pil- 
grimage." 

“ It is true. It has often tempted me, but I have put it off 
till now, I hardly know why." 

“Well, it is easily found; but it is already late, and we 
must make a little haste, if you please." 

I turned my horse’s head, and we set out at a gallop. 

As we rode, I sought to explain to myself this unexpected 
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whim! which I could not but think premeditated. I oonoluded 
that time and reflection had weakened in Mile. Marguerite’s 
mind the first impression made by the calumnies which had 
been poured into her ear. She had apparently ended by doubt- 
ing Mile. Helouin’s veracity, and contrived to offer me, by 
ohance, under a disguised form, a kind of reparation which 
might possibly be due me. 

In idle midst of the thoughts that besieged me, I attached 
slight importance to the particular end we proposed to our- 
selves in this strange ride. I had often heard this Tower of 
Elven spoken of as one of the most interesting ruins of the 
country, and I had never traveled over either of the two roads 
whioh lend from Bonnes, or from Jocelyn, toward the sea, with- 
out contemplating with on eager eye that uncertain mass whioh 
one sees towering upward in the middle of distant heaths like 
an enormous stone hank ; but time aud occasion had been want- 
ing to me. 

A little distance beyond Elven we took a crossroad, whioh 
led us up a barren hill ; we saw from its summit, although at 
some distance from us, the feudal ruin overlooking a wooded 
height in front of us. The heath where we were descended 
sharply toward marshy meadows, surrounded with thick young 
woods, We descended the slope and were soon in the woods. 
There we took a narrow road, the rough, unbroken pavement 
of whioh resounded loudly under our horses’ feet. I had oeased 
for some time to see the Tower' of Elven, the locality of which I 
could not even conjeoture, when it rose out of the foliage a few 
steps before us with the suddenness of an apparition. This 
tower is not decayed ; it has preserved its original height, 
whioh exoeeds a hundred feet, and the regular layers of granite, 
whioh compose this magnificent octagonal structure, give it the 
aspect of a formidable block, out yesterday by the purest ohisel. 
Nothing more imposing, more proud and somber, can. be im- 
agined than this old donjon, impervious to the effects of - time, 
and alone in these thiok woods. The trees have grown olose to 
its walls, aud their tops reach to the openings for the lower 
windows. This growth of vegetation conceals the base of the 
edifioe, and inoreases its appearance of fantastic mystery. In 
this Bolitude, surrounded by forests, and with this mass of ex- 
traordinary architecture in front of us, it was impossible not to 
think of enchanted obis ties where beautiful princesses sleep a' 
hundred years. ■’ 
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“ Up to this time," said Mile. Marguerite, to whom I tried 
to oommunicate this idea, “ I have seen no more than what we 
now see; bat if you wish to wake the princess, we can enter. 
As far as I know, there may be in the neighborhood a shepherd 
or shepherdess who is furnished with a key. Lot ns fasten our 
homes and seek for them — you for the shepherd, and I for the 
shepherdess.” 

The horses were accordingly fastened in a little inoloaure 
near the ruin, and we separated for a moment to searoh around 
the castle. But we had the vexation to meet neither shepherd 
nor shepherdess. Our desire to see the interior naturally in- 
creased with all the force of attraction which forbidden fruit 
has for us, and we crossed a bridge thrown over the moat, at a 
venture. To our great satisfaction, the m&Bsive door of the 
donjon was not shut ; we needed only to push it open in order 
to enter a corner, dark and enoumbered with rubbish, whioh 
was probably the place for the bodyguard in former times ; 
from thence we passed into a vast circular hall, the ohimney- 
piece of whioh still showed, on its ooat of arms, the bes&nts 
of the crusade ; a large open window, traversed by the symbolic 
oross, plainly out in the stone, lighted distinctly the lower part 
of this room, while the eye failed to pierce the uncertain 
shadows of the lofty, broken roof. At the sound of our steps, 
an invisible flock of birds flew out from the darkness, shaking 
down upon us the dust of centuries. 

On mounting up the granite steps, ranged one above the 
other round the hall, into the embrasure of the window, we 
could overlook the deep moat and the ruined parts of the for- 
tress ; but we had noticed on our entrance a flight of steps out 
in the thiok wall, and we felt a childish impatienoe to push our 
discoveries further. We therefore undertook to ascend this 
rude Btairoase ; I led the way, and Mile. Marguerite followed 
bravely, holding up her long skirts as well as she could. From 
the top of the flat roof the view was vast and delicious. The 
soft tints of twilight were creeping over the ocean of half- 
golden autumn foliage ; the dark marshes, and the green, mossy 
ground near us, and the distant ranges of hills mingling with 
and crossing each other. As we gazed down upon this melan- 
choly landscape, infinite in extent, we felt the peaoe.of solitude, 
the silence of evening, the sadness of the past, desoend into our 
hearts. 

This charm was increased, for me at least, by the presence 
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of a beloved being 5 all who have loved will comprehend this. 
This hour even of mutual contemplation and emotion, of pure 
and profound enjoyment, was, without doubt, the last that 
would be given me to pass near her and with her, and I clung 
to it with a sad earnestness. For Marguerite, I know not 
what passed within her; she was seated on the ledge of the 
parapet, gazing silently at the distanoe. I heard only the 
sound of her quiokened breath. 

I do not know how long we remained thus. When the 
mists spread over the low meadows and the far-off hills become 
indistinct in the increasing darkness, Marguerite rose. “Let 
us go,” said she, in a low voioe, as if the curtain had fallen on 
some regretted pageant 5 “ it is finished I ” Then she began to 
descend the staircase, and I followed her. 

When we attempted to leave the castle, to our great Bur- 
prise, we found the door oiosed. Apparently the young keeper, 
ignorant of our presence, had turned the key while we were on 
the roof. Our firat impression was that of gayety. It was 
actually an enohanted castle ; I made vigorous efforts to break 
the enchantment; but the enormous bolt of the old look was 
Bolidly fastened in the granite, and I was compelled to give up 
the attempt to unfasten it, I then attacked the door itself, 
but the massive hinges and the oak panels, banded with iron, 
resisted all my strength. Two or three pieces of rough stone 
that I found amongst the rubbish, and that I threw against this 
insuperable obstacle to our egress, had no other result than to 
shake the roof, fragments of whioh fell at my feet. Mile. 
Marguerite would nob allow me to pursue an enterprise so evi- 
dently hopeless, and which was not without danger. I then 
ran to the window, and shouted for help, but nobody replied. 
During the next ten minutes I repeated these cries constantly, 
but with the same lack of sucoess. We then employed the 
remaining daylight in exploring minutely the interior of the 
castle, hut we could discover no place of egress exoept the door, 
as solid as the wall to us, and the great window, thirty feet 
above the bottom of the moat. 

Night had now fallen over the oountry, and darkness in- 
vaded the old castle. Some rays of moonlight penetrated the 
window, and fell upon the Btone steps beneath it. Mile. 
Marguerite, who had gradually lost all appearance of spright? 
liness, ceased to reply to the oonjeotures, reasonable or other- 
wise, with whioh I endeavored to dispel her anxiety. She eat 
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in the shadow of the window, silent and immovable, bnt I was 
in the full light of the moon on the step nearest the window, 
at intervals sending forth a ory of distress j hut in truth the 
more uncertain the suoeess of my efforts became, the more an 
irresistible feeling of joyfulness seized upon me. I saw sud- 
denly realized the endless and almost impossible dream of 
lovers j I was alone in a desert with the woman whom I loved. 
For long hours there were only she and I in the world, only 
her life and mine. I thought of all the marks of sweet pro- 
motion, of tender respect, that I should lmve the right and the 
duty to lavish upon her ; I pictured her fears calmed, her con- 
fidence, her sleep ; I said to myself that this fortunate night, 
if it did not give mo the love of this dear girl, would at least 
assure to me her most lasting esteem. 

As I abandoned myself with all the egotism of passion to 
my secret ecstasy, some reflection of which was perhaps painted 
on my faoe, I was suddenly roused by these words, addressed 
to me in a tone of affected tranquillity: “ Monsieur le Marquis 
de Ohampcey, have there been many cowards in your family 
before you ? ” 

I rose, hut fell book again upon my stone seat, turning a 
stupefied look in the direction where I saw the vague outline 
of the young girl. One idea alone occurred to me, a terrible 
idea, that fear and anxiety had affected her brain — that she 
was becoming crazy. 

"Marguerite 1 ”1 cried, without knowing even that I spoke. 
This word completed her irritation, doubtless. 

"My God I liow odious he is 1 What a coward, — yes, I 
repeat it, what a coward 1 " 

The truth began to dawn upon me. I descended one of 
the Bteps. "Well, what is the matter? " brM I, coldly. 

"It is you,” she cried with vehemence, “you who have 
bribed this man — or this child — to imprison us in this tower. 
To-morrow I shall be lost, dishonored in public opinion, and I 
can belong only to you j such is your calculation, is it not ? 
But this plan, I assure you, will not succeed better than the 
otherB. You know me very imperfectly if you think I shall 
not prefer dishonor, a convont, death, — oil, to the disgrace of 
uniting my hand, my life, to yours. And when this infamous 
lose had succeeded, when I had had the weakness— as cer- 
tainly I shall not have — to give you my person, and what 1 b 
ot more importance to you, my fortune — in return for t hin 
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beautiful stroke of policy ? — What kind of a man are you? to 
wish for wealth and a wife aoquired at suoh a price ob this ? 
Ah, thank me still, monsieur, for not yielding to your wishes ; 
they are imprudent, believe me, for if ever shame and public 
derision Bhall drive me into your arms, I should have so much, 
contempt for you that I should break your heart I Yes, were it 
as hard, as cold as stone, I would draw tears of blood from it.'' 

41 Mademoiselle,” said I, with all the calmness I could 
assume, 11 1 beg you to recover yourself, your reason. I assure 
you, upon my honor, that you insult me. Will you please to 
refleot 7 Your suspicions have no probable foundation. I 
could not have possibly arranged the base treachery of whioh 
you accuse me, and how have I given you the right to believe 
me capable of it ? " 

“ All that I know of you gives me this right,” cried she, 
outting the air with her riding whip. “I will tell you for 
once what has been in my soul for a long time. You came to 
our house under a borrowed name and oharnoter. We were 
happy ; we were tranquil, my mother and I. You have brought 
us trouble, disorder, anxiety, to whioh we were before strangers. 
In order to attain your end, to repair the loss of your fortune, 
you have usurped our confidence j you have been reckless of 
our repose; you have played with our purest, truest, most 
scored feeliugs. You have broken our hearts without pity. 
That is what you have done, or wished to do ; it matters little 
which, I am very weary of it all, I ciseure you. And when, at 
this hour, you come and pledge me your honor as a gentleman, 
I have the right not to believe it — and I do not believe it I " 

I was beside myself ; I seized both her hands in a transport 
of vehemence, whioh controlled her. . “ Marguerite, mj poor 
child, listen I I love you, it is true, and never did love more 
ardent, more disinterested, more holy, enter into the heart of a 
man. But you also — you love me j you love me, unfortunate 1 
and you kill me 1 You speak of a bruised and broken heart. 
Ah I what have you done with mine ? But it is yours ; I leave 
it with you. As to my honor, I will keep it — it is untouched. 
And soon I will force you to acknowledge it. And upon this 
honor, I swear to you that, if I die, you will weep for me ; 
that, if I live, never, adored as you are— were you on your 
kneeB before me — never will I marry you till you are as poor 
os I, or I as rioh as youl And now pray; ask God for 
miracles ; it is time ’ ” 
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I pushed her away from the embrasure of the window, and 
sprung upon the upper step j I had oonoeived a desperate plan, 
and I executed it with the precipitation of actual madness. As 
I have before said, the tops of the beeoheB and oaks growing 
in the moat reached the level of the window. With the aid 
of my bent riding whip, I drew toward me the extremity of the 
nearest branches j I seized them on a venture, and leaped into 
space ; I heard above my head my name, “ Maximilian I ” ut- 
tered suddenly, with a distracted ory. The branches to which 
X was dinging bent with their whole length toward the abyss ; 
then there was a crashing sound} the tree broke under my 
weight, and I fell heavily to the ground. 

The muddy nature of the earth lessened the violenoe of the 
shook ; for, though X was wonnded, I was not killed. One of 
my arms had struck against the sloping masonry of the tower, 
and I suffered suoh sharp pain in it that I fainted. I was rouBed 
by Marguerite’s frightened voice : “ Maximilian I Maximilian ! 
For pity’s sake, in the name of the good G-od, speak to me 1 
Forgive me I ” 

I rose, and saw her in the opening of the window, in the full 
moonlight, with her head bare, her hair disheveled, her hand 
grasping the arm of the oross, and her eyes earnestly fixed upon 
the ground below. 

“Fear nothing,” said I to her. “I am not hurt. Only be 
patient for an hour or two. Give me time to go to the ch&teau ; 
it is the surest. Be certain that I will keep your secret — that 
I wall save your honor as I have saved mine.” 

I got out of the moat with difficulty, and went to mount my 
horse. X suspended my left arm, which was wholly useless and 
very painful, with my handkerchief. Thanks to the light of 
(lie moon, 1 easily found my way back, and an hour later I 
reached the chateau. 1 was told Dr. Desmarests was in the 
salon. I went in at once, and found there some dozen per- 
sons, whose countenances wore an expression of anxiety and 
alarm. 

“Dootor,” said I, gayly, on entering, “my horse took fright 
at his own Bhadow, and threw me on the road, and X am afraid 
my left arm is sprained. Will yon see ? ” 

“How — sprained I ” said M. Desmarests, after unfastening 
the handkerchief. “ Your ai‘m is broken, my poor boy.” 

^ Madame Laroque gave a little ory, and approached me. 
“This is, then, a night of misfortune,” said she. 
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I feigned surprise. “ What else has happened? ” I oried. 

“Mon Dim / I fear some aooident has happened to my 
daughter. She went out on horseback at three o’clock, and 
it is now eight, and she has not yet returned.” 

“ Mile. Marguerite ? Why, I saw her ” 

w How? Where? At what time? Forgive me, monsieur ; 
it is the egotism of a mother.” 

“I saw her about five o’clock on the road. We met. She 
told me she thought of riding as far as the Tower of Elven," 

“ The Tower of Elven i She must he lost in the woods. 
We ought to go there promptly. Let orders be given.” 

M. do Bevallan at onoe ordered horses to he brought out. 
I affected a wish to join the cavalcade, hut Madame Laroque 
and the dootor positively prohibited it, and I allowed myself 
to be easily persuaded to Beek my bed, of whioh, in truth, I felt 
great need. 

Dr. Desmarests, after having applied a first dressing to my 
injured arm, took a seat in the carriage with Madame Laroque, 
who went to the village of Elven, to wait there the result of the 
diligent searoh that M. de Bevallan would direct in the neigh- 
borhood of the tower. 

It was nearly ten o’olook when Alain came to announce to 
me that Mile. Marguerite was found. He recounted the his- 
tory of her imprisonment, without omitting any details, save, 
be it understood, those whioh the young girl and I would alone 
know. The account of the adventure was soon oonfirmed by 
the dootor, then by Madame Laroque, and I had the satisfaction 
to see that no suspicion of the exact truth entered the mind of 
any one. 

I have passed the night in repeating, with the most fatiguing 
perseYeronoe, and with the oddest complications of fever and 
dreams, my dangerous leap from the old tower window. I can- 
not become aooustomed to it. At eaoh instant the sensation of 
falling through space rises to my throat, and I awake breath- 
less. At length the day dawned, and I beoame oalmer. At 
eight o’olook Mile, de Porhoet came and installed herself by my 
bedside, her knitting in her hand. She haB done the honors of 
my room to the visitors, who have succeeded eaoh other all the 
day. Madame Laroque oamo first after my old friend. As she 
held with a long pressure the hand I had extended to her, I 
saw two large tears roll down her cheeks. Has she, then, been 
taken into her daughter’s confidence ? 
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Mile, de Porlioet has informed me that M. Laroque has 
kept his bed sinoe yesterday. He has had a Blight attaok of 
paralysis, To-day he cannot speak, and his state oanBes great 
anxiety. It has been deoided to hasten the marriage. M. 
Laubepin has been sent for from Paris} he is expected to- 
morrow, and the marriage oontraot will be signed the day fol- 
lowing, under his supervision. 

I have sat up some hours this evening ; but if I am to be- 
lieve M. Desmarests, I am wrong to write, with my fever, and 
I am a great blockhead. 


October 9. 

It really seems as if some malign power took the trouble to 
devise the most singular and the oruelest temptations, and to 
offer them by turns to my conscience and my heart! M. 
Laubepin not having arrived this morning, Madame Laroque 
asked me for some information which she needed in order to 
determine npon the preamble of the oontraot which, as I have 
said, is to be signed to-morrow. As I am condemned to keep 
my room for several days longer, I begged Madame Laroque 
to send me the titles and private papers, which were in the 
possession of her father-in-law, and which, were indispensable 
to me, in order to solve the difficulties that had been pointed 
out. 

They soon brought me two or three drawers filled with 
them, that had been seoretiy taken out of M. Laroque’s oabinet 
while the old man was asleep, for he had always shown himself 
very jealous of his private papers. In the first wliioh I took 
up, the repetition of my own family name attraoted my atten- 
tion and appealed to my ouriosity with irresistible force. 

This is the literal text of the paper ; — 

To my Children, — 

The name that 1 bequeath to you and that I have honored, is 
not my own. My father’s name was Savage. He was manager of 
a plantation of considerable size in the island of Saint Luoie, at that 
tans belonging to France, and owned by a wealthy and noble family 
jT Pf u phiuy,— that of the Ghampoeys d’Hauterives. My father 
died in 1793, and I inherited, although still quite young, the confi- 
dence they placed in him. Toward the close of that sad year, the 
French Antilles were token by the English, or were delivered up to 
them by the insurgent colonists. The Marquis de Champoey d’Haute- 
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rive (Jacques Auguste), whom the orders of the Convention had 
not then reached, oommanded at that time the frigate "Thetis” 
which had ornised in these waters for three years. 

A large number of Trench colonists scattered through the An- 
tilles had acquired large fortunes, with the loss of which they were 
now daily threatened. They contrived, with the aid of Command* 
ant Champcey, to organize a flotilla of light transports, to which 
they transferred all their movable property, hoping to return to 
their native land, protected by the guns of the "Thetis.” I had long 
before received orders to sell the plantation, which I had managed 
since iny father’s death, at any prioe, in view o ' the impending 
troubles. On the night of the ldth of November, 1793, T secretly 
quitted Saint Lucie, already oocupied by the enemy, alone in a boat 
from Cape Mome-au-Sable. I carried with me the stun for which I 
had sold the plantation, in English bank notes and guineas. M. de 
Champoey, thanks to the minute knowledge he had gained of these 
coasts, had been able to elude the English cruisers, and had taken 
refuge in the difficult and obscure channel of the Gros-Het. He had 
ordered me to join him there this very nighty and only waited my 
coming on board before issuing from the channel with the flotilla 
under his esoorfc, and heading for France. On the way thither, I 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the English. My oap- 
tors, masters in treachery as they are, gave me the ohoioe to be shot 
immediately, or to sell them, by means of the million whioh I had 
in my possession, and whioh they would abandon to me, the secret 
of the channel where the flotilla lay. I was young, the temptation 
was too strong; a half-hour later the "Thetis” was sunk, the flotilla 
taken, and M. de Champoey grievously wounded. A year paBssd, a 
sleepless year. I became mad, and I resolved to revenge myself on 
the accursed English for the torments whioh racked me. I went to 
Guadeloupe, I changed my name, and devoting the greater part of 
the price of my treason to the purchase of an armed brig, I fell 
upon the English. For fifteen years I washed in their blood and 
my own, the stain I had made in an hour of weakness on my coun- 
try’s flag. Although more than three fourths of my real fortune has 
been acquired in glorious battles, its origin is, none the less, as I 
have stated. 

On my return to France in my old, age, I inquired into the 
situation of the Champoeys d’Hauterivesj they were happy and 
rich. I continued, therefore, to hold my peaoe. May my children 
forgive met I could not gain oourage to blush before them while I 
live ; but my death will reveal this secret to them; they will use it 
according to the inspiration of their oonsoiences. For myself, I 
have only one prayer to make to them ; there will be, sooner or later, 
a final war between France and her opposite neighbor; we hate eaoh 
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other too much } we must ruin them! or they will ruin us I If this 
war breaks out during the lifetime of my children or iny grandchil- 
dren, I desire that they shall present to the government a corvette 
armed and equipped, on the sole condition that she shall be named 
the "Savage,*’ and be commanded by a Breton. At every broadside 
that she sends on the Carthaginian shore my bones will shake with 
pleasure in my grave. 

Richard Savage, called Baroque. 

The reeolleotions that were roused in my mind on reading 
this dreadful confession confirmed its correctness. I had heard, 
my father twenty times relate, with a mixture of pride and 
sorrow, the incident in my grandfather’s life whioh was here 
Bpoken of. Only it was believed in, my family that Richard 
Savage was the victim, and not the aotor, in the treason which 
had betrayed the commander of the “Thetis.” 

I now understood all that had struck me as singular in the 
old sailor, and in particular his timid bearing toward me. My 
father had always told me that I was the living portrait of my 
grandfather, the Marquis Jaoques; and without doubt some 
glimmering of this resemblanoe penetrated occasionally his 
clouded brain, and even reached the unquiet conscience of the 
poor old man. 

Hardly was I master of this seoret, when I fell into a terrible 
quandary. I oould not feel animosity against tills man, whose 
temporary loss of moral strength bad been expiated by a long 
life of repentance, and by a passionate despair and hatred whioh 
were not wanting in grandeur. I oould not recognize without 
a kind of admiration ths savage spirit which still animated 
these lines, written by a culpable but heroic haud. 

But what ought I to do with this terrible seoret ? The first 
thought whioh ooouired to me was that it would destroy all 
obstacles between MUe. Marguerite and me ; that henoeforth 
this fortune whioh had separated us would be an almost obliga- 
tory bond between us, sinoe I alone, of all the world, oould 
render it legitimate in sharing it with her. In truth, the seoret 
was not mine 5 and although the most innooent of chances had 
revealed it to me, Btrict probity demanded, perhaps, that I 
should leave it to reach, in its own good time, the hands for 
whioh it was intended j but in waiting for this moment, that 
whioh was irreparable had taken place — and I should allow it 
when I oould prevent it by a single word I And these poor 
women themselves, when the day came for the fatal truth to 
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make them blush, would, perhaps, share my sorrow, my despair 1 
They would be the first to ory to me, u Ahl if you knew it, 
why did you not speak ? ” 

Well, no I neither to-day, nor to-morrow, nor ever, if I can 
help it, shall those noble faces blush with shame. I will not 
purchase my happiness at the price of their humiliation. This 
secret, known only to me, whioh this old man, henceforth mute 
forever, oanuot betray — this secret exists no longer ; the flames 
have devoured it I 

I had considered it well. I know what I have dared to do. 
It was a will — a testament — and I have destroyed it 1 More- 
over , it would not have benefited me alone. My sister, who is 
confided to my care, would have gained a fortune through it ; 
and, without her consent, I have thrust her back into poverty 
with my own hand. I know all that. But two pure, elevated, 
proud souls will not be orushod and blighted by the weight of 
a orime whioh was foreign to them. There is here a principle 
of equity which seemed to me superior to all literal justice. If 
I have committed a orime, in my turn I will answer for it. 
But this inward struggle has wearied me. I oan write no 
longer. 


October 1 

M, Laubepin arrived at length this evening. He came, for 
a moment only, to speak to me. He was abstracted, abrupt, 
and dissatisfied. He spoke to me very briefly of the proposed 
marriage s “ A very happy operation/’ said he j “a very praise- 
worthy union in all respects, where nature and society both 
find the guaranties that they have a right to demand on suoh 
an occasion. Upon which, young man, I wish you a good night, 
and I will go and dear the ticklish ground of the preliminary 
articles, in order that the oar of this interesting Hymen may 
reaoh its destination without jolting.” 

The contract is to be signed at one o’clock, to-day, in the 
salon, in the presence of friends and the oustomnry attendants. 
I cannot be present at the oeremony, and I bless my injury, 
which has saved me from enduring this torture. 

I was writing to my little Hden, to whom I shall endeavor 
for the future to devote all my thoughts, when M. Laubepin 
and Mile, de Porhoet entered ray room. M. Laubepin had not 
failed to appreciate the many virtues of ray venerable friend 
during his frequent visitB to Laroque, and a warm, respectful 
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attachment has existed for a long time between these two old 
people. After an interminable exohauge of ceremonies, saluta- 
tions, and bows, they took the seats I had prepared for them, 
and began to look at me with an air of great beatitude. 

“ Well,” said X, “ is it ended? ” 

« It is ended 1 ” they replied in conoert. 

“ Has everything gone on well? ” 

«• Very well,” said Mile, de Porhoet. 

« Excellently,” added M. Laubepin. Then, after a pause, 
That B6vallan is gone to the devil I ” 

M A.nd young Helouin is on the same road,” added Mile, de 

Porhoet. _ , , 

I uttered on exclamation of eurprise : “ Good God, what 

does all this mean?” 

"My friend,” said M. Laubepin, “the proposed union pre- 
sented all the advantages desirable, and it would have aeoured 
undoubtedly the mutual happiness of the parties, if marriage 
were a purely commercial association } but it is not so. My 
duty in these interesting circumstances was, sinoe my assist- 
ance was demanded, to consult the inclination of the hearts 
and the suitableness of the characters, as well as the proportion 
of their fortunes. But I perceived from the first that the mar- 
riage in question had the inconvenience not to exaotly please 
any one, neither my excellent friend, Madame Laroque, nor the 
amiable bride, uot the olearest-sighted friends of these ladies ; 
nobody, in Bhort, unless it were the bridegroom, about whom I 
cared very little. It is true (this remark is due to Mile, do 
Porhoet), it is true, I said to myself, that the bridegroom is 
gentle ” 

“ A gentleman^ if you please,” interrupted Mile, de Porhoet, 
in a stern voice. 

“ Gentleman,” returned M. Laubepin, aooepting the amend- 
ment ; “ but it is a kind of gentleman whioh does not please 
me.” 

“Neither does it please me,” said Mile. Porhoet. “ He was 
one of the buffoons of his speoies, and resembled those manner- 
less grooms that we saw, in the last oentury, issue from the 
English Btables, under the management of the Duo de Chartres, 
os a prelude to the revolution.” 

“ Oh, if they had done nothing but act as a prelude to the 
revolution, one oould forgive them I ” said M. Laubepin. 

“ I ask a thousand pardons, my dear sir j but speak for your- 
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Bell. Besides, there is no need of disousaing that; will you 
continue?” 

“ Therefore,” resumed M, Laubepin, “seeing that all were 
going to these nuptials as to a funeral, I sought for some means, 
both honorable and legal, not to break our faith with M. do 
Bevallan, but to induce him to withdraw from the marriage. 
This was the more allowable, because, in my absence, M. de 
Bevallan had taken advantage of the inexperience of my friend, 
Madame Baroque, and the softness of my confrere from Rennes, 
in order to sooure himself most exorbitant interests. Without 
departing from the letter of the articles agreed on, I succeeded 
in sensibly modifying their spirit. However, honor and the 
promises given imposed bounds 1 could not break. The con- 
tract, in spite of aU I could do, remained quite os advantageous 
as any man could accept, who possessed the least nobleness of 
soul and tenderness for his future wife. Was M. de Bdvallan 
this man? We must risk the chance of that. I confess to you 
that I was not unmoved when I began the reading this morning 
of this irrevocable instrument before an imposing audience.” 

“For myself,” interrupted mademoiselle, “I had not a drop 
of blood in my veins, The first port gave so fine a portion to 
the enem} r , that I gave up all for lost.” 

“Without doubt, mademoiselle; but, as we say, the venom 
is in the tail, t'n cauda venenum. It was pleasant, my friend., to 
see the faoes of M. de Bevallan and that of my oolleague from 
Rennes, who was present, when I abruptly unmasked my bat- 
teries. They looked at each other in silenoe at first, then they 
whispered together, and finally they rose, and approaching the 
table before which I was seated, asked, in a low voice, lor ex- 
planations. 

“‘Speak aloud, if you please, gentlemen,’ said I to them; 
‘ there is no need of mystery here. What do you wish? ’ 

“The spectators began to attend to the conversation.' M, 
de B6vallan, without raising his voice, ineinuated that this con- 
tract was a suspioious work. 

“ ‘ A suspioious work 1 * I replied, in as loud a voice as pos- 
sible. ‘What do you mean by that? Is it against Madame 
Laroque, against me, or against my oolleague here present, that 
you direct this strange imputation ? ’ 

“‘Chut 1 silenoe 1 no noise 1 ' said the notary from Rennes, 
in a prudent tone ; ‘but see, it was agreed from the first that 
the marriage Settlement should he dispensed with * 
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« « The marriage settlement, sir? And where do you find 
any question of a marriage settlement ? 1 

“‘Como, brother, you know very well that you restore the 
marriage settlement by a subterfuge.’ 

Subterfuge, brother] Permit me, as your senior, to ad 
•vise you to erase that word from your vocabulary.’ 

‘“But, really,’ muttered M. de Bovallan, ‘my hands are tied 
on all sides ; I am treated like a little boy.’ 

*“How, monsieur? What are we doing here, according to 
you? Is tliis a eontraot or a will? You forget that Madame 
Laroque is living, that her father-in-law is living, that you are 
marrying, not inheriting — not yet, at least, monsieur; have a 
little patience ; what the deuce — ~ ’ 

“ At these words, Mile. Marguerite rose. ‘ That Is enough,* 
said she. ‘Monsieur Laubepin, throw the contract into the 
fire. Mother, return the gentleman his presents.’ Then she 
left the room, with the step of an insulted queen. Madame 
Laroque followed her. At the same moment I threw the con- 
tract into the fireplace. 

“ 1 Monsieur,’ said M. de Bovallan to me, in a threatening 
tone, ‘ there is some maneuver here, of which I will learn the 
secret.’ 

“1 will tell it to you,’ I replied to him. * A young person, 
who haB a just pride in herself, had oonoeived tire fear that 
your wooing was addressed solely to her fortune ; she no longer 
doubts it. I have the honor to wish you a good day.’ 

“ From him I went to find the two ladies, who, on my faith, 
threw their arms around my neck. A quarter of on hour after- 
ward M. de Bovallan quitted the cMteau with my colleague 
from Rennes. His departure and his disgrace had the inevi- 
table result of unloosing the tongues of the domestics, and his 
impudent intrigue with Mile. Helouin was soon known. The 
young woman, suspected for some time past in other respects, 
asked for her dismissal, and it was not refused her. It is need- 
less to add that the ladies will secure her a comfortable support. 
Well, my lad, what do you say to all this? Are you suffer- 
ing more ? You are as pale as a dead man.” 

The truth is that this unlooked-for news had given rise to 
suoh a crowd of happy and painful feelings that I nearly fainted. 

M. Laubepin, who was to set out on his return the next 
morning at sunrise, came this evening to say good-by. After 
a few embarrassed words between us he Said: “There, my 
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de^ child, I am not going to question you os to what has 
taken place here ; but if, by chance, you need a oonfidant and 
a counselor, I ask your preference.” 

I could not unbosom myself to a more trusty friend. I gave 
the worthy old man a detailed account of all the oiroumstanaes 
affecting my relations with Mile. Marguerite since my arrival 
at the chateau j I even read him some pages of this journal, in 
order to show him mors precisely the state of those relations 
and the state of my feelings ; and finally, the seoret that I had 
discovered the preceding day among the papers of M. Laroque, 

— I concealed nothing from him. 

When I had ended, M. Laubepin, whose face had become 
very thoughtful and anxious, replied, “ It is useless to diegniae 
from you that in sending you hither I meditated a union be- 
tween you and Milo. Laroque. All went, at first, according 
to my wishes. Your hearts, which in my opinion arc worthy 
of each other, seemed to approach insensibly ; but this strange 
adventure, of whioh Elven was the romantio theater, entirely 
diBOonoerts me, I acknowledge. What the deuce, my friend, 
to leap from the window at the riBk of breaking your neckl 
this was, let me tell you, a sufficient proof of your disinterested- 
ness $ it was quite superfluous to add to this honorable pro- 
ceeding the solemn oath never to marry this poor ohild, except 
in contingencies whioh we cannot possibly hope for, I pride 

- myself on being a man of resouroes, but I own I am incapable 
of giving you two hundred thousand francs a year or of taking 
them away from Mile. Laroque 1 " 

“ Well, sir, give me your counsel. I have more confidence 
in you than in myself, for I feel that misfortune, by constantly 
exposing me to suspicion, has roused in me the sensitiveness of 
honor even to excess. Speak, Will you tell me to forget the 
unwise, but still solemu oath whioh, at this moment, alone sepa- 
rates me, I believe, from the happiness you have dreamed of 
for your adopted son?” 

M. Laubepin rose and paced the room for some minutes, 
with his thick eyebrows drawn down over his eyes ; then stopped, 
and seizing my hand, — “Young man,” said he, “it is true I 
love you as my own ohild } but, were your heart to break and 
mine with yours, I cannot trifle with my principles. It is 
better to exceed the demands of honor than to fall short of 
them j in the matter of oathB, all those whioh are not exacted 
at the point of the sword, or at the mouth of a pistol, should 
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be either not taken, or if taken, should be kept. Suoh is my 

opinion." , , ... „ 

“ It is also mine. I will leave here to-morrow with you." 
“No, Maximilian, remain here a little while longer. I do 
not believe in miraoles, but I believe in God, who rarely Buffers 
us to perigh through our virtues. Give Providenoe a little 
time. I know that what I ask will require great resolution, 
but I it formally of your friendship. If in a month you 
do not receive any news from me, — well, you shall leave." 

He embraced me, end left mo with a peaceful conscience 
but a desolate heart. 


October 19. 

It is now two days since I left my retreat and went to the 
oMteau. I had not Been Mile. Marguerite sinoe the moment 
of our separation in the Tower of Elven. She was alone in the 
salon when I entered there ; on recognizing me she made an 
involuntary movement as if to withdraw; then she remained 
immovable, her face becoming orimson. This was contagious, 
foT I felt myself flush to the very roots of my hair. 

“How do you do, monsieur ?” said she, holding out her 
h a n d, and pronouncing these simple words in a voice so soft, 
bo humble, — alas, bo tender, that I could hardly restrain my- 
self from kneeling before her. But I replied in a tone of oold 
politeness. She looked sadly at me, then cast down her large 
eyes and resumed her work. 

At that moment her mother sent for her to aome to her 
grandfather, whose state had beoome very alarming. He lost 
his voice and all power of motion several days previous, the 
paralysis having attacked bis-wlioledfody ; the last glimmerings 
of Intellectual life were also extinguished; sensibility alone 
contended with disease. No one could doubt that the old man 
drew near his end ; but his energetic heart had so strong a hold 
on life, that the struggle promised to be a long and obstinate 
one. Prom the first appearance of danger, however, Madame 
Laroque and her daughter had been lavish of their strength, 
watohing beside Mm day and night with the passionate abne- 
gation and earnest devotion which are the speoial virtue and 
glory of their sex. But they suooumbed to fatigue and fever 
on the night before last ; we offered, M. Desmarests and I, to 
supply their places beside M. Laroque during the night, and 
they consented to take a few hours’ Tepose, 
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The dootor, very tired himself, soon announced that he was 
going to lie down in the adjoining room. “X am of no use 
here,” said he j “ the matter is decided. You see he suffers no 
longer, the poor old men I He is in a state of lethargy, which 
has nothing disagreeable in it; he will awake only to die. 
Therefore, you oan be easy. If you remark any change, you 
will oall me ; but I do not think this will be before to-morrow. 
In the mean time, I am dead with sleep I ” and, yawning aloud, 
he left the room. His language, hia bearing in the presence 
of a dying man, shocked me. He was an excellent man, how- 
ever ; but in order to render to death the respect whioh is due, 
it is necessary to believe in an immortal prinoiple whioh it sets 
free, not to see merely the brute matter which it dissolves. 

Left alone in the sick room, I seated myself near the foot 
of the bed, the ourtains of which had been raised, and tried to 
read by the light of a lamp that stood near me on a little table. 
The book fell from my hands ; I could think only of the sin- 
gular combination of events whioh gave to this old man the 
grandson of his victim aB a witness and protector of his last 
sleep. Then, in the midst of the profound quiet of the hour 
and the place, I conjured up the scenes of tumult and violence 
of whioh his life, now about to dose, had been so full, I sought 
for some dim impression of them on the face of the sufferer, 
but I saw there only the heaviness and premature repose of 
death. I approached his pillow at intervals, to assure myself 
that the vital breath still moved in his sinking breast. 

At length, towards the middle of the night, an irresistible 
torpor seized me, and I fell asleep, my forehead leaning on my 
hand. I was suddenly awakened by some mournful sound; 
I raised my eyes, and I'felt a shivering in the very marrow 
of my bones. The old man was half risen in his bed, and hod 
fixed upon me an attentive, astonished look, in whioh shone 
a life and on intelligence that, up to this time, I had never 
beheld in him. When my eye met his he trembled ; he stretched 
out his crossed arms, and said to me, in a supplicating* voioe, 
the strange, unusual sound of whioh suspended the very heat- 
ing of my heart : — 

“ Monsieur le Marquis, forgive me l ” 

I tried to rise, I tried to speak, but in vain. I sat in my 
ohair like one petrified. 

After a silence, during which the eyes of the dying man 
had not ceased to plead to me, he again spoke : — 
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“Monsieur le Marquis, deign to forgive me I ” 

I found power at last to go to lnm. As I approaolied, he 
shrunk backward, as if to escape some dreadful oontaot. I 
raised one hand, and lowering it gently before hiB eyes, which 
were distended and wild with terror, I said to him : — 

« Go in peaoe. I forgive you.” 

I had not finished speaking these words, when his withered 
face became illuminated with a flash of joy and youth, and 
a tear flowed from each sunken eye. He extended one hand 
towards me, but suddenly clinched it, waving it threateningly 
in the air ; I saw his eyeballs roll as if a ball had been sent to 
his heart 5 “ The English,” he murmured, and fell baok upon 
the pillow, an inert mass. He was dead. 

1 called aloud quickly ; attendants came Tunning in. He 
was soon surrounded by prayers and pious tears. I withdrew, 
deeply moved by this extraordinary scene, whioh would forever 
remain a secret between myself and the dead. 

This sad family event has caused numerous duties and cares 
to devolve upon mo, which have justified in my own eyes my pro- 
longed stay at the ohateau. It is impossible to con jeoture what 
could have been M. Laubepin’s motives in counseling me to 
defer my departure. What can lie hope from this delay ? It 
Beems to me that he yielded in this oose to a feeling of vague 
superstition end puerility, to whioh a mind tempered like his 
Bhould never have bowed, and which I was wrong myself in 
submitting to. Did he not understand that he was imposing 
on me a part entirely wanting in openness and dignity, besides 
the inorease of useless suffering? Could not one justly re- 
proach me now with trifling with sacred feelings ? My first 
interview with Mile. Marguerite had sufficed to reveal to me 
all the severity of the test I am condemned to, hut the death 
of M. Laroque has given a little naturalness to my relations 
with her, and propriety to my continued stay. 

Reuses, Oetohtr 20, 

The last word is spoken, — my God I how strong was ibis 
tie I How it has rent my heart to bleak it 1 

Last night at nine o’olook I was surprised, as I sat at my 
open window, to Bee a faint light appTo&ohing my dwelling 
through the dark alleys of the park, and from a different direc- 
tion to that used by the servants at the ohateau. An instant 
afterward some one knocked at my door, and MUe. de Porhoet 
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entered, breathless. “ Cousin,” said she, u I have business with 
you.” 

I looked in her face. 11 Js there some new misfortune ? ” 

II No, it is not exaotly that. You shall judge of it yourself. 
Sit down, my dear child. You have spent two or three even- 
ings at the chateau in the course of this week ; have you ob- 
served anything new or singular in the bearing of the ladies ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Have you not, at least, remarked in their faces an expres- 
sion of unusual serenity 7 ” 

“ Perhaps so, yea . Aside from the melanoholy of their re- 
cent affliction, they have seemed to mo calmer and even happier 
than formerly.” 

“Without doubt. You would have been struck by other 
peculiarities if you had, like me, lived for fifteen years in their 
daily intimacy. Thus I have lately often surprised some sign 
of secret intelligence, of mysterious complicity, between them. 
Besides, their habits are peroeptibly changed. Madame La- 
roque has put OBide her braaero, her easy-ohair with its turret, 
and her innocent Creole fanoies; she rises at fabulous hours 
and seats herself, with Marguerite, at their work table. They 
have both become passionately fond of embroidery, and have 
inquired how rauoh money a woman can earn daily at this kind 
of work. In short, it has been an enigma to which I have 
striven to discover the clew. This has just been disclosed to 
me, and, without intruding upon your secrets, I have thought 
it right to communicate it to you without delay.” 

On my protestations of the entire confidence I would gladly 
repose in her, Mile, de Porhoet continued, in her sweet, firm, 
style : “ Madame Aubry came secretly to see me this evening ; 
she began by throwing her two covetous arms around my neck, 
which greatly displeased me ; then, with a thousand jeremiads 
that I will spare you, she begged me to stop her cousins, who 
were on the brink of ruin. This is what die has learned by 
listening at the doors, according to her delicate custom : these 
ladies are soliciting at this moment the authorization of giving 
all their property to a ohuroh at Bonnes, in order to destroy 
the inequality of fortune between Marguerite and you, which 
now separates you. Being unable to make you rioh, they 
intend to' make themselves poor. It seems impossible, cousin, 
to leave you ignorant of this determination, equally worthy of 
those generous hearts and those ohildisk heads. You will for- 
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give me for adding that you? duty is to thwart this design at 
any cost. What repentance it prepares for our friends, what 
terrible responsibility it threatens you with, it is needless to 
tell you 5 you will understand it all as well ns I, at first Bight. 
If you could, my friend, receive Marguerite’s hand at onoe, 
that would be the best endiug in the world 5 but you are bound 
in this respect by a promise whioh, blind, imprudent, os it was, 
is none the less obligatory on you. There remains, then, only 
one thing for you to do s to leave this country without delay, 
and to crush resolutely all the hopes your presenoe here inevi- 
tably keeps alive. When you are gone, it will be easier for me 
to bring these children back to reason.” 

“Well, 1 am ready j I will set out this very night.” 

“That is right,” she replied. “In giving you this advice 
I have myself obeyed a very harsh law of honor. You obarm 
the last hours of my solitude ; you have restored the illusions 
of the sweetest attachments of life, whioh I had lost for many 
years. In sending you away I make my last saorifioe, and it 
is very great.” She rose and looked at me a moment without 
Bpeaking. “ One does not embraoe young men at my agei” she 
resumed with a sad smile, “one blesses them. Adieu, dear 
child 1 may the good God help you I ” 

1 kissed her trembling hands and she left me. 

I hastily made my preparations for departure, then I wrote 
a few lines to Madame Laroque. I begged her to abandon a 
determination, the oonsequences and extent of which she could 
not measure, and to which I was firmly determined, for my part, 
to be in no way an accessory. I gave her my word— and she 
knew she could rely on it — that I would never aeoept my happi- 
ness at the price of her ruin. In oonolusion, in order the better 
to divert her from her foolish design, I spoke vaguely of an ap- 
proaching future where I pretended to see glimpses of fortune. 

At midnight, when all were asleep, I Baid farewell, a pain- 
ful farewell, to my retreat, to this old tower, where I have suf- 
fered and loved eo deeply ! and I crept into the ohfitean by a 
private door, the key of whioh Imd been confided to me. I 
stealthily crossed the galleries, now empty and resounding, like 
a criminal, guiding myself as well as I oould in the darkness ; 
at length 1 reached the saloon where I had seen Marguerite for 
the firBt time. She and her mother oould hardly have quitted 
it an hour before ; their recent presenoe was betrayed by 
a soft, sweet perfume that intoxicated me. I sought for and 
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found her basket, in 'which her hand had just replaced her 
newly begun embroidery, — alas 1 my poor heart) — I fell on 
my kneee by her chair, and there, with my forehead throbbing 
against the cold marble of the table, I sobbed lilt© an infant. 

Ob I how I have loyed her I 

I profited by the remaining hours of night to be secretly 
driven to tbe little neighboring town, where I took this morning 
the carriage for Bonnes. To-morrow night I shall be in Paris. 
Poverty, Bolitude, despair,— all that I left there, I shall find 
them again I Last dream of youth, of heaven, farewell 1 

Paris. 

The next morning, as I was about going to the railroad, a 
post chaise entered the courtyard of the hotel, and I saw old 
Alain descend from it. His face lighted up when he saw me. 
“ Ah I monsieur, how lucky I you are not gone I Here is a let- 
ter for you I ” I recognized the handwriting of M. Laubepin. 
He told me in two lines that Mile, de Porhoet was seriously ill, 
and that Bhe asked for me. I took time only to change horses, 
and threw myself into the chaise, compelling Alain, with great 
difficulty, to take the seat opposite me. 

I then pressed him with questions, and made him repeat the 
incredible news he brought me. Milo, de Porhoet had received 
the evening before an official paper, conveyed to her by M. 
Laubepin, informing her that she was put in full and oomplete 
possession of the estates of her Spanish relatives. “And it 
seems,” added Alain, “ that she owsb it to monsieur, who dis- 
covered in the pigeon house some old papers which nobody 
knew of, and which have established the old lady's right and 
title. I do not know how much truth there is in that j but if 
it be so, the more pity, said I to myself, that she has got such 
ideas into her head about a cathedral, and whioh she will not 
let go of, — for take notice that she holds to them more than 
ever, monsieur. At first, when the news came, she fell stiff on 
the floor, and it was thought she was dead ; hut aU hour after- 
ward she began to talk without end or rest about her cathedral, 
of the choir and the nave, of the ohapter house and the canons, of 
the north aisle and the south aisle, so that, in order to oalm her, 
an architect and masons were sent for, and all the plans of her 
cursed edifice were placed round her on her bed. At length, 
after three hours' conversation with them, she fell asleep ; on 
waking she asked to see monsieur — Monsieur le Marquis (Alain 
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bo-wed, abutting his eyes), and I woe sent after him. It seems 
she wishes to consult monsieur about the lobby.” 

This strange event caused me great surprise. But with the 
help of my memory and the confused details given me by Alain, 
I arrived at an explanation of the matter which subsequent in- 
formation soon confirmed. As I have before said, the question 
of the succession of the Spanish branch of the Porlioet family 
had two phases. There was first n protracted lawsuit between 
Mile, de Porhoet and a noble house of Castile, which my old 
friend lost on its final trial ; then, a new suit, in whioh Mile, 
de Porhoet waB not involved, between the Spanish heirs and the 
crown, whioh claimed that the property in question devolved to 
it by esoheatage. During these transactions, a singular paper 
fell into my hands, as I was pursuing my researoheB in the 
archives of the Porhoets, two months before my departure from 
the chateau. I will copy it literally: — 

Don Philip, by thB grace of God, King of Castile, Leon, and 
Aragon, of the two Sicilies, Jerusalem, Navarre, Grenada, Toledo, 
Valencia, Galicia, Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, Murcia, Jaen, Algesiras, 
Gibraltar, the Canary IalandB, the East and West Indies, Archdnke 
of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant, and Milan, Count of 
Hapsburg, Flanders, of Tyrol and Barcelona, seigneur of Bisoay and 
Molina, etc. 

To thee, Horve Jean Jocelyn, sieur de Forhoet-Gael, Count of 
Torres Nuevas, etc., who hast followed me into my dominions, and 
h»ai served me with exemplary fidelity, I promise as a special flavor 
that, in case of the extinction of thy direct and legitimate heirs, the 
property of thy house shall roturu, even to the detriment of the 
rights of my crown, to the direct and legitimate heirs of the French 
branch of the Porhoets-Gael, so long as it shall exist. 

And I promise thiB for me and my successors upun my faith 
and kingly word. 

Given at the Esourisl, the 16th of April, 1710. 

Yo el Rev. 

Aside from this paper, whioh was only a translation, I found 
the original, bearing the royal seal. The importance of this 
document did not escape me, but I was fearful of exaggerating 
it. I doubted greatly whether the validity of a title over whioh 
eo many years had passed would be admitted by the Spanish 
government j I doubted also whether it would have the power, 
if it had the will, to make it good. I deoided therefore tb leave 
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Mile, de Porhoet in ignorance of a disoovery, the result of which 
was so problematical, and limited myself to sending the title 
to M. Laubepin. Having received no nows respecting it, I had 
forgotten it amidst the personal anxieties which had over- 
whelmed me. Contrary to my unjust suspicions, the Spanish 
government had not hesitated to redeem the kingly promise of 
Philip Y., and as soon ns a supreme decree had adjudged the 
immense property of the Porhoets to the crown, it nobly restored 
them to the legitimate heir. 

It was nine o’clock at night when I descended from the 
carriage at the threshold of t he humble house where this almost 
royal fortune had so tardily come. The little servant opened 
the door, She was weeping. I heard the grave voice of M. 
Laubepin saying, at the head of the stairoaso, “ It is he I ” I 
hastened up the Btoirs. The old man grasped my hand firmly, 
and led me into Mile, de Porhoet 's chamber, without speaking. 
The doctor and the cure of the town Btood silently in the shade 
of a window. Madame Laroque was kneeling on a hasBock near 
the bed ; her daughter was at tlie bed’s head, supporting the 
pillowa upon which reposed the head of my poor friend. When 
the sufferer perceived me, a feeble smile spread over her fea- 
tures, now sadly ohanged ; she extended one hand, but with 
evident pain. I took it as I kneeled beside her, and I could not 
restrain my tears. 

“ My child I ” said she, “my dear child I ’’ Then she looked 
earnestly at M. Laubepin. The old notary took up from the 
bed a sheet of paper, and appeared to continue an interrupted 
reading: — 

Tor these reasons, I appoint by this will, written by my own 
hand, Maximilian Jacques Marie Odiot, Marquis de Champcey 
d’Hauterive, noble in heart as well as by birth, general legatee of 
all my property both in Franoe and in Spain, without reserve or 
condition. Suoh is my will. 

JoCBLYNDE JeAJTNE, 

Countess de Porhoet-Gael. 

In the excess of my surprise, I rose abruptly, and was about 
to speak, when Mile, de Porhoet, drawing my hand gently book, 
placed it in Marguerite’s. The dear girl started at this sudden 
contact, and laying her blushing face on the pillow, whispered 
a few words into the dying woman’s ear. For myself, I could 
not speak; I could only fall on my knees and thauk God, 

/ 


/ 
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Several minutes passed thus in solemn silence, when Marguerite 
suddenly withdrew her hand from mine, and made a sign of 
alarm. The reotor approaohed hastily ; I rose. 

Mile, de Porhoet’s head had fallen baokward 5 her face was 
radiant with joy, and her eyes turned upward as if fixed on 
heaven j her lips half opened, and she spoke as if in a dream : 
<*0 God! Good God! I see it — up them I yes — the choir 
— the goldeu lamps — the windows — the sun, shining every- 
where! Two nngels kneeling before the altar — in white 
robes — their wings move — they are living ! ” This exolama- 
tion was smothered on her lips, on which the smile remained $ 
she Bhut her eyes as if falling asleep, then suddenly a look of 
immortal youth spread over her face. 

Such a death, crowning such a life, was full of instruction 
to my soul. I begged them to leave me alone with the priest 
in the chamber. This pious watching will not be lost to me, I 
hope. More than one forgotten or doubtful truth appeared to 
me with irresistible evidence upon that face stamped with a 
glorious peace. My noble and sainted friend! I knew that 
you had the virtue of self-saorifice 5 I saw that you had reoeived 
your reward ! 

Some hours after midnight, yielding to fatigue, I went to 
breathe the fresh air for a moment. 1 descended the stairoaso 
in the dark, and avoiding the saloon, where I saw a light, I 
entered the garden. The night was extremely dark. As I 
approaohed the turret at the end of the little inclosure, I heard 
a slight noise under the elm tree ; at the same instant an indis- 
tinct form disengaged itself from the foliage. My heart beat 
violently, my sight grew dim ; 1 saw the sky fill with stars. 
“ Marguerite J M I said, stretching out my arms. I heard a little 
ory, then my name murmured softly, theu — I felt her lips 
meet mine 1 

I have given Helen half my fortune; Marguerite is my 
wife. I dlose these pages forever ; I have nothing more to 
confide to them. That can he said of men whioh has been said 
of nations : “ Iluppy those who have no history J M 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH BRIGANDS . 1 

By ThEOPKILE GAUTIER. 

(From “ Captain FraaaEsc.” Translated by Ellon Murray Beam.) 

[Tii£oriu.e Ojlvtibr: A French writer ; bora In Tarbes, Haates-fyrfo&s, 
August 81, 1811 ; died in Parle, October 28, 1872. He was a traveler In many 
countries and wrote several delightful books of travel, He was also a literary 
and art orltlo, a prolific dramatist, and the author of many excellent essays. 
111a books Include: 11 Poems” (1880), “ Albertus 11 (1883), "Mademoiselle de 
Maupln 11 (1885), "The Loving Dead" (1880), "A Journey In Spain" (1848), 
“A Night of Cleopatra's" (1846), "Joan and Jeannette " (1840), "Italy" 
(1862), "Modem Art" and "The Aria In Europe " (1888), "Aria Marcella" 
(1862), " Constantinople" (1864), "The Tiger Skin') (1854-1866), “Splrite" 
(18 86) ; and many plays, including “ Posthumous Pierrot " (1846), 11 The Jewess 
of ConBtantlne” (1840), and " Look but Do Not Touch " (1847).] 

Let ua return now to the little girl we left feigning to sleep 
soundly upon a settle in the kitchen. Thera was certainly 
something suspicious about the fierce way in which she eyed 
Isabelle's pearl neoklaoe, and her little bib of olever acting 
afterwards. As soon as the door had dosed upon the come- 
dians, she slowly opened her large, dark eyes, looked sharply 
round the great, dim kitchen, and when she found that nobody 
was watching her, slipped quietly down from the bench, threw 
back her hair with a quick movement of the head peculiar to 
her, crept softly to the door, which she cautiously unlatched, 
and esoaped into the open air without making any more sound 
than a shadow, then walked slowly and listlessly away until 
she had turned a corner and was out of sight of the Louse, 
when she set off running as fleetly as a deer pursued by the 
hounds — jumping over the frequent obstacles in her path with 
wonderful agility, newer stumbling, and flying along, with her- 
blaok hair streaming out behind her, like some wild creature 
of the desolate pine barrens through which she was skillfully 
threading her way. 

She reached at lost a little knoll, crowned by a group of 
pine trees crowded closely together, and dAshiug up the steep 
hank with undiminished speed onme to a sudden stop in the 
very middle of the grove. Here she stood still for a moment, 
peering anxiously about her, and then, putting two Angers in 
her mouth, gave three shrill whistles, suoh as no traveler in 
1 By perinlitilim of L- 0, Pago & Company and Duckworth & Co. (6yo,, prlpe Si.) 
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those desolate regions can hear ■without a shudder. In on 
instant what seemed to be a heap of pine twigs stirred, and a 
mn.n emerging from beneath them rose slowly to his feet at 
a little distance from the child. 

“ Is it you, Chiquita ? ” he asked. “ What nows do yon 
bring ? You are late. I had given over expecting you to-night, 
and gone to sleep.” 

The speaker was a dark, fleroe-looking fellow of about five 
and twenty, with a spare, wiry frame, brilliant black eyes, and 
very white teeth — which were long and pointed like the fangs 
of a young wolf. He looked as if he might bo a brigand, 
poacher, smuggler, thief, or assassin — all of which he had been 
indeed by turns. He was dressed like a Spanish peasant, and 
in the red woolen girdle wound several tunes around his waist 
was stuck a formidable knife, called in Spain a navaga. The 
desperadoes who make use of these terrible weapons usually 
display as many red stripes, cut in the steel, upon their long 
pointed blades as they have committed murders, and are es- 
teemed by their companions in proportion to the number indi- 
cated by this horrible record. We do not know exactly how 
many of these Bcarlet grooves adorned Agoatino’s navaga, bat 
judging by the savage expression of his countenance, and the 
fierce glitter of his eye, we may safely suppose them to have 
been creditably numerous. 

“Well, Chiquita,” said he, laying his hand caressingly on 
the ohild’B head, “ and what did you see at Mattre Chirriguirri’s 
inn?” 

“A great chariot full of people came there this afternoon,” 
she answered. “I saw them oarry five large chests into the 
bam, and they must have been very heavy, for it took two men 
to lift them.” 

“ Hum ! ” said Agostino, “ sometimes travelers put stones 
into their boxes to make them seem very weighty and valuable, 
and deceive the innkeepers.” 

“Bub,” interrupted the child, eagerly, “the three young 
ladies had trimmings of gold on their clothes ; and one of 
them, the prettiest, had round her neck a row of round, 
shining, white things, and oh I they were so beautiful 1 ” and 
she clasped her hands in an ecstasy of admiration, her voioe 
trembling with excitement. 

“Those must be pearls,” muttered Agostino to himself, 
“and they will be worth having — provided they are real— 
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but then they do make such perfect imitations nowadays, and 
even rich people are mean enough to wear them.” 

“ My dear Agostino, my good Agostino, ” continued Chiquita, 
in her most coaxing tones, and without paying any attention to 
his mutterings, 11 will you give me the beautiful, shining things 
if you kill that lady?” 

“ They would go so well with your rags and tatters 1 ” he 
answered mockingly. 

“But I have so often kept watch for you while you slept, 
and 1 have run so far to tell you when any one was coming, 
no matter how cold it was, nor how my poor, bare feet ached 

— and I have never once kept you waiting for your food, when 
I used to oarry it to you in your hiding places, even when I 
was bad with the fever, or my teeth chattering with the ohiU, 
and I so weak that I could hardly drag myself along. Oh 
Agostino I do remember what 1 have done for you, and let me 
have the beautiful, shining things.” 

“ Yes, you have been both brave and faithful, Chiquita, 1 
admit; but we have not got the wonderful neoklace yet, you 
know. Now, tell me, how many men were there in the party ?” 

“ Oh 1 a great many. A big, tall man with a long heard ; 
an old, fat man ; one that looked like a fox ; two thin men j 
and one that looked like a gentleman, though his clothes were 
very old and shabby." 

“ Six men,” said Agostino, who, had counted them on his 
fingers as she enumerated them, and his face fell. “ Alaa 1 1 
am the only one left of qur brave band now ; when the others 
were with me we would not have minded double the number. 
Have they armB, Chiquita ? " 

“The gentleman has a sword, and so has the tall, thin man 

— a very long one.” 

, “No pistols or guns ? " 

“I didn’t see any," answered Chiquita, “but they might 
have left them in the ehariot, you know ; only Mattre Chir- 
riguirri or Mionnette would have been sure to send you word 
if they had, and they said nothing to me about them,” 

“'Well, we will risk it, then, and Bee what we can do,” said 
Agostino, resolutely. “Five large, heavy chests, gold orna- 
ments, a pearl neoklace I they oertoinly are worth trying for." 

The brigand and his little companion then went to a secret 
place in the thick pine grove, and set to work industriously, 
removing a few large Btones, a quantity of branohes, and finally 
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the five or six boards they had oonoealed, diaolosing a large 
hole that looked like a grave. It was not very deep, and 
Agostino, jumping down into it, stooped and lifted out what 
seemed to be a dead body — dressed in its usual everyday 
clothes — which he dung down upon the ground beside the 
hole. Chiquita, who did not appear to be in the least agitated 
or alarmed by these mysterious proceedings, seized the figure 
by the feet, with the utmost sang-froid, and dragged it out of 
Agostino’s way, with a muoh greater degree of strength than 
could have been expected from suoh a slight, delicate little 
creature. Agostino continued his work of exhumation until 
five other bodies lay beside the first one — all neatly arranged 
in a row by the little girl, who seemed to actually enjoy her 
lugubrious task. It made a strange picture in the weird light 
of the nearly full moon, half veiled by driving clouds — the 
open grave, the bodies lying side by side under the dark pine 
trees, and the figures of Agostino and Chiqulta bending over 
them. 

But the tragio aspect of the affair soon ohanged to a oomio 
one ; for when Agostino placed the first of the bodies in an 
upright position, it became apparent that it was only a sort of 
a scarecrow — a rude figure intended to frighten timid trav- 
elers— -which being skillfully disposed at the edge of the grove, 
paxtly hidden among the treeB, looked at a little distance ex- 
actly like a brigand — gun and all. Indeed, it really was 
dressed in the garments of one of his old comrades, who had 
paid the penalty of his crimes on the gallows. He apostro- 
phized the figure os he arranged it to his liking, calling it by 
name, relating some of the brave deeds of its prototype, and 
bewailing the sad fate that had left him to ply his nefarious 
trade single-handed, with a rude eloquence that was not want- 
ing in pathos. Returning to where the others lay, he lifted 
up one which he reminded Chiquita represented her father — 
whose valor and skill he eulogized warmly — whilst the ohild 
devoutly made the sign of the oroBS as she muttered a prayer. 
This one being put in position, he carried the remaining figures, 
one by one, to the places marked for them, keeping up a run- 
ning commentary upon the oi-devont brigands whose repre- 
sentatives they were, and oalling them each repeatedly by 
name, as if there were a certain sad satisfaction in addressing 
them in the old familiar way. 

When this queer task was completed, the bandit ftnd his 
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faithful little companion, taking advantage of a flood of moon- 
light as the olouds drifted away before the wind, went and 
stood on the road — not very far from their retreat — by which 
our travelers were to pass, to judge of the effect of their group 
of brigands. It was really very formidable, and had often been 
of great service to the bold originator of the plan; for on 
seeing so numerous a band apparently advancing upon them, 
most travelers took to their heels, leaving the coveted spoils 
behind them for Agostino to gather up at his leisure. 

As they slowly returned to the pine grove he Baid to the 
child, who was dinging to his ann affectionately as she walked 
beside him, “ The first stage of their journey to-morrow is a 
long one, and these people will be sure to start in good season, 
so that thoy will reach this spot just at the right time for us — 
in the uncertain light of the dawn. In the darkness of night 
our brigands yonder could not be seen, and in broad daylight 
the ruse would be apparent; so we are in luck, Chiquita I But 
now for a nap — we have plenty of time for it, and the creak- 
ing of the wheels will be sure to wake us.” Accordingly 
Agostino threw himself down tipon a little heap of pine 
branches and heather, Chiquita crept close to him, so that 
the large oloak with which he had covered himself might pro- 
teot her also from the' chilly night air, and both were soon 
sound asleep. 

It was so early when our travelers were roused from their 
slumbers and told that it was time for them to resume their 
journey, by the treacherous landlord of the Blue Sun Inn, that 
it seemed to them like the middle of the night ; so they ar- 
ranged themselves as aomfortably as they could in the great, 
roomy chariot, and despite the loud creaking and groaning 
that accompanied its every movement as it went slowly lum- 
bering along, and the shrill cries of the driver to his oxen, they 
were all soon asleep again, excepting de Sigognao, who walked 
beside the chariot, lost in thoughts of Isabelle’s beauty, grace 
and modesty, and adorable goodness, which seemed better suited 
to a young lady of noble birth than a wandering aotresa. He 
tormented himself with trying to devise some means to induce 
her to reciprocate the ardent love that filled his heart for her, 
not for an instant suspecting that it was already a fait aeeompli, 
and that the sweet, purs maiden had given him, unasked, her 
gentle, faithful heart. The bashful young baron imagined all 
aorta of romantio and perilous inoidents in whioh he might oon- 
11 
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fltitute himself her knight and protector, and show suoh brave 
and tender devotion to her as he had read of in the old hooka 
of ohivalry; and which might lead up to the avowal he was 
burning to make, yet dared not. It never ooourred to him 
that the look in his dark oyes whenever they rested on her fair 
face, the tone of his voioe when he addressed her, the deep 
sighs he vainly sought to stifle, and the tender, eager oare with 
which he strove to anticipate her every wish had spoken for 
him, as plainly as any words oould do ; and that, though he 
bad not dared to breathe one syllable of his passionate love to 
Isabelle, she knew it, rejoiced in it, and was proud of it, and 
that it filled her with a delioious, rapturous joy, such as she had 
never felt before, or even dreamed of. 

The morning began to break— the narrow band of pale 
light on the horizon, which was growing rapidly brighter and 
assuming a rosy tinge, was reflected here and there in the little 
pools of water that shone like bits of a broken mirror scattered 
over the ground — distant sounds were heard, and columns of 
smoke ri sin g into the still morning air proved that even in this 
desolate God-forsaken part of the Landes there were human 
habitations to be found. Stalking along with giant strides 
on the highest pert of some rising ground not very far off was 
a grotesque figure, clearly defined against the bright eastern 
sky, whioh would have been a puzzle to a stranger, but was 
a familiar sight to de Sigognao — a shepherd mounted on his 
high Btilts, suoh as are to be met with everywhere throughout 
the Landes. 

But the young baron was too much, absorbed in his own 
engrossing thoughts to take any note of his surroundings as 
he kept pace with the slow-moving chariot, until his eye was 
oaught and bis attention fixed by a strange little point of light, 
glittering among the somber pines that formed the dense grove 
where we left Agostino and Chiquita sleeping. He wondered 
what it conld be— oertainly not a glowworm, the season for 
them was past long ago — and he watched it as he advanced 
towards it with a vague feeling of uneasiness. Approaching 
nearer he oaught a glimpse of the singular group of figures 
lurking among the trees, and at first feared an ambuscade ; but 
finding that they continued perfectly motionlesa he concluded 
that he must have been mistaken, and that they were only old 
stumps after all; so he forbore to arouse the Comedians, as 
he had for a moment thought of doing. 
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A few steps farther and suddenly a loud report was heard 
from the grove, a bullet sped through the air, and struok the 
oxen’s yoke — happily without doing any damage, further than 
causing the usually quiet, steady-going beasts to swerve vio- 
lently to one side, when fortunately a considerable heap of 
sand prevented the chariot’s being overturned into the ditoh 
beside the road. The sharp report and violent shock startled 
the sleeping travelers in the obariot, and the younger Women 
shrieked wildly in their terror, whilst the duenna, who had 
met with such adventures before, slipped the few gold pieces 
she had in her purse into her shoe. Beside the ohariot, from 
which the notors were struggling to extricate themselves, stood 
Agostino — his oloak wrapped around his left arm and the 
formidable navaja in his right hand — and cried in a voioe of 
thunder, “ Your money or your lives I Resistance is useless 1 
At the first sign of it my band will fire upon you.” 

Whilst the bandit was shouting out these terrible words, 
de Sigognac had quietly drawn his sword, and as he finished 
attacked him furiously. Agostino skillfully parried his thrasts, 
with the cloak on his left arm, whioh so disposed made an 
excellent shield, and watohod his opportunity to give a mur- 
derous stab with his navaja , which indeed he almost succeeded 
in doing $ a quick spring to one side alone saved the baron from 
a wound which must have been fatal, as the brigand threw 
the knife at him with tremendous force, and it flew through 
the air and fell ringing upon the ground at a marvelous dis- 
tance, instead of piercing de Sigognao’s heart. His antagonist 
turned pale, for he was quite defenseless, having depended 
entirely upon his trusty navaja, which had never failed him 
before, and he very well knew that his vaunted band could not 
come to his rescue. However, he shouted to them to fire, 
counting upon the sudden terror that oommand would inspire 
to deliver him from his dilemma $ and, indeed, the comedians, 
expecting a broadside, did take refuge behind the ohariot, 
whilst even our brave hero involuntarily bent hie head a little, 
to avoid the shower of bullets. 

Meantime Chiquita, who had breathlessly watched all that 
passed from her hiding place among some furze bushes close 
at hand, when she saw her friend in peril, orept softly forth, 
glided along on the ground like a snake until she reached the 
knife, lying unnoticed where it had fallen, and seizing it, in 
one iustant had restored it to Agostino. She looked like a 
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little fury os she did so, and if her strength had been equal 
to her ferocity she would have been a formidable foe. 

Agostino again aimed his navaga at the baron, who was at 
that moment off his guard, and would not perhaps have escaped 
the deadly weapon a seoond time if it had been hurled at him 
from that skillful hand, but that a grasp of iron, fastened upon 
the desperado’s wrist, just in time to defeat his purpose. He 
strove in vain to extricate his right arm from the powerful 
grip that held it like a vice — struggling violently, and writh- 
ing with the pain it caused him — but he dared not turn upon 
this new assailant, who was behind him, because de Sigognao 
would have surely scored his back for him ; and he was foroed 
to continue parrying his thrusts with his left arm, still pro- 
tected by the ample cloak firmly wound around it. He soon 
discovered that he could not possibly free his right hand, and 
the agony became so great that his Angers could no longer 
keep their grasp of the knife, whioh fell a seoond time to the 
ground. 

It was the tyrant who had come to de Sigognao’s rescue, 
and now suddenly roared out in his stentorian voice, “What 
the deuce is nipping me? is it a viper? I felt two sharp fangs 
meet in the oalf of my leg.” 

It was Cbiquita, who was biting his leg like a dog, in the 
vain hope of making him turn round and loose his hold upon 
Agostino j but the tyrant Bhook her off with a quiok movement, 
that sent her rolling in. the dust at some di3tmioe, without re- 
linquishing his captive, whilst Matamore dashed forward ana 
picked up the mvcya, which he shut together and put into his 
pocket. 

Whilst this soene was enacting the sun had risen, and 
poured a flood of radiauoe upon the earth, in whioh the sham 
brigands lost much of their lifelike effect. “ Ha, ha I ” laughed 
the pedant, “it would appear that those gentlemen’s guns take 
a long time to go off j they must be wet with dew. But what- 
ever may he the matter with Ibem they are miserable cowards, 
to 'Stand still there at a safe distance and leave their chief to do 
all the fighting by himself.” 

“There is a good reason for that,” answered Matamore, as 
be climbed up the steep bank to them, “ these are nothing but 
.scarecrows.’ And with six vigorous kioks he sent the six 
absurd figures rolling in every direction, making the most oomi- 
cal gestures as they fell. 
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“You may safely alight now, ladies,” said the boron, reas- 
suringly, to the trembling actresses, “there’s nothing more to 
feex \ it was only a sham battle after all.” 

In despair at his overwhelming defeat, Agostino hung his 
head mournfully, and stood like a statue of grief, dreading lest 
worse still should befall him, if the comedians, who were in too 
great foroe for him to attempt to struggle any longer against 
them, decided to take him on to the next town and deliver him 
over to the jailer to be looked up, as indeed he richly deserved, 
His faithful little friend, Gbiquita, stood motionless at his side, 
os downcast as himself. But the farce of the false brigands so 
tickled the fanoy of the players that it seemed as if they never 
would hove done laughing over it, and they were evidently 
inolined to deal leniently with the ingenious rascal who had 
devised it. The tyrant, who had loosened, but not quitted, 
his hold upon the bandit, assumed bis most tragio air and voice, 
and Bald to him, “ You have frightened these ladies almost to 
death, you Booundrel, and you richly deserve to be strung up 
for it j but if, as I believe, they will consent to pardon you — 
for they are very kind and good — I will not take you to the 
lookup. I confess that I do not oare to furnish a subjeot for 
the gallows. Besides, your stratagem is really very ingenious 
and amusing — a capital farae to play at the expense of cow- 
ardly travelers — who have doubtless paid you well for the 
entertainment, dr 7 As an actor, I appreciate the joke, and 
your ingenuity inclined me to he indulgent. You are not sim- 
ply and brutally a robber, and it would certainly be a pity to 
out short such a fine career.” 

“AlaB I ” answered Agostino, mournfully, “no other oareer 
is open to me, and I am more to bo pitied than you suppose. 
I am the only one left of a band formerly as complete as yours ; 
the executioner has deprived me of my brave comrades one by 
one, and now I am obliged to carry on my operations entirely 
alone — dressing up my seareerowB, as your friend oalls them, 
and assuming different voices to make believe that I am sup- 
ported by a numerous company. Ah 1 mine is a sad fate ; and 
then my road is such a poor one —so few travelers ooibe this 
way — -and I have not the means to purohase a better one. 
Every good road is owned by a band of brigands, you know. 
I wish that I could get some honest work to do, but thot is. 
hopeless j who would employ suoh a looking fellow as I am? 
all in rags and tatters, worse than the poorest beggar. I must 
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surely have been born under an unluoky star. And now this 
attempt has failed, from which I hoped to get enough to keep 
us for two months, and buy a decent oloak for poor Chiquita 
besides ; she needs it badly enough, poor thing l Yesterday 1 
had nothing to eat, and I had to tighten my bolt to sustain my 
empty stomach. Your unexpected resistance has taken the 
very bread out of my mouth; and sinoe you would not let me 
rob you, at least be generous and give me 'something.” 

“ To be sure,” Baid the tyrant, who was greatly amused ; 
“as we have prevented your successfully plying your trade we 
certainly do owe you an indemnity. Here, take these two 
pistoles to drink our healtliB with.” 

Isabelle meantime sought in tbe chariot for a piece of 
new woolen stuff she happened to have with her, whioh 
was soft and warm, and gave it to Chiquita, who exolaimed, 
11 Oh 1 but it is tbe necklaoe of shining white things that I 
want." 

Kind Isabelle immediately unclasped it, and then fastened 
it round the slender neck of the child, who was so overwhelmed 
with delight that she could not speak. She silently rolled the 
smooth, white beads between her little brown fingers in a sort 
of mute ecstasy for a few moments, then suddenly raising her 
head and tossing back her thick black hair, she fixed her 
sparkling eyes on Isabelle, and said in a low, earnest voice, 
“ Oh I y° u m* very, very good, and I will never, never kill 
you.” Then she ran swiftly baok to the pine grove, olambered 
up the steep bank, and sat down to admire and enjoy her 
treasure. As to Agostino, after making his best bow, an d 
thanking the tyrant for his really princely munificence, he 
picked up his prostrate comrades, and carried them back to be 
buried again until their servioes should be needed on some, he 
hoped, more auspicious occasion. 

The driver, who bad deserted his oxen and run to hide 
himself among the furze bushes at tbe beginning of the affray, 
returned his post when he saw that all danger was over, and 
the chariot . once more started upon its way *— the worthy 
duenna having taken her doubloons out of her shoes and 
restored them to her purse, which was then deposited in the 
depths of a mysterious pooket. 

“You behaved like a real hero of romance,” Isabelle said 
in an undertone to de Sigognac, " and I feel that under your 
protection we can travel securely j how bravely you attacked 
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that bandit single-handed ! when yon had every reason to 
believe that he was supported by on armed band.” 

“ You overestimate my little exploit,” the boron replied mod- 
estly; “there was no danger worth mentioning}” then sink- 
ing his voice to a whisper, “ But to proteot you. I would meet 
and conquer giants, put to flight a whole host of Saraaons, 
attack and destroy dragons and horrid monsters ; I would foroe 
my way through enohanted forests filled with snares and perils, 
suoh os we read of, and even desoend into hell itself, like 
JEneos of old. In your dear service the most difficult feats 
would be easy j your beautiful eyes inspire me with indomi- 
table courage, and your sweet presence, or even the bare 
thought of you, seems to endue me with a superhuman 
strength.” 

This was, perhaps, rather exaggerated, but perfectly sin- 
cere, and Isabelle did. not doubt for a moment that de Sigognao 
would be able to accomplish fabulous deeds of process in her 
honor and for her sake ; and she was not so very far wrong, for 
he was becoming hourly more passionately enamored of her, and 
ardent young lovers art capable of prodigies of valor, inspired 
by the fair objects of their adoration. 

Serafina, who bad overheard some of the baron’s impassioned 
words, oould not repress a scornful smile ; so many women are 
apt to find the fervid protestations of lovers, when addressed to 
others than themselves, supremely ridiculous, yet joyfully reoeive 
the very same protestations, without detecting anything in the 
least abBurd in them, when whispered into their own ears. For a 
moment she was tempted to try the power of her many oharms, 
wbioh she believed to be irresistible, with the young baron, and 
win him away from Isabelle ; but this idea was speedily re- 
jected, for Serafina held beauty to be a precious gem that 
should be richly set in. gold — > the gem was hers, but the golden 
setting was lamentably wanting, and poor de Sigognao could 
not possibly furnish it. So the accomplished coquette deoided 
not to interfere with this newly bom love affair, whioh was 
“ all very well for a simple-minded young girl like Isabelle,” 
she said to herself, with a disdainful smile and toss of the head. 

Profound silenoe had fallen upon the party after the late 
excitement, and some of them were even growing sleepy again, 
when severed hours later the driver suddenly oalled out, “ There 
is the CMteau de Bruy&res.” 
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A WOMAN’S QUESTIONING 

BY ADELAIDE ANNE FBOOTER 
[ 1826 - 1804 .] 

t Before I trust my fate to thee, 

Or plaoe my hand in thine, 

Before I let thy Futuro give 
Color and. form to mine, 

Before I peril all for thee, 

Question thy soul to-night for me I 

I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret : 

Is there one link within the Fast 
That holds thy spirit yet? 

Or is thy faith as dear and free 
As that which. I can pledge to thee ? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine - 
Wherein thy life oould henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine ? 

If so, at any pain or cost, 

0 tell me, before all is lost I 

Look deeper still I If thou oanst feel 
Within thy inmost soul 
That thou ha9t kept a portion baok. 

While I hare staked the whole, 

Lot no false pity spare the blow, 

But in true mercy tell me sol 

la there within thy heart a need 
That mine oannot fulfill. 

One ohord that any other hand 
Could better wake, or still ? 

Speak now, lest at some future day 
My whole life wither and deoay ! 

Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon spirit — Change, 

Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange? 

It may not be thy fault alone : 

But shield my heart against thy own 
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Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 
And answer to my claim 
That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake, 

Not thou, had been to blame ? 

Some soothe their conscience thus : but thou 
Wilt surely warn and save me now. 

Nay ! answer not I I dare not hear : 

The words would come too late. 

Yet I would spare thee all remorse .• 

So comfort thee, my Fate I 
* Whatever on my heart may fall, 

Remember — I would risk it all. 
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Bt JAMES BALDWIN. 

* 

[Jameb Baldwin : An American editor and author ; bom In Hamilton 
county, Ind., December 15, 1641. He was educated at the dlstrlot school and at 
a Friends' academy ; taught a district school ; was superintendent of schools In 
various places ; and from 1887 to 1880 was connected with the educational depart- 
ment of the firm of Harper and Brothers, New York, Hs was on assistant edi- 
tor of Harper's Magazine, 1880-1883, and since 1684 has been editor ol the 
Amerloan Book Company. He has published $ “ The Story of Siegfried " (1888), 
“The Story ol Boland" (1888), “The Book Lover” (1884), “A Stoiy of the 
Golden Age" (1880), “Harper's Readers” (6 vols., 1887-1800), “Old Greek 
StorieB" (1805), "Fairy Stories and Fables" (1605), “A Guide to Systematic 
Readings In the Enoyaloprodlo Britannloa” (1880), “Four Great Americans" 
(1800), “The Home Fair” (1890), and "Baldwin’s Readers ” (8 voIb., 1887).] 

A library is the scholar’s workshop. To the teacher or 
professional man, a collection of good hooks is as necessary as a 
kit of tools to a carpenter. And yet I am aware that many 
persons are engaged in teaching, who have neither a library, of 
their own, nor oooesB to any other colleotion of hooks suitable 
to their use. There are others who, having every opportunity to 
seoure the best of books, —with a publio library near at hand 
offering them the free use of works most valuable to them, — 
yet make no effort to profit by these advantages. They care 
nothing for any books save the text-hooks indispensable to their 
profession, and for these only so far ub necessity obliges them 

Published by permission of A. C. MoClurg and Company. 
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to do so. The libraries of many persons Galling themselves 
teachers consist solely of schoolbooks, many of which have 
been presented them by accommodating book agentB, "for ex- 
amination -with a view to introduction.*' And yet -we hear 
these teachers talk learnedly about the introduction of English 
literature into the common schools of the country, and the 
necessity of cultivating among the children e, wholesome love 
and taste for reading. If inquiry were made, we might dis- 
cover that suoh persons understand a study of English litera- 
ture to consist simply of some memoriter exeroises in Shaw’s 
“ Manual ” or Brooke’s " Primer,” and that, as to good reading, 
they are oftener entertained by the cheap slops of the news 
stands than by the English classics. Talk not about directing 
and cultivating the reading tasteB of your pupils until you have 
successfully directed and cultivated your own I And the first 
step towards doing this is the selection and purchase of a 
library for yourself, which shall be all your own. A very few 
books will clo, if they are of the right kind ; and they must be 
j/ours. A borrowed book is but a cheap pleasure, an unappre- 
ciated and unsatisfactory tool. To know the true value of 
books, and to derive any satisfactory benefit from them, you 
must first feel the sweet delight of buying them, — you must 
know the preciousness of possession, 

You plead poverty, — -the insufficiency of your income? 
But do you not spend for other things, entirely unnecessary, 
much more every year than the oost of a few books? The im- 
mediate outlay need not be large, the returns whioh you will 
realize will be groat in proportion to your good judgment and 
earnestness. Not only will the possession of a good library 
add to your means of enjoyment and increase your capaoity for 
doing good, it may, if you are worldly-minded, — and we all 
are, — put you in the way of oooupying a more desirable posi- 
tion and earning a more satisfactory reward for your labors. 

There arc two kinds of books that you will need in your 
library : first, those -which are purely professional, and are in 
the strictest sense the tools of your oraft j second, those whioh 
belong to your chosen department of literature, and are to be 
regarded as your friends, companions, and counselors. I can- 
not, of course, diotate to you what these books shall be. But 
in a library of fifty or even thirty well-ohosen volumes you may 
possess infinite riches, and means for a lifetime of enjoyment j 
while, on the other hand, if your selection is injudicious, you 
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may expend thousands of dollars for a collection of the odds 
and ends of literature, which will only he an incumbrance and 
a hindrance to you. 

“1 would urge upon every young man, os the beginning of 
his due and wiBe provision for his household," says John Raskin, 
“ to obtain as soon as he oan, by the severest economy, a re- 
stricted, serviceable, and steadily — however slowly — increas- 
ing series of books for nse through life j making his little library, 
of all the furniture in his room, the most studied and decora- 
tive piece ; every volume having its assigned place, like a little 
statue in its niche, and one of the earliest and strictest lessons 
to the children of the house being how to turn the pages of their 
own literary possessions lightly and deliberately, with no chance 
of tearing or dog’s-ears." 

And Henry Ward Beecher emphasizes the same thing, re- 
marking that, among the early ambitions to be excited in clerks, 
workmen, journeymen, and indeed among all that are struggling 
up in life from nothing to something, the most important is 
that of forming and continually adding to a library of good 
books. “ A little library, growing larger every year, is an hon- 
orable part of a man’s history. It is a man's duty to have books. 
A library is not a luxury, but one of the necessaries of life." 

“ How much do you think we Bpend altogether on our libra- 
ries, publio or private, as compared with what we spend on our 
horaeB 7 " asks another enthusiastic lover of books. “ If a man 
spends lavishly on his library, you oall him mad, — a bibliq- 
inaniao. But you never oall any one a horsemaniao, though 
men ruin themselves every day by their horaeB, and yon do not 
hear of people ruining themselves by their books. ... We 
talk of food for the mind, as of food for the body; now, a good 
book contains such food inexhaustibly ; it is a provision for life, 
and for the best of us ; yet how long most people would look at 
the best book before they would give the price of a largo turbot 
for it I Though there have been men who have pinohed their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose libraries 
were cheaper to them, I think, in the end than most men’s din- 
ners are. We are few of us put to such trial, and more the 
pity ; for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more precious to 
us if it has been won by work or economy $ and if publio libra- 
ries were half sb costly os publio dinners, or books oost the tenth 
part of what bracelets do, even foolish men and women might 
sometimes suspeot there was good in reading, as well as in munoh-' 
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ing and sparkling ; -whereas the very cheapness of literature is 
making even wise people forget that if a book is worth reading! 
it is -worth buying.” 

“The truest owner of a library,” says the author of “Hes- 
perides,” “ is he who has bought each book for the love he bears 
to it, — who is happy and content to say, • Here are my jewels, 
my choicest material possessions I ’ — who is proud to crown 
such assertion thus : ‘I am content that this library Bhall rep- 
resent the use of the talents given me by Heaven ! * That man’s 
library, though not commensurate with his love for books, will 
demonstrate what he has been able to accomplish with his re- 
sources ; it will denote economy of living, eagerness to possess 
the particles that compose his library, and quick watchfulness 
to seize them when means and opportunities serve. Such a man 
has built a temple, of whioh each briok has been the subjeot 
of ourious and aoute intelligent examination and appreciation 
before it has been placed in the sacred building.” 

“ Every man should have a library I ” exclaims W illiam Axon. 
u The works of the grandest masters of literature may now be 
procured at prices that place them within the reach almost of 
the very poorest, and we may all put Parnassian singing birds 
into our chambers to oheor us with the sweetness of their songs. 
And when -we have got our little library we may look proudly 
at Shakespeare and Bacon and Bunyan, as they stand in our 
bookaase with other noble spirits, and one or two of whom the 
world knows nothing, but whose worth we have often tested, 
These may oheer aud enlighten us, may inspire us with higher 
aims and aspirations, may make us, if we use them rightly, wiser 
and better men.” 

Good old George Dyer, the friend of the poet Southey, as 
learned as he was benevolent, was wont to say : “ Libraries 
are the wardrobes of literature, whence men, properly informed, 
may bring forth something for ornament, much for ourioBity, 
and more for use." “Any library is an attraction,” says the 
venerable A. Bronson Aloott 5 and Victor Hugo writes : — 

A library implies an act of frith, 

Which generations still in darkness hid 
Sign in their night in witness of the dawn. 

John Bright, the great English statesman and reformer, iu 
a speech at the opening of the Birmingham Free Library a 
short time ago, remarked : “You may have in a house costly 
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pictures and costly ornaments, and a great variety of decora* 
tion 5 yet, so far os my judgment goes, I would prefer to have 
one comfortable room well stooked with books to all you can 
give me in the way of deooration whioh the highest art can 
supply. The only subject of lamentation is — one feels that 
always, I think, in the presence of a library — that life is too 
short, and 1 am afraid I must say also that our industry is so 
far deficient that we seem to have no hope of a full enjoyment 
of the ample repast that is spread before us. In the houses of 
the humble a little library, in my opinion, is a most preoious 
possession.” 

Jean Paul Richter, it is said, was always melancholy in a 
large library, beoause it reminded him of bis ignorance. 

“ A library may be regarded as the solemn chamber in 
whioh a man can take counsel of all that have been wee and 
great and good and glorious amongst the men that have gone 
before him,” said George Dawson, also at Birmingham. H If 
we come down for a moment and look at the bore and imme- 
diate utilities of a library, we find that here a man gets him- 
self Teady for his calling, arms himself for his profession, finds 
out the faots that are to determine his trade, prepares himself 
for his examination. The utilities of it are endless and price- 
less. It is, too, a place of pastime ; for man has no amusement 
more innocent, more sweet, more gracious, more elevating, and 
more fortifying than he can find in a library. If he be fond 
of books, his fondness will discipline him as well os amuse 
him, ... A library iB the strengthener of all that is great in 
life, and the repeller of what is petty and mean ; and half the 
gossip of society would perish if the books that are truly worth 
reading were read. . . . When we look through the houses 
of a large part of the middle olasseg of this country, we find 
there everything, but what there ought most to be. There 
are no books in them worth talking of. If a question arises 
of geography, they have no atlases. If the question be when 
a great man was born, they cannot help you. They onn give 
you a gorgeous bed, with four posts, marvelous adornments, 
luxurious hangings, and lacquered shams all round ; they can 
give you dinners ad nauteam, and wine that one can, or can- 
not, honestly praise. But useful books are almost the last 
things that are to be found there; and when the mind is 
empty of those things that books oan alone fill it with, then 
the seven devilB of pettiness, frivolity, fashionableness, gen- 
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tility, scandal, small slander, and the chronicling of small beer 
come in and take possession. Half this nonsense would bo 
dropped if men would only understand the elevating influ- 
ences of their communing constantly with the lofty thoughts 
and high resolve's of men of old times." 

The author of “ Dreamthorpe," filled with love and enthu- 
siasm, discourses thus : “ I go into my library, and all history 
unrollB before me. I breathe the morning air of the world 
while the scent of Eden’s roses yet lingers in it, while it 
vibrates only to the world’s first brood of nightingales and 
to the laugh of Eve. I see the pyramids building j I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander $ 1 feel the ground shake 
beneath the march of Cainbyses. 1 sit as in a theater, — the 
stage is time; the play is the play of the world. What a 
spectacle it is I What kingly poiup, what processions file past, 
what oities burn to heaven, what crowds of captives are dragged 
at the chariot wheels of conquerors I I hiss, or cry ‘ Bravo,’ 
when the groat actors ootne on, shaking the stage. I am a 
Roman emperor when I look at a Roman coin. I lift Homer, 
and I shout with Achilles in the trenches. The silence of tho 
unpeopled Assyrian plains, the outoomings and ingoings of 
the patriarchs, — Abraham and Ishmael, Isaao in the fields at 
eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jaoob's guile, Esau’s face red- 
dened by desert sun heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral prooession, 
— all these things I find within tho boards of my Old Testa- 
ment. What a silence in those old books as of a half-peopled 
world,— what bleating of flooks, what green pastoral reBt, what 
indubitable human existence ! Across brawling oenturies of 
blood and war, I hear the bleating of Abraham’s flooks, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s oamels. O men and women, 
so far separated yet so near, so strange yet so well known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you all ? Books are the 
true ElyBian fields, where the spirits of the dead converse ? 
and into those fields a mortal may venture unappalled. What 
king’s oourt oan boast snoh oompany? What school of phi- 
losophy, suoh wisdom? The wit of the ancient world is 
glancing and flashing there. There is Pan’s pipe, there are 
tko songs of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, and look- 
ing on the silent faces of my books, I am occasionally visited 
by a strange sense of the supernatural. They are not collec- 
tions of printed pages, they are ghosts. I take one down, and 
it speaks with me in a tongue not now heard on earth, and of 
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men and things of which it alone possesses knowledge. 1 call 
myself a solitary, but sometimes I think X misapply the term. 
No man sees more company than I do. I travel with mightier 
cohorts around me than did ever Timour or Genghis Khan on 
their fiery marohes, I am a sovereign in my library j bat it 
is the dead, not the living, that attend my levees.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY . 1 

By O. O. TREVELYAN. 

[George Otto Trevelyan i An English statesman and author ; bom at 
Rothley Templo, Leicestershire, July 20, 1388. He was eduoated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was for many years a member ol Parlia- 
ment, being appointed parliamentary secretary to the Admiralty) 1880, chief 
seorotary for Ireland, 1889, and secretory for Scotland in 1886 and a gain in 
1802. Hlc published works inoludo t "Letters of a Competition Wallah " (1864), 
“ Cawnpore" (1806), "Tho Ladles In Parliament, and Other Pieces " (1B69), 
"Life and Letters of Lord Maoaulay " (hto uncle) (1870), and "Early History 
of Charlos James Fox" (1880).) 

Youthful Prboooity of Maoaulay. 

In a room paneled from oeiling to floor, like every corner of 
the auoient mansion, with oak almost blaok from age — looking 
eastward across the park, and southward through an ivy-shaded 
window into a little garden — Lord Moeaulay was born. It 
was on the 26th of Ootober, 1800, the day of St. Crispin, the 
anniversary of Agincourt (as he liked to Bay), that he opened 
Mb eyes on a world wMch he was destined so thoroughly to 
learn and so intensely to enjoy. .His father was as pleased aa 
a father could be 3 but fate seemed determined that Zachary 
Maoaulay should not be indulged in any great share of personal 
happiness. The nest morning a spinning jenny set off in a 
cottage ob he was riding past. His horse started and threw 
him : both arms were broken ; and he Bpent in a sick room the 
remainder of the only holiday worth the name which (as far 
os oan be traced in the family reoords) he ever took durjng his 
married life. Owing to this accident, the young oouple were 
detained at Rothley into the winter, and the ohild was baptized,, 
in the private dhapel whioh formed part of the house, on the' 

1 By peimiwion of autiurt nml Longmans, Greop & Co. (Popular Edition 

Grown 8vo. t price 2fl. fid.) * - ' 
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26 th of November) 1800, by the names of ThomaB Babington, 
tbe Rev. Aulay Macaulay and Mr. and Mrs. Babington acting 
as sponsors. 

The two years whioh followed were passed in a bouse in 
Birchin Lane, where the Sierra Leone Company had its office. 
The only place where the child could be taken for exercise, 
and what might be called air, was Drapers’ Garden, which 
(already under sentence to be covered with bricks and mortar 
at an early date) lies behind Throgmorton Street and within a 
hundred yards of the Stock Exchange. To this dismal yard, 
containing as muoh gravel as grass, and frowned upon by a 
board of rules and regulations almost as large as itself, his 
mother used to convoy the nurse and the little boy through 
the crowds that toward noon swarmed along Cornhill and 
Threadneedle Street, and thither she would return after a due 
interval to esoort them baok to Birohin Lane. So strong was 
the power of association upon Macaulay’s mind that in after 
years Drapers’ Garden was among his favorite haunts. Indeed, 
his habit of roaming for hours through and through the heart 
of the City (a habit that never left him as long as he could 
roam at all), was due in part to the reoollection which caused 
him to regard that region an native ground. 

Baby as he was when he quit it, he retained some impres- 
sion of his earliest home. He remembered standing up at the 
nursery window by his father’s side, looking at a cloud of blaok 
smoke pouring out of a tall chimney. He asked if that was 
hell, an inquiry that was received with a grave displeasure 
which at the time he oould not understand. The kindly father 
must have been pained almost against his own will at findipg 
what feature of his stern oreed it was that had embodied itself 
in so very material a shape before his little son’s imagination. 
"When, in after days, Mrs. Macaulay was questioned as to how 
soon she began to defceot in the ohild a promise of the future, she 
used to say that his sensibilities and affections were remarka- 
bly developed at an ago which to her hearers appeared next to 
incredible. He would cry for joy on seeing her after a few 
hours’ absence, and (till her husband put a stop to it) her 
power of exciting his feelings wub often mads an exhibition to 
her friends. She did not regard this preoooity as a proof of 
deveme8s, but, like a foolish young mother, only thought that 
so tender a nature was marked for early death. 

The next mf ■' e whioh the family made was into os healthy 
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an atmosphere, in every sense, as the most oareful parent oould 
wish to select. Mr. Macaulay took a house in the High Street 
of Clapham, in the part now called the Pavement, on the same 
side as the Plow Inn, but some doors nearer to the Common. 
It was a roomy, oomfortable dwelling, with a very small gar- 
den behind, and in front a very small one indeed! which has 
entirely disappeared beneath a large shop thrown out toward 
the roadway by the present oooupier, who bears the name of 
Hey wood. Here the boy passed a quiet and most happy ohild- 
hood. From the time that he was three years old he read 
incessantly, for the most part lying on the rug before the fire, 
with his hook on the ground, and a piece of broad and butter 
in his band. A very olever woman who then lived in the 
houso as parlor maid told how he used to sit in his nankeen 
frock, perched on the table by her as she was cleaning the 
plate, and expounding to her out of a volume as big as himself. 
He did not care for toys, but was very fond of taking his walk, 
when he would hold forth to his companion, whether nurse or 
mother, telling interminable stories out of his own head, or 
repeating what he had been reading in language far above his 
years. His memory retained without effort the phraseology of 
the book which he had been last engaged on, and he talked, as 
the maid said, *■ quite printed words," which produoed an effeot 
that appeared formal, and often, no doubt, exceedingly droll. 
Mrs. Hannah More was fond ol relating how she called at Mr. 
Macaulay’s, and was met by a fair, pretty, slight ohild, with 
abundance of light hair, about four years of age, who oame to 
the front door to xeoeive her, and tell her that his parents were 
out, hut that if she would be good enough to come in he would 
bring her a glass of old spirits : a proposition whioh greatly 
startled the good lady, who had- never aspired beyond oowBlip 
wine. When questioned as to what lie knew about old spirits 
he could only say that Robinson Crusoe often had some. About 
this period lus father took him on a visit to Lady Waldegraye 
at Strawberry Hill, and was much pleased to exhibit to his old 
friend the fair bright boy, dressed in a green ooab with red col- 
lar and cuffs, a frill at the throat, and white trousers. After 
some time had been spent among the wonders of the Orford 
Collection, of which he ever after carried a oatologue in Mb 
head, a servant who was waiting upon the oompany in the great 
gallery spilled some hot coffee over his legs. The hostess was 
all kindness and oompassion, and when, after a while, she asked 
19 
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how he was feeling, the little fellow looked up in her face, and 
replied, “Thank you, madam, the agony is abated.” 

But it must not be supposed that his quaint manners pro* 
ceeded from affectation or conceit ; for all testimony declares 
that n more simple and natural child never lived, or a more 
lively and merry one. He had at his command the resources 
of the Common j to this day the most unchanged spot within 
ten miles of St. Paul’s, and whioh to all appearance will ere< 
long hold that pleasant preeminence within ten leagues. That 
delightful wilderness of gore bushes and poplar groves, and 
gravel pits, and ponds great and small, was to little Tom 
Macaulay a region of inexhaustible romance and mystery. 
He explored its recesses ; he composed, and almost believed, its 
legeuds ; he invented for its different features a nomenclature 
whioh has been faithfully preserved by two generations of 
children. A slight ridge intersected by deep ditches toward 
the west of thB common, the very existence of which no one 
above eight years old would notice, was dignified with the title 
of the Alps ; while the elevated island, covered with shrubs, 
that gives a name to the Mount pond, wnB regarded with 
infinite awe, as being the nearest approach within the circuit of 
hu observation to a conception of the majesty of Sinai. In- 
deed, at this period his infant fancy was much exercised with 
the threats ancl terrors of the Law. He had a little plot of 
ground at the baok of the house, marked out as his own by a 
row of oyster shells, whioh a maid one day threw away as rub- 
bish. He went straight to the drawing-room, where his mother 
was entertaining some visitors, walked into the circle, and said , 
very solemnly, « Cursed ba Sally { for it is written, Cursed is 
he that removelh his neighbor’s landmark.” 

While still the merest child, he was sent os a day scholar to 
Mr. Greaves, a shrewd Yorkshireman with a turn for science, 
who had been originally brought to the neighborhood in order 
to educate a number of African youths sent over to imbibe 
Western civilization at the fountain head. The poor fellowB 
had found as much difficulty in keeping olive at Clapham as 
Englishmen experience at Sierra Leone ; and, in the end, their 
tutor sot up a school for boys of his own color, and at one time 
had charge of almost the entire rising generation of the Com- 
mon. Mrs. Maoaulay explained to Tom that he must learn to 
study without the solace of bread and butter, to which he re- 
plied, “ Yes, mamma, industry shnll be my bread and attention 
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my butter.” But, as a matter of fact, no one ever crept more 
unwillingly to school. Each several afternoon he made piteous 
entreaties to be exouaed returning after dinner, and was met by 
the unvarying formula, "No, Tom, if it rains cats and dogs, 
you shall go.*’ 

His reluctance to leave home had more than one side to it. 
Not only did his heart stay behind, but the regular lessons of 
the class took him away from occupations which in his eyes 
were infinitely more delightful and important ; for these were 
probably the years of his greatest literary activity. As an 
author he never again had more facility, or anything like so 
wide a range. In September, 1808 , his mother writes: "My 
dear Tom continues to show marks of nnoommon genius. He 
gets on wonderfully in all bronohes of his education, and the 
extent of his reading, and of the knowledge he has derived 
from it, are truly astonishing in a boy not yet eight years old. 
He is at the same time as playful as a kitten. To give you 
some idea of the activity of his mind, I will mention a few cir- 
cumstances that may interest you and Oolin. You will believe 
that to him we never appear to regard anything he does as 
anything more than a schoolboy's amusement. He took it 
into his head to write a compendium of universal history about 
a year ago, and he really contrived to give a tolerably con- 
nected view of the leading events from the Creation to the pres- 
ent time, filling about a quire of paper. He told me one day 
that he had been writing a paper which Henry Daly was to 
translate into Malabar, to persuade the people of Travancore 
to embrace the Christian religion. On reading it, I found it 
to contain a very clear idea of the leading facts and doctrines 
of that religion, with some strong arguments for its adoption. 
He was so fired with reading Scott’s ‘Lay’ and ‘Marmion,’ 
the former of which he got entirely, and tbs latter almost en- 
tirely, by heart, merely from his delight in reading them, that 
he determined on writing himself a poem in six cantos whioh 
he oalled ‘ The Battle of Cheviot.’ After he had finished abont 
three of the oantos, of about one hundred and twenty lines 
each, whioh he did in a oouple of days, he became tired of it. 
I make no doubt he would hare finished his design, but as he 
was proceeding with it the thought struok him of writing an 
heroio poem to he called ( Olaus the Great ; or, The Conquest 
of Mona,’ in whioh, after the manner of Virgil, he might intro- 
duce in prophetio song the future fortunes of the family — 
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among others, those of the hero who aided in the fall of the 
tyrant of Mysore, after having long suffered from his tyranny; 
and of another of his race who lmd exerted himself for the 
deliverance of the wretched Africans. He has just begun it. 
He has composed I know not how many hymns. I send yon 
one as n specimen, in hia own handwriting, which he wrote 
aboat six months ago on one Monday morning while we were 
at breakfast." 

The affection of the last generation of his relatives has pre- 
served all these pieces, but the piety of this generation will 
refrain from submitting them to publio criticism. A marginal 
note in whioli Macaulay 1ms expressed his oordial approval of 
Uncle Toby's remark about the great Lipsias, indicates his 
own wishes in the matter too clearly to leave any ohoioa for 
those who come after him. But there still may be read in a 
boyiBh scrawl the epitome of universal history, from “ a new 
king who knew not Joseph" — down through Raineses, and 
Dido, and Tydeus, and Tnrquin, and Crassus, and Gsllienus, 
and Edward the Mart yr — to Louis, who “set off on a crusade 
against the AlbigenscB,” and Oliver Cromwell, who “ was an 
unjnBt and wicked man." The hymns remain, which Mrs. 
Hannah More, surely a consummate judge of the article, pro- 
nounced to be “quite extraordinary foT such a baby.” To a 
somewhat later period probably belongs a vast pile of blank 
verse, entitled M Fingal : a Poem in XII Books," two of whioh 
are in a complete and connected shape, while the rest of the 
story is lost amidst a labyrinth of many hundred scattered 
lines, so transcribed as to suggest a oonjecfcuro that the boy's 
demand for foolscap had outrun the paternal generosity. 

Characteristics of Macaulay. 

Macaulay's outward man was never better desoribed thaw 
in two sentences of Praed’s Introduction to Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine . “There come up a short manly figure, marvel- 
ously upright, with a bad neckcloth and one hand in his waist- 
coat pocket. Of regular beauty he had little to boast \ but in 
faces where there is an expression of great power, or of great 
good humor, or both, you do not regret its absence." This 
pioture, in whioh every touch is correct, tells all that there is to 
be told. He had a massive head, and features of -a powerful 
and rugged oast ; but so constantly lighted up by every joyful 
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nncl ennobling emotion that it mattered little if, when absolutely 
quiescent, hie faoe was rather homely than handsome. 'While 
conversing at table, no one thought him otherwise than good- 
looking i bat when he rose, he was seen to be short and stout 
in figure. “ At Holland House, the other day,** writes his sister 
Margaret, in September, 1881, “ Tom met Lady Lyndhurst for 
the first time. She said to him, ‘Mr. Macaulay, yon are so 
different to what I expected. I thought you were dark and 
thin, but you are fair, and, really, Mr. Macaulay, you are fat . 1 ” 
He at all times sat and stood straight, full, and square 5 and 
in this respect Woolner, in the fine statue at Cambridge, has 
missed whet was undoubtedly the most marked fact in his 
personal appearance. He dressed badly, but not cheaply. His 
clothes, though ill put on, were good, and his wardrobe was 
always enormously overstocked. Later in life he indulged 
himself in an apparently inexhaustible succession of handsome 
embroidered waistcoats, which he used to regard with much 
oomplaoency. He was unhandy to a degree quite unexampled 
in the experience of all who knew him. When in the open 
air, he wore perfectly new dork kid gloves, into the fingers of 
which he never succeeded in inserting his own more than half- 
way. After he had sailed for India, there were found in his 
ohambers between fifty and sixty strops, hacked into strips 
and splinters, and razors without beginning or end. About 
the same period he hurt his hand, aud was reduced to send for 
a barber. After the operation, he asked wlmt was to pay. 
“Oh, sir," said the man, “whatever you UBuallygive the person 
who shaves you.” “In that case,” said Maoaulay, “I should 
give you a great gtiBh. on each cheek.” 

During an epoch when, at our principal seats of education, 
athletic pursuits are regarded as a leading object of existence, 
rather than as a means of health and recreation, it requires 
some boldness to confess that Maoaulay was utterly destitute 
of bodily accomplishments, and that he viewed his deficiencies 
with supreme indifference. He could neither swim, nor row, 
nor drive, nor skate, nor shoot. He seldom crossed a saddle, 
and never willingly. When in attendance at Windsor, as a 
cabinet minister, he was informed that a horse was at his dis- 
posal. “ If her majesty wishes to see me ride,” he said, “ she 
must order out an elephant.” The only oxeroise in which he 
oan be said to have exoelled was that of threading crowded 
streets with hie. eyes fixed upon a book. He might be seen in 
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such thoroughfares as Oxford Street and Oheapside walking as 
fast as other people walked, and reading a great deal faster 
t han anybody else could read. As a pedestrian ,he was, in- 
deed, above the average. Till he had passed fifty, he thought 
nntMn g of going on foot from the Albany to Clapham, and 
from Glaphain on to Greemvioh, and, while still in the prime of 
life, he was forever on his feet indoors as well as out. " In 
those days,” says his cousin, Mrs. Conybeare, "he walked 
rapidly up and down a room as he talked. I remember on one 
occasion, when he was making a call, he stopped short in his 
walk in the midst of a declamation on some subject, and said, 
‘You have a brick floor here. 1 The hostess confessed that it 
was true, though she hoped that it had been disguised by 
double matting and a thick carpet. He said that his habit of 
always walking enabled him to tell accurately the material he 
was treading on.” 

His faults were such as givo annoyanoe to those who dislike 
a man rather than anxiety to those who love him. Vehemence, 
overconfidence, the inability to recognize that there are two 
sides to a question or two people in a dialogue, are defects 
whioh during youth are perhaps inseparable from gifts like 
those with whioh he was endowed. Moultrie, speaking of his 
undergraduate days, tells us that 

To him 

There was no pain like silence — no constraint 
So dull as unanimity. He breathed 
An atmosphere of argument, nor shrank 
From making, where he could not find, excuse 
For controversial fight. 

At Cambridge he would say of himself that whenever any- 
body enunciated a proposition all possible answers to it rushed 
into his mind at onoe, and it was said of him by others that 
he had no politics exoept the opposite of those held by the 
parsons with whom he was talking. To that oharge, at any 
rate, he did not long aontinno liable. He left college a stanch 
and vehement Whig, eager to maintain against all comers and 
at any moment that none but Whig opinions had a leg to 
stand upon. His couBin, George Babington, a rising surgeon, 
with whom at one time he lived in the olosest intimacy, was 
always ready to taka up the Tory oudgels. The two friends 
“ would walk up and down the room, crossing each other for 
hours, shouting one another down with a continuous simulta- 
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aeons storm of words, until George at length yielded to argu- 
ments and lungs combined. Never, so far as I remember, was 
there any loss of temper. It was a Mr, good-humored battle, 
in not very mannerly lists.” 

Even as a very young man nine people out. of ten liked 
nothing better than to listen to him : which, was fortunate j 
because in his early days he had scanty respect of persons, 
either as regarded the choioe of his topics or the quantity of 
his words. But with his excellent temper, and entire absence 
of conceit, he soon began to learn consideration for others in 
small things as well as in great. By the time he was fairly 
launohed in London, he was agreeable in company as well as 
forcible and amusing. Wilberforce speaks of his “unruffled 
good humor.” Sir Robert Inglie, a good observer, with ample 
opportunity of forming a judgment, pronounced that he con- 
versed, and did not dictate, and that he was loud, but never 
overbearing. As far back as the year 1826, Crabb Robinson 
gave a very favorable account of his demeanor in society, 
which deserves credenoe os the testimony of one who liked 
bis Bhare of talk, and was not willing to be pat in the back- 
ground for anybody. “ I went to James Stephen, and drove 
with him to his house at Hendon. A dinner party. I had a 
most interesting companion in young Macaulay, one of the 
most promising of the rising generation I have seen for a long 
time. He has a good face — not the delicate features of a man 
of genius and sensibility, but the strong lines and well-knit 
limbs of a man sturdy in body and mind. Very eloquent and 
oheerful. Overflowing with words, and not poor in thought. 
Liberal in opinion, but uo radical. He seems a correct as well 
as a full man. He showed a minute knowledge of subjects not 
introduced by himself.” 

So loyal and Binoere was Maoaulay's nature that he was 
unwilling to live upon terms of even apparent intimaoy with 
people whom he did not like, or could not esteem ; and, as 
far as oivility allowed, he avoided their advances, and especially 
their hospitality. He did not ohoose, he. said, to eat salt with a 
man for whom he could not eay a good word in all companies. 
He was true throughout life to those who had onoe acquired 
his regard and respect. Moultrie says of him : — 

His heart was pure and simple as a child's 

Unbreathed on by the world : in friendship worm, 
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Confiding, generous, constants and, though now 
Ho ranks among the great ones of the earth, 

And hath achieved suoh glory as will last 
To future generations, he, I think, 

Would sup on oysters with as right good will 
In this poor home of mine as e'er he did 
On Petty Cary's classical first floor 
Some twenty years ago. 

He loved to place his purse, his influence, and his talents at 
the disposal of a friend j and any one whom he called by that 
name he judged with indulgence, and trusted with a faith that 
would endure almost any strain. If his confidence proved 
to have been egregiously misplaced, which he was always the 
last to see, he did not resort to remonstrance or recrimination. 
His course under such circumstances he described in a couplet 
from an old French comedy : — 

Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte pour le sot; 

Ii'hounBte bomme trompd e'dloigne et no dit mot. 

He was never known to take part in any family quarrel, or 
personal broil of any description whatsoever, His oonduot in 
this respect was the result of self-discipline, and did not pro- 
ceed from any want of sensibility. “ He is very sensitive,” 
said his sister Margaret, “ and remembers long, as well as feds 
deeply, anything in the form of slight.” Indeed, at oollege 
his friends used to tell him that his leading qualities were 
11 generosity and vindictiveness.” Courage he certainly did 
not lack. During the years when his spirit was high, and his 
pen cut deep, and when the habits of sooiety were different 
from what they are at present, more than one adversary dis- 
played symptoms of a desire to meet him elsewhere than on 
paper. On these oocasions, while showing consideration for 
his opponent, he evinced a quiet but very deoided sense of 
what was due to himself which commanded the respect of all 
who were implicated, and brought difficulties that might have 
been grave to an honorable and satisfactory issue. 

He reserved his pugnacity for quarrels undertaken on 
pnblio grounds, and fought out with the world looking on as 
umpire. In the lists of criticism and of debate it cannot be 
denied that, as a young man, he sometimes deserved the praise 
which Dr. Johnson pronounced upon a good hater. He had 
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no mercy for bad writers and notably for bad poets, unless 
they were in want of money ; in whioh ease he became, within 
his means, the most open-handed of patrons. Ho was too apt 
to undervalue both the heart and the head of those who de- 
sired to maintain the old system of civil and religious exclusion, 
and who grudged politioal power to their fellow-oountrymen, 
or at any rate to those of their fellow-oountrymen whom he 
was himself prepared to enfranchise. Independent, frank, 
and proud almost to a fault, he detested the whole race of 
jobbers and timeservers, parasites and soandal mongers, led 
oaptains, led authors, and led oratoTS. Some of his antipathies 
have stamped themselves indelibly upon literary history. He 
attributed to the Right Honorable John Wilson Croker, Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty during the twenty years preceding 
1830, qualities whioh excited his disapprobation beyond con- 
trol, and possibly beyond measure. In a singularly powerful 
letter, written as late as 1848, he reoites in detail oertain un- 
savory portions of that gentleman’s private life which were 
not only part of the stook gossip of every bow window in St. 
James’s Street, but whioh had been brought into the light of 
day in the course either of Parliamentary or judicial investi- 
gations. After illustrating these transactions with evidence 
which proved that he did not take up an antipathy on hearsay, 
Macaulay comments on them in suoh terms as dearly indicate 
that his animosity to Croker arose from incompatibility of 
moral sentiments, and not of politioal opinions. He then pro- 
ceeds to remark on "the scandals of Croker’a literary life” j 
"his ferocious insults to women, to Lady Morgan, Mrs. Austin, 
and othei’B ; ” his twitting Harriet Martinean with deafness ; 
his twitting Madame D’Arblay with concealing her age. " I 
might add," he says, "a hundred other oharges. These, ob- 
serve, are things done by a privy councilor, by a man who .has 
a pension from the country of two thousand pounds a year, 
by a man who affects to be a ohampion of order and religion.” 
Maoanlay’s judgment has been confirmed by the publio voice, 
whioh, rightly or wrongly, identifies Croker with the character 
of Rigby in Mr. Disraeli’s “ Coningsby.” 

Macaulay was the more formidable as an opponent, because 
he could be angry without losing his command of the situa- 
tion. His first onset was terriflo ; but in the fiercest excite- 
ment of the mfilfie he knew when to call a halt. A certain 
member of Parliament named Miohael Thomas Sadler had 
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fallen foul of Malthas, and very foul, indeed, of Maoaulay, 
who in two short and telling artiolos took revenge enough 
for both. Hs writes on this subject to Mr. Maovey Napier, 
who, toward the dose of 1829, had succeeded Jeffrey in the 
editorship of the Edinburgh Review : “The position which 
we have now taken up is absolutely impregnable j and if we 
were to quit it, though we might win a more splendid viotory 
we should expose ourselves to some risk. My rule in con- 
troversy has always been that to which tlie Laoedcemonions 
adhered in war : never to break the ranks for tlie purpose of 
pursuing a beaten enemy." He had, indeed, seldom occasion 
to strike twice. Where he set bis mark, there was no need of 
a second impression. The unduly severe fate of those who 
crossed his path during the years when his blood was hot teaohes 
a serious lesson on the responsibilities of genius. Croker, aiul 
Sadler, and poor Robert Montgomery, and the other less emi- 
nent objects of his wrath, appear likely to enjoy just so muoli 
notoriety, and of suoh a nature, sb he has thought fit to deal 
out to them in his pages ; and it is possible that even Lord 
Ellenborougk may he better known to our grandchildren by 
Macaulay’s oration on the gates of Somnauth than by the noise 
of his own deeds or the eoho of his own eloquence. 

When Maoaulay went to college, he waB justified in regard- 
ing himself as one who would not have to work for his bread. 
His father, who believed himself to be already worth a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, had statedly declared to the young 
man his intention of making him, in a modest way, an eldest 
son: and had informed him that, by doing his duty at the 
university, he would earn the privilege of shaping his career 
at choioe. In 1818 the family removed to London, and set 
up an establishment on a scale suited to their improved oir- 
GumBtancoB in Cadogan Place, which, in everything except 
proximity to Bond Street, was then hardly less rural than 
Clapham. But the prosperity of tlie house of Maoaulay Bab- 
ingfcon was short-lived, The senior member of the firm gave 
his whole heart, and five sixths of his time, to objeots uncon- 
nected with his business ; and he had selected a partner who 
did not possess the qualities necessary to compensate for his 
own deficiencies. In 1819, the firat indications of possible 
disaster begin to show themselves in the letters to and from 
Cambridge ; while waiting for a fellowship, Macaulay was glad 
to make a hundred guineas by taking pupils ; and, as time 
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went on, it beanma evident tlmt he was to be an eldest son 
only in the sense that throughout the coming years oi diffi- 
culty and distress his brothers and sisters would depend mainly 
upon him for comfort, guidance, and support. He acknowl- 
edged the claim cheerfully, lovingly, and indeed almost uncon- 
sciously. It was not in his disposition to murmur over wliat 
was inevitable, or to plume himself upon doing what wa9 right.. 
Qe quietly took up the burden which his father was unable 
to bear ; and, before many years had elapsed, the fortunes of 
all for whose welfare he considered himself responsible were 
abundantly assured. 

To Hahkah and Margaret Macaulay. 

London, July dth, 1883. 

Be you foxes, be you PittB, 

You must write to Billy eliits. 

Be you Tories, be you Whigs, 

You must write to sad young gigs, 

On whatever board you are — 

Treasury, Admiralty, War, 

Customs, Stamps, Excise, Control— 

Write you musty upon my soul. 

So sings the Judicious Poet : and here I sit in my parlor, look- 
ing out on the Thames, and divided, like Garrick in Sir 
Joshua’s picture, between Tragedy and Comedy — a letter to 
you, and a handle of papers about Hydrabad, and the firm of 
Palmer & Co., late bankers to the Nizan. 

Poor Sis Walter Scott is going hock to Scotland by sea 
to-morrow. All hope is over ; and he has a restless wish 
to die at home. Ha is many thousand .pounds worse than 
nothing. Last week he was thought to he so near his end that 
some people went, I understand, to sound Lord Althorp about 
a pubho funeral. Lord Althorp said, very like himself, that if 
publio money was to be laid out, it would be better to give it 
to the family than to spend it in one day’s show. The family, 
however, ere said to be not ill off. 

I am delighted to hear of your proposed tour, but not so 
well pleased to be told that you expect to be bad correspondents 
during your stay at Welsh inns. Take pens and ink with you, 
if you think that you shall find none at The Bard’s Head, or 
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The Glendower Arras. But it will he too bad if you send me 
no letters during a tour which will furnish so many subject®. 
Why not keep a journal, and minute down in it all that you 
see and bear? and remember that 1 charge you, as the vener- 
able oirole charged Miss Byron, to tell me of every person who 
“regards you with an eye of partiality.” 

What oan I say more ? as the Indians end their letters. 
Did not Lady Holland tell me of some good novels? I remem- 
ber “Henry Masterton,” three volumes, an amusing story and 
a happy termination. Smuggle it in, next time that you go to 
Liverpool, from some circulating library j and deposit it in a 
lock-up place out of the reaoh of them that are olothed in 
drab ; and read it together at the curling hour. 

My article on Mirabeau will be out in the forthcoming 
number. I am not a good judge of my own compositions, I 
fear; but I think that it will be popular. A Yankee has 
written to me to say that an edition of my works is about to 
be published in America with my life prefixed, and that he 
shall be obliged to me to tell him wlxeu 1 was born, whom I 
married, and so forth. 1 guess I must answer him sliok right 
away. -For, as the Judicious Feet observes, 

Though a New England man lolls back in his ohair, 

With a pipe in his mouth, and his legs in the air, 

Yet surely an Old England man euoh as I 
To a kinsman by blood should be civil and spry. 

How I run on in quotation 1 But when I begin to oite the 
verses of our great writers I never oan stop. Stop I must, 
however. Yours, T. B. M. 


To Hannah and Margaret Macaulay. 

London, July 18/A, 1883. 

My dear Sisters, — I have heard from Napier. He 
speaks rapturously of my article on Dumont, but sends me no 
money. Allah blacken his face 1 as the Persians say. He has 
not yet paid me for Burleigh. 

We are worked to death in the House of Commons, and wo 
are henceforth to eit on Saturdays. This, indeed, is the only 
way to get through our business. On Saturday next we shall, 
I hope, rise before seven, os I am engaged to dine on that day 
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with pretty, witty Miu . I fell in with her at Lady Grey's 

great orush, and found her very agreeable. Her husband is 
nothing in society. Rogers has some very good stories about 
their domestic happiness — stories confirming a theory of mine 
which, as I remember, made you very angry. When they first 

married, Mrs. treated her husband with great respeot. 

Bat, when his novel came out and failed completely, she 
changed her oonduot, and has, ever since that unfortunate 
publication, henpecked the poor author unmercifully. And 
the oase, says Rogers, is the harder, because it is suspected that 
she wrote part of the book herself. It is like the scene in Mil- 
ton where Eve, after tempting Adam, abuses him for yielding 
to temptation. But do you not remember how I told you that 
much of the love of women depended on the eminence of men? 
And do you not remember how, on behalf of your sex, you re- 
sented the imputation? 

As to the present state of affairs abroad and at home, I can- 
not sum it up better than in these beautiful lines of the poet s 

Peel 1 b preaching, and Croker is lying. 

The cholera’s raging, the people aT8 dying. 

When the House is the coolestj as I tun alive. 

The thermometer stands at a hundred and five. 

We debate in a heat that seems likely to bum us, 

Much like the three ohildren who sung in the furnace. 

The disorders at Paria have not ceased to plague us : 

Don Pedro, I hope, is ere this on the Tagus : 

la Ireland no tithe can be raised by a parson : 

Mr. Smithers ia just hanged for murder and arson: 

Dr. Thorpe has retired from the Look, and ’tis said 
' That poor little Wilks will succeed in his stead. 

Ever yours, T. B. M. 

To Hannah and Margaret Macaulay. 

London, July Slit 1882. 

My dear Sisters, — I am glad to find that there is no 
chance of Nancy’s turning Quaker. She would, indeed, moke 
a queer kind of female Friend. 

What the Yankees will say about me I neither know nor 
oare. I told them the dates of my birth and of my coin- 
ing into Parliament. I told them also that I was educated at 
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Cambridge. As to my early bonsmotB, my raying for holidays, 
my walks to sohool through showers of oats and dogs, I have 
left all those for the “ Life of the late Right Honorable Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, with large extracts from his correspond- 
ence, in two volumes, by the Very Rev. J. Macaulay, Dean of 
Durham, and Rector of Bishopsgate, with a superb portrait 
from the pioture by Pickersgill in the possession of the Mar- 
quis o! Lansdowne. 11 

As you like iny verses, I will some day or other write you 
a whole rhyming letter. I wonder whether any man ever 
wrote doggerel so easily. I run it off just as fast as my pen 
can move, and that is faster by about three words in a minute 
than any other pen that I know. This comes of a schoolboy 
habit of writing verses all day long. Shall I tell yon the news 
in rhyme ? I think I will send you a regular singsong gazette. 

We gained a victory last night as great as e'er was known. 

We beat the opposition upon the Russian loan. 

They hoped for a majority, and also for our places. 

Wo won the day by seventy-nine. You should have seen their faces. 
Old Croker, when the shout went down our rank, looked blue with 

rage. 

You’d have Bftid he had the cholera in the spasmodic stage. 

Dawson was red with ire as if his face was smeared with berries; 
But of all human visages the worst was that of Harries. 

Though not his friend, my tender heart I own oould not but feel 
A little for the misery of poor Sir Robert Reel I 
But hang the dirty Tories I and let them starve and pine 1 
Huzza for the majority of glorious seventy-nine I 

Everyours, T, B. M. 

To Thomas Flower Ellis. 

Ootacamukd, July la/, 1834. 

Dear Ellis, — You need not get your map to see where 
Ootaoamund is, for it has not found its way into the maps. It 
is a new discovery; a place to which Europeans resort for their 
health, or, as it is called by the Company’s servants— bless- 
ings on their learning I— a mmterion. It lies at the height 
of seven thousand feet above the sea. 

"While London is a perfect gridiron, here am I, at 18° north 
from the equator, by a blazing wood fire, with my windows 
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closed. My bed is heaped with blankets, and my black servants 
are coughing round me in all directions. One poor fellow in 
particular looks so miserably cold that, unless the eun comes 
out, I am likely soon to see under my own roof the spectacle 
which, according to Shakespeare, is so interesting to the English 
— a dead Indian. 

I traveled the whole four hundred miles between this and 
Madras on men's shoulders. I had an agreeable journey, on 
Jfche whole. I was honored by an interview with the Rajah of 
Mysore, who insisted on showing me all his wardrobe, and bis 
pioture gallery. He has six or seven oolored English prints 
not much inferior to those which I have seen in the sanded 
parlor of a country inn : “ Going to Cover,” “ The Death of 
the Fox,” and so forth. But tire bijou of his gallery, of which 
he is as vain os the grand duke can be of tbe “Venus," or 
Lord Carlisle of “ The Three Maries,” is a head of the Duke of 
Wellington, whioh has most certainly been on a signpost in 
England. 

Yet, after all, the rajah was by no means the greatest fool 
whom I found at Mysore. I alighted at a bungalow apper- 
taining to the British Residency. There I found an English- 
man who, without any preface, accosted me thus : “Pray, Mr. 
Macaulay, do not you think that Bonaparte was the Beast?” 
“No, sir, I cannot Bay that I do.” “Sir, he was the Beast. 

I oan prove it. I have found the number 666 in liis name. 
Why, sir, if he was not the Beast, who was?” This was a 
puzzling question, and I am not a little vain of my answer. 
“Sir,” said I, “the House of Commons is the Beast. There 
are 668 members of the House; and these, with their chief 
officers— the three clerks, the sergeant and his deputy, the 
ohaplrtiu, the doorkeeper, and ! the librarian — make 666.” 

“ Well, Bir, that is strange. But I can assure you that, if you 
write Napoleon Bonaparte in Arabio, leaving out only two let- , 
ters, it will give 660.” “And pray, sir, what right have you 
to leave out two letters ? And, as St. John was writing Greek 
and to Greeks, is it not likely that he would use the Greek 
rather than the Arabio notation?” “But, sir,” said this 
learned divine, “ everybody knows that the Greek letters were 
never used to mark numbers.” I answered' with the meek- 
est look and voice possible : “I do not think that everybody 
knows that. Indeed, I have reason to believe that a different 
opinion — erroneous, no doubt — 'is universally embraoed by aU 
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the small minority who happen to know any Greek." So ended 
the controversy. The man looked at me os if he thought me 
a very wioked fellow; and, I dare say, haa by this time dis- 
covered that, if you write my name in Tamul, leaving out T 
in Thomas, 6 in Babington, and M in Macaulay, it will give 
the number of this unfortunate Beast. 

I am very comfortable hero. The governor-general is the 
frankest and hest-natured of men. The ohief functionaries who 
hare attended him hither are olever people, but not exactly on 
a par as to general attainments with the society to which I be- 
longed in London. I thougnt, however, even at Madras, that I 
could have formed a very agreeable circle of acquaintance ; and 
I am assured that at Calcutta I shall find things far better. 
After all, the best rule in all parts of the world, as in London 
itself, ie to he independent of other men’s minds. My power 
of finding amusement without companions was pretty well 
tried on my voyage. I read insatiably ; the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Virgil, Horace, Caesar's ‘'Commentaries," Bacon, “Do Aug- 
ments, ’’ Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Taeso, “ Don Quixote," Gib- 
bon’s “Rome," Mill’s “India,” all the seventy volumes of Vol- 
taire, Sismondi’s “History of France,” and the seven thick 
folios of the “ Biographia Britanniea.” I found my Greek and 
Latin in good condition enough. I liked the Iliad a little 
less, and the Odyssey a great deal more, than formerly. 
Horace charmed me more than ever $ Virgil not quite so muoh 
as he used to do. The want of human oharaoter, the poverty 
of his supernatural machinery, struck me very strongly. Can 
anything be so bad as the living bush whioh bleeds and talks, 
or the Harpies who befoul ^Eneas’ dinner? It is as extravagant 
as Ariosto, and ab dull as Wilkie’s “ Epigoniad,” The last six 
hooks which Virgil had not fully corrected pleased me better 
than the first six. I like him best on Italian ground. I like 
his localities ; his national enthusiasm ; his frequent allusions 
to his oountry, its history, its antiquities, and its greatness. In 
this respect he often reminded me of Sir Walter Scott, with 
whom, in the general oharaoter of his mind, he had very little 
affinity. The “ Georgios " pleased me better ; the “ Eclogues " 
best — the second and tenth above all. But I think that the 
finest lines in the Latin language ore those five whioh begin : 

Sepibus in nostris parvam te rosoida mala— 

I cannot tell you how they struck me. I was amused to find 
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that Voltaire pronounces that passage to he the finest in 
Virgil. 

I liked the “ Jerusalem ” better than I used to do. I was 
enraptured with Ariosto; and I still think of Dante, as I 
thought when I first read him, that he is a superior poet to 
Milton; that he runs neck and neok with Homer; and that 
none but Shakespeare has gone deoidedly beyond him. 

As soon as I reooh Calcutta I intend to read Herodotus 
again. By the bye, Why do not you translate him? You 
would do it excellently ; and a translation of Herodotus, well 
executed, would rank with original compositions. A quarter of 
an hour a day would finish the work in five years. The notes 
might be made the most amusing in the world. I wish you 
would think of it. At all events, I hope you will do something 
which may interest more than seven or eight people. Your 
talents are too great, and your leisure time too small, to be 
wasted iu inquiries so frivolous (I must call them) as those in 
which you have of late been too much engaged — whether the 
Cherokees are of the same race with the Cliiokasaws ; whether 
Van Diemen’s Land was peopled from New Holland, or New 
Holland from Van Diemen’s Land ; what is the preoise mode of 
appointing a headman in. a village iu Timbuotoo. I would 
not give the worst page in Clarendon or Fra Paola for all that 
ever was or ever will he written about the migrations of the 
Leleges and the laws of the Osoans. 

I have already entered on my public functions, and I hope to 
do some good. The very mgs of the judges in the Court of 
King’s Bench would stand on end if they knew how short a 
chapter my Law of Evidence will form. I am not without 
many advisers. A native of some fortune at Madras has sent 
mo a paper on legislation, “Your honor must know,” says this 
judicious person, “ that the great evil is that men swear falsely- 
in this country. No judge knows what to believe. Surely, if 
your honor can make men to swear truly, your honor’s fame 
will be great, and the company will flourish, N ow, I know how 
men may be made to swear truly ; and I will tell your honor, 
for your fame, and for the profit of the oompany. Let your 
honor out off the great toe of the right foot of every man who 
swears falsely, whereby your honor’s fame will he extended.” 
Is not this an exquisite specimen of legislative wisdom ? 

I must stop. When I begin to write to England, my pea 
runs ns if it would run on forever. 

18 Ever yours affectionately, 


T. B. M. 
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To Miss Fanny and Miss Selina Maoaulay. 

Ootaoamcxd, Auguit Wlh, 1834. 

My dear Sisters, — I sent last mouth a lull account of my 
journey hither, and of the place, to Margaret, as the most sta- 
tionary of our family 5 desiring her to let you all see what I had 
written to her. I think that I shall continue to take the same 
course. It is better to write one full and connected narrative 
than a good many imperfect fragments. 

Money matters seem likely to go on capitally. My ex- 
penses, I find, will be smaller than I anticipated. The rate of 
exchange, if you know wlrnt that means, is very favorable in- 
deed; and, if I live, I shall get rich fast. I quite enjoy the 
thought of appearing in the light of an old hunks who knows 
on which side his bread is buttered ; a warm man $ a fellow 
who will cut up well. This is not a character which the 
Macaulays have been much in the habit of sustaining j but I 
can assure you that after next Christinas I expect to lay up on 
an average about seven thousand pounds a year, while I remain 
in India. 

At Christmas I shall send home a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred pounds for my father, and you all. I oannot tell you 
what a comfort it is to me to find that I shall be able to do this. 
It reconciles mo to all the pains — aoute enough, sometimes, 
God knows — of banishment. In a few years, if I live — prob- 
ably in less than five years from the time at which you will be 
reading this letter — we shall he again together in a comfort- 
able, though a modest home ; certain of a good fire, a good 
joint of meat, and a good glees of wine ; without owing obliga- 
tions to anybody ; and perfectly indifferent, at least as far as 
our pecuniary interest is concerned, to the changes of the 
political world. Rely on it, my dear girls, that there is no 
ohanae of my going baok with my h9art ooolod toward you. I 
came hither principally to save my family, and I am not likely 
while here to forget them. Ever yours, 


T. B; M. 
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TO A SWALLOW BUILDING UNDER THE EAVES 
AT CRAIGENPUTTOOK. 

By JANE 'WELSH CARLYLE. 

[Jahe Bailub Welsh Carlyle wus Irani at Haddington, Scotland, July 
14, 1801. Slio was educated at tbe Haddington school. She was married, 
October 17, 1820, to Thomas Carlyle (1706-1881). Her published writings are 
oontatned In ‘^Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, V prepared for 
publication by Thomas Carlyle and edited by J. A. Fronde (8 vole. , 1888). Slio 
died In London, April 81, 1800.] 

Thou, too, hast traveled, little fluttering thing, 

Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 
Thou, too, must rest. 

But much, my little bird, couldst thou hut tell, 

I'd give to know why here thou likest so well 
To build thy nest. 

For thou hast passed fair places in thy flight, 

A world lay all beneath thee where to Jightj 
And Btrange thy taste. 

Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye, 

Of all the spots for building ’neath the thy, 

To choose this waste. 

Did fortune try thee ? was thy little purse 
Perchance run low, and thou, afraid of worse, 

Felt here seoure ? 

Ah no, thou need’st not gold, thou happy one! 

Thou know’st it not — of all Clod's creatures, man * 

Alone is poor. 

What was it then ? Some mystic turn of thought 
Caught under German eaves, and hither brought, 

Marring thine eye 

For the world’s loveliness, till thou art grown 
A sober thing that dost but mope and moan, 

Not knowing why ? 

Nay, if thy mind be sound, I need not EBk, 

Since here I see thee working at thy task 
With wing and beak. 

A well-laid scheme doth that email head contain, 

At which thou work’at, brave bird, with might and main, 

Nor more need’at seekl 1 
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In truth, I ratlier take it thou hast got 
2?y ins tinct wiso much sense about thy lot, 

And hast small care 
"Whether a desert or an Eden be 
Thy home, so thou remaiu’st alive and free 
To skim the air. 

God speed thee, pretty bird I may thy small nest 
With little ones, all in good time be blest I 
I love thee much ; 

Eor well thou inanagest that life of thine, 

While I— oh, ask not what I do with mine] 
Would I were such I 


HEROISM IN HOUSEKEEPING. 

By JANE WELSH OABLYLE. 

So many talents are wasted, so many enthusiasms turned to 
Bmoke, so many lives spoiled for want of a little patience and 
endurance, for want of understanding and laying to heart the 
meaning of The Present — for want of recognizing that it is 
not the greatness or littleness of the duty nearest hand, hut the 
Bpirit in wliioh one does it, which makes one’s doing noble or 
mean ! I can’t think how people who have any natural ambi- 
tion, and any sense of power in them, escape going mad in a 
world like this, without the recognition of that. I know I was 
very near mud when I found it out for myself (as one has to 
find out for oneself everything that is to be of any Teal practi- 
cal use to one). 

Shall I tell you how it came into my head ? Perhaps it may 
be of comfort to you in similar moments of fatigue and dis- 
gust. I had gone with iny husband to live on a little estate of 
peat bog, that had descended to me all the way down from 
John Welsh, the Covenanter, who married a daughter of 
John Knox. That didn’t, I’m (iBliamed to say, make me feel 
Cmigenputtock a whit less of a peat bog and a most dreary, 
untoward place to live at. In fact, it was sixteen miles dis- 
tant on every side from all the conveniences of life, shops, and 
even post office, Further, we were very poor, and further and 
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worst, being an only ohild, and brought up to great prospects, 
I was sublimely ignorant of every branch of useful knowl- 
edge, though a capital Latin scholar and veiy fair mathe- 
matician. 

It behooved me in these astonishing circumstances to learn 
to sew. Husbands, I was shocked to find, wore their stockings 
into boles, and were always losing buttons, and J wns expected 
to “ look to all that” j also it behooved me to learn to took! 
no capable servant oboosuig to live at such an out-of-the-way 
place, nnd my husband having bad digestion, which complicated 
my difficulties dreadfully. The bread , abovo all, brought from 
Dumfries, “soured on his stomach ” (O Heaven I), and it was 
plainly my duty as a Christian wife to bake at homo. 

So I sent for Cobbett’s “Cottage Economy,” and fell to 
work at a loaf of bread. But, knowing nothing about tlio 
process of fermentation or the heat of ovens, it came to pass 
that my loaf got put into tho oven at the time that myself 
ought to have been put into bed $ and I remained the only 
person not asleep in a house in tho middle of a desert. 

One o’olook struokl and then twol I and then three! I 1 
And still I was sitting there in tlie midst of on immense soli- 
tude, my whole body aoliing with weariness, my heart aching 
with a sense of forlornness and degradation. That I, who had 
been so petted at home, whose comfort had been Btudied by 
everybody in the house, who bad never been required to do 
anything but cultivate my mind, should have to pass all those 
hours of tlie night inwatohing a loaf of bread — which mightn’t 
turn out bread after all I 

Such thoughts maddened me, till I laid down my head on 
the table and sobbed aloud. It was then that somehow the 
idea of Benvenuto Cellini sitting up all night watching his 
Perseus in the furnace came into my head, and suddenly I 
asked myself: “After all, in the sight of the upper Powers, 
what is tiie mighty difference between a Btatue of Persons and a 
loaf of bread, so that enoh be the thing that one’s hand has found 
to do ? Tho man's determined will, his energy, his patience, his 
resource were the really admirable things of whioh bis statue 
of Perseus was the more chance expression. If lie had been a 
woman, living at Craigenputtook with a dyspeptio husband, 
sixteen miles from a baker, and he a bad one, all these qualities 
would have come out more fitly in a good loaf of bread 1 ” 

I cannot express what oonsolation this germ of an idea 
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spread over my uncongenial life during the years wc lived at 
that savage place, where my two immediate predeaessors had 
gone mad, and a third had taken to drink* 


EACH AND ALL. 

By H.VLPH WALDO EMERSON. 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-oloaked clown 
Of thee, from the hilltop looking down ; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm 
Tar heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton, tolling his hell at noon. 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight 

Whilst his files sweep round you Alpine height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are neoded hy each one— 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough 5 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even j 
He sings the Bong,'bnt it pleases not now ; 

Tor I did not bring home the river and sky; 

He sang to my ear — they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 
Tresk pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted thoir safe escape to mo. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam — 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the Bun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 

Tho lover watched, his graceful maid, 

As ’mid tho virgin train she strayed; 
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Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage) 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the oage; 
The gay enchantment was undone — 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said : "1 covet truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.” — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Sunning over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 

Fine cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Bull of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard. 

The rolling river, the morning bird; 

Beauty through my Bouses stole — 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


WOMEN AND MEN . 1 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGIKSON. 


[Thomas Wbutwouth Hhkhhboju An American writer; bom In Cam- 
bridge, Maes., December 22, 1823. He Wee graduated from Harvard in arte in 
1811 and In divinity In 1847, and entered the Unitarian ministry, from whloh bo 
retired in 1868 to devote himself to literature. At the breaking ont of the Civil 
War be recruited several companies of Massachusetts volunteers, and In 1882 
organized and became colonel of the first regiment of colored soldiers to enter 
the army, and served until 1804, when a wound rendered It necessary for him to 
retire. Among hie published works ore j " Outdoor Papers ” (1808), “ Malbono t 
an Oldport Romanos” (1800), "Army Life In a Black Regiment ” (1870), 
"Atlantic Essays" (1871), " Oldport Days " (1878), " Young Folks' History of 
Ota United States ” (1876), "Brief Biographies of European Public Men." (4 vote., 
1876-1877), "History of Education in Rhode Island” (1878), "young Folks’ 
Book of American Explorers " (1877), ” Short Studied of American Authors” 
(1880), "Common Sense about Women” (1882), "Margaret Fuller Ossoll” 


i Copyright, 1888, by Harper and Brothers. Used by permission. 
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(1884), '« A Larger History of tha United StateB " (180d)> “ Tfowelere and Ont- 
larra” (I860), “ Concerning All of Us ” (1802), 11 The New World end the New 
Book" (1802), and many essays, sermons, and translations.] 

Vacations iron Saints. 

“It is so tiresome,” said once a certain lady of my ac- 
quaintance, “ to bo a saint all tho time ! There ought to be 
vacations.” And as it was once my pleasant lot to he the 
housemate of a saint when enjoying one of those seasons of 
felicity, 1 know what my friend meant by it. The saint in 
question was one of the most satisfactory and unquestionable 
of her class ; she was the wife of a country clergyman, a woman 
of superb physique, great personal attractiveness, and tho 
idol of her husband’s large parish, from oldest to youngest. I 
had always supposed it to be mere play for her to be a saint, 
but you could see what her life in that direotion had cost her 
by the way she took her vacation, ns you know how the bow 
has been bent when you see the motion of the arrow. Off 
from her shapely shoulders fell the whole world of ministers’ 
meetings, and missionary meetings, and mothers’ meetings. 
I do not know why they all begin with an ?«, unless it is be- 
cause that letter, by its very shape, best designates that which 
is reiterated and interminable. Be that as it may, they all 
dropped from her ; and she danced about the halls of her girl- 
hood, the gayest of the gay. How indignantly she declined 
the offer of a ticket to a certain very instructive historical 
lecture I “Do not offer me anything intellectual,” she indig- 
nantly said, “on a week like this. If you have a ticket to 
anything improper, bring me that. I think I should like to 
see the * Black Crook’J ” It appeared, upon inquiry, that she 
had never witnessed that performance, and had only a general 
impression that it was a little naughty. But the proposal 
certainly indicated a kind of “Saints’ Rest” which would 
greatly haye amazed Mr, Richard Baxter. 

The present writer, never having been a saint, cannot speak 
from personal experience ; but his sympathies are often thor- 
oughly aroused for those who belong to this neglected oloss. 
It is a shame not to reoognize needs like theirs. Why do we 
all spend our strength on organizing Country Weeks in sum- 
mer for people who need to get out of the oity, and not also 
undertake City Weeks in winter for people who' need to get 
into the city? Why forever preaoh “plain living and high 
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thinking,” when so many persons would be benefited by any 
kind of living, if it could only be combined with no thinking 
at all ? These clergymen’s wives, with all the needs and hopes 
and fears and oores and woes of a hundred families heaped vica- 
riously on their devoted heads, to say nothing of looking after 
the white cravats, and the digestion, and the weekly sermons 
of the reverend spouse 5 these farmers’ wives, with twenty 
hungry haymakers for whom to make pies in summer, and the 
milk of twenty cows to be cared for all the year round ; these 
widows, who have “known better days,” but have never yet 
known a worse doy than that on whioli they first undertook to 
make a living by keeping boarders ; these elder sisters, who 
sit up half the night writing stories for the newspapers in ordex* 
that their only brother may go to college and learn to play 
football — can any human being oonjecture a work more benefi- 
cent than to organize a society to provide vacations for suoh as 
these ? Yet nobody attempts it. 

Supposing this indifference to be surmounted, And a society 
established to supply saints with vacations, what kind of edi- 
fices would it need 7 Perhaps like those of rich Jews in medi- 
eval cities, humble and unpretending without — for the purpose, 
in thiB case, of warding off book peddlers and subscription 
agents— but full of lavish delights within, Like some of the 
old Jewish abodes in Frankfort, they should be difflault of 
access, and approachable only by winding passages full of pit- 
falls. Yet they should be near to sunny thoroughfares, and be 
well furnished with windows through which glimpses of the gay 
world should be seen. If it were necessary to designate these 
houses in any publio way, they should be covered with warn- 
ing mottoes s “ Rest Cure for Saints 1 No Sympathy given 
away I No Committee Meetings held here I No Cause need 
apply I Domestic and Foreign Missions carefully excluded I ” 
They should be furnished with no doorbells; or else these 
bells should be adjusted, like those you see at Safety Deposit 
Vaults, to summon the whole police force at a touolx, for the 
protection of the treasures within. What deposit vaults, 
though they held millions, are so preoious as the walls that are 
to guard our saints in their vacations ? 

Within these abodes a variety of spiritual nervines and 
anodynes might he applied. Goethe recommends to people in 
health that they should every day read a good poem, hear a 
good piece of music, and if it be possible — mark the consider- 
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fttenesa of that suggestion — speak a few sensible words. In 
the Rest Cure for Saints the first two prescriptions may be 
applicable, but the last should be very guardedly administered. 
Some tolerably somnolent nonsense — for instance, extracts 
from the last English tourist's book about America — would be 
far better. To bo sure, different eases would require different 
treatment. In mild instances a punning brother might be a 
sufficient alterative for the nervous tension of a too useful life. 
Others might be reached by readings from Mark Twain or 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” For convalescents nble 
to go out of doors, a Dime Show with the Seven Long-haired 
Sistors might bo, os physicians say, “ exhibited ” ; or a coraio 
theater, to hear at first, of course, the disinfecting name of 
Museum. Indeed, it is of less consequence what spiritual 
anodyne is applied than that it should suit the sufferer; as 
Hippoorates holds that the seoond best remedy is better than 
the best, if the patient likes it beat. 

No doubt the price of a vacation, particularly for saints, is 
perpetual vigilance. The force of habit is very great, and 
those who most need rest from their daily mission will require 
constant watchfulness lest they relapse into good works. The 
taste for serving on committees, in particular, is like the taste 
for blood, it is almost impossible to overcome it ; the utmost 
that oan be secured is temporary removed from danger. The 
patient may break from the keepers at any time, and be found 
ascending some stairway in search of some “ Central Office,” 
or other headquarters of dangerous philanthropy. After all, 
there is probably no complete vacation for overworked saints 
except an ocean voyage. True, they may be seasick, but even 
that may have its mission. For the real object of the whole 
enterprise is to induce our saint to be a little selfish ; and if 
oveii the pangs of seasickness fail to bring abont that result, 
nothing else ever will, and the case is incurable. 

Mice aitd Martyrdom. 

That fine old Anglo-American or Americano-Euglishman, 
H — S used to tell at his dinner table in London this 
story of a vary celebrated English general. The military hero 

was once dining with Mr, S , when a stray mouse was seen 

running to and fro, looking for a biding plaoe. With one 
spring the general was on his chair ; with another, on the table. 
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Amid much laughter the hoBt rose and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the mouse. “ Oh I stop, S shouted the man of 

war j ” for Heaven’s sake don’t exasperate him I ” 

The exasperated mouse and the intimidated beholders are 
still on duty, it seems, in Mr. Howells’ good-natured farce, 
“ The Mouse Trap ” s but the lions are the painters, and the sex 
is conveniently changed. Every woman who oomes into tho 
room in his little drama takes more or less gracefully to chair 
or table, when the mouse is announced; and even the Irish 
domestic follows them, though I have generally found Bridget 
ready to enforce home rule vigorously on such intruders by 
the aid of a pair of tongs. Tho only person in the tale who is 
not frightened is a man, and he is not severely tested, inasmuch 
ns it was lie who invented the mouse. But he is all ready to 
punish the ladies for their timidity, and, with a discipline 
severer than that of the British army, prohibits them from over 
again attacking the political opponents of their sex. What if 

the Queen of England had caused General to he cashiered 

for cowardice by reason of his retreat before the “ exasperated ” 
animal? 

Grossing the Atlantic once, and talking with the surgeon 
of the ocean steamer, 1 was told by him that in his wide ex- 
perience he had found women, on the whole, cooler than men 
in aase of disaster at sea. He told me of one occasion when 
they expected that the vessel would ultimately sink,' and he 
asked the one woman on hoard to remain a few minutes iu tho 
cabin with her children, because they would be in the way on 
deok, he promising to call them in ample time for safety. 
When he went below, all was bo quiet in the cabin that he 
thought they must have gone elsewhere, but he found the 
mother sitting on the sofa with the three children around her, 
telling them stories in a low yoice to keep them still. All 
were oarefully dressed in their warmest clothes, with everything 
tied carefully about them, ready for any emergency. She also 
had a small hand bag packed with a few essentials and a pillow- 
case filled with ship bread, ami securely tied at the top. On 
his expressing surprise at the last piece of thoughtfulness, she 
said that she had been shipwrecked once before, and that a 
whole boat’s orew had subsisted for several days upon a similar 
Bupply, which no one else had happened to remember. ** She 
was the very ooolost person," he said, “ with whom 1 ever made 
a voyage.” 
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It is pleasant to see that the reports of passengers on the 
ill-fated “ Oregon " agree in the statement that the women on 
board believed well . “ An elderly gentleman,” after describing 

the passengers ns rushing on deck half-clothed and half-awake, 
says that “ the ladies behaved splendidly, considering the cir- 
cumstances.” Mr. M. J. Emerson says that “ most of the men 
were very much excited; the ladies, however, were very cool 
and self-possessed." Mrs. Emerson “spoke of the coolness of 
the ladies, Baying that it was very noticeable.” “Whatever 
you say about it ” said Mr. S. Newton Beach, a London mer- 
chant, “ say this : that the coolest persons on hoard were the 
ladies, as they always are when the case is not one of a mouse, 
but one of real danger.” 

What is the secret of this ourious variableness of emotion, 
this undisguised terror of the little, this courage before that 
wliioh is great ? It may be said that women ore cool in ship- 
wreck because they are merely passive, or because they expect 
to be taken oare of. But all military experience shows that 
the passive condition is least favorable to oourage. The sever- 
est test of soldiers is to keep still under fire when they them- 
selves can do nothing; the mere order to march or shoot is an 
immense relief to the nervous tension. Then ns to tho oertainty 
of being taken oare of, that is the very thing that never looks 
quite sure to the person most concerned, especially where, as 
on tho “ Oregon,” women see the firemen taking possession of 
boats and running away with them before their eyes. Still, 
it is fair to remember that a good deal of tho apparent exoite- 
ment and confusion among men in a shipwreck, as at a fire, 
comes from the fact that they feel called upon aB men to buBtle 
about and see if they oan find something to do — a necessity 
under which women do not labor. 

When it oomes to the test of the mouse, I fancy that we 
really pass beyond the domain of physical oourage, and enter 
that of nervous excitability. I was once told by a very coura- 
geous woman that men also, if they wore long skirts, would 
probably scream and jump up on ohaira whenever a mouse 
showed itself. The feeling is not properly to bo called fear, 
any more than is the Bhriek of a girl when her wicked brother 
puts a caterpillar on her neak ; she does not seriously think that 
the little woolly thing will hurt her, but it makea her “crawl.” 
Great men and warriors have had similar nervous loathings for 
some particular animal. Shylook says, 
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Some men there axe love not a gaping pig, 

Some that are mad if they behold a oat,” 

and he adds that “ there is no firm reason to he rendered " for 
these shrinking^. So the mouse and the caterpillar do not 
deoide the question, while the general fact doubtless is that 
the outlets of tears and terrors are made easier in the case of 
women, without thereby prejudicing their capacity for great 
enduranoe. The woman who weeps over a little disappoint- 
ment may be the same woman who watohes without sleep for 
night after night over her sick husband. She who shuts her 
eyes and soreama at the sight of the lightning may yet go in the 
path of rifle bullets to save her child. Apparently there is a 
difference of sex, in this respect, that runs through all nature. 
The lion with his mighty mane is the natural protector of the 
lioness ; but hunters say that his mate, when in charge of her 
young, is the more formidable. In wliat may be called aggres- 
sive courage, man is doubtless the superior; but woman's 
courage is more the oreature of self-devotion, and woman’s 
cowardice more purely a matter of nerves. 


THE JACKDAW OB’ RHEIMS. 

By RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 

(from the 11 Ingoldaby legends,") 

[Hicham? Harms Babhau, English humorist and antiquary, was bora 
December fl, 1768, at Canterbury; died June 17, 1B4G, at London. Of a good 
old family, with a Jolly and literary father, lie had a first-rate private education, 
finished at St. Paul'S In London, and at Brasenoao College, Oxford. Entering 
the ohurob, be held livings la the district near Romney Marsh, with smuggling lie 
chief trade and desperadoes Its most noted denizens; he medio rlob literary capi- 
tal out of It later, frnally he obtained livings In London, and became a member 
of a famous olrole of wits, intending Sydney Smith and Theodore Hook. In 1881 
he began In Bentley's Miscellany tbo aeries of 11 Ingoldaby Legends," ohlefly In 
verse, wliioh still remain in unabated popularity, another series appearing hi 
Colburn's New Monthly Magazine In 1848 ; they are largely burlesque develop- 
ments of medieval church legends or other stories, or local traditions.] 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair! 

Bishop, and abbot, and prior Were there ; - 
Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire, 
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With, a great many more of lesser degree — 

In sooth a goodly company ; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 

Never, I ween, "Was a prouder seen, 

Bead of in books, or dreamed of in dreams, 

Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Hheims I 

In and out Through the motley rout 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 

Here and there Like a dog in a fair 

Over comfits and cakes, And dishea and plates, 

Cowl and cope, and roohet and pall, 

Miter and crosier I ho hopped upon all I 

With saucy air, He perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat; 

And he peered in the face Of his Lordship’s Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

“Wo two are the greatest folks here to-day I ” 

And the priests, with awe, As suoh freaks they saw, 
Said, “The devil must be in that little Jackdaw 1 ” 

The feast was over, the board was cleared, 

The flawns and the custards had all disappeared, 

And six little Singing Boys, — dear little souls I 
In nioe dean faoes, and nice white stoles, 

Come, in order due, Two by two 
Marching that grand refectory through. 

A nice little hoy held a golden ewer, 

Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Bheims and Namur, 

Which a nioe little boy Btood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match, 

Two nice little hoys, rather more grown, 

Carried lavender water and eau de Cologne ; 

And a nice little boy had a nioe oake of soap, 

Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more A napkin bore, 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 

And a Cardinal’s Hat marked in " permanent ink,” 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the eight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white : 

Prom his finger he draws Hie costly turquoise ; 
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And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight By the aide of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait; 
Till, when nobody's dreaming of any suoh thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring. 


There’B a cry and a shout, And a deuce of a rout, 

And nobody eeemB to know what thoy’re about, 

But the monks have their pockets all turned inside out ; 

The friars are kneeling, And hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew Off each plum-colored shoe, 

And left 1ub red stockings exposed to the view; 

He peeps, and he feels In the toes and the heels ; 

They tarn up the dishes, — they turn up the plates, — 

They take up the poker and poke out the grates, — 

They turn up the rugs, — They examine the mugs : — 
But no 1 — no suoh thing 5 — They can’t find the biso I 
And the Abbot declared that, "when nobody twigged it, 
Some rascal or other had popped in and prigged it I ” 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He called for his candle, his bell, and hiB book I 
In holy anger, and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief I 
He Cursed him at board, he oursed him in bed; 

From. the Bole of his foot to the orown of his head ; 

He cursed him in Bleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright; 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 

He oursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking; 

He oursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him (lying 1 — 

Never was heard suoh a terrible curse I ” 

Bat what gave rise To no little surprise, 

Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! 

The day was gone, The night oame on, 

The Monks and the Friars they searched till dawn; 

When the Sacristan saw, On crumpled olaw, 

Come limping a poor little lame J aokdaw ; 

No longer gay, Ae on yesterday ; 

His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way; — 

His pinions drooped — he could hardly stand — 
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Hia Lead was as bald os the palm of your hand; 

His eye bo dim, So wasted each limb, 

That, heedless of grammar, they all oried, "That’s Him! — 

That’s the Boamp that has done this scandalous thing l 
That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s Bing 1 ” 

The poor little Jackdaw, When the monks he aaw, 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a cow ; 

And turned his bald head, as much as to say, 

"Fray, be so good as to walk this way I ” 

Slower and Slower He limped on before, 

Till they came to the bank of the belfry door, 

Where the first thing they saw, Midst the sticks and the straw 
Was the bin a in the nest of that little Jackdaw I 

Then the great Loid Cardinal oalled for hie book. 

And off that terrible ourse be took ; 

The mute expression Served in lieu of confe 9 Bion, 

And, being thns coupled with full restitution. 

The Jackdaw got plenaiy absolution I — 

When those words were heard, That poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, ’twas really absurd, 

He grew sleek, and fat; In addition to that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat I 

Hia tail waggled more Even than before ; 

But no longer it wagged with on impudent air, 

Ho longer he perohed on the Cardinal’s chair, 

He hopped now about With a gait devout 5 
At Mathis, at Yespers, he never waB out; 

And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

He always seemed telling the Confessor's beads. 

If any one lied, — or if any one Bwore, — 

Or slumbered in prayer time and happened to snore, 

That good Jaokdaw Would give a great " Caw I " 

As much os to say, “Don’t do so any more 1" 

While many remarked, as hia manners they saw, 

That they "never had known such a pious Jackdaw I ’’ 

He long lived the pride Of that country side, 

And at last in the odor of sanctity died; 

When, as wordB were too faint, His merits to paint, 

The Conclave determined to make him a Saint; 

And on nearly made Saints and Popes, as you know, 

It’s the onstom, at Borne, new names to bestow, 

So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow ! 
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UNREASONABLE CLAIMS IN SOCIAL AFFEOTIONS 
AND RELATIONS. 

By ARTHUR HELPS. 

(From "Friends In Council,") 

[8m Ahtiidh Helps, English man of letters, was bom at Stroatham, July 
10, 1818 j graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He ms private seoretary 
to the ohancelloT of (be exchequer, and to the Irish secretary ; In inter life, 
clerk to the Privy Council. He published t "Thoughts In the Cloister and the 
Crowd" (1835); "The Claims of Labor" (1814); "Friends In Council" 
(1817-1860) ; "The Conquerors of the New World and. their Bondsmen " (1848- 
1862) ; "The Spanish Conquest In America" (1865-1801) ; biographies of Las 
Cases, Columbus, Plzorro, and Cortes ; "Thoughts upon Government 11 (1872) ; 
"Hoalmah" (1800); "Talks about Animals and their Masters" (1878); 
" Social Pressure " (1876). Ho died March 7, 1875.] 

We are all apt to magnify tlie importance of whatever we 
are thinking about, which is not to be wondered at j for every- 
thing human has an outlet into infinity, which we oome to per- 
oeive on considering it. But with a knowledge of this tendency, 
I Bfcill venture to say that, of all that concerns mankind) this 
subject him, perhaps, been the least treated of in Tegard to its 
significance. For once that unreasonable expectations of grati- 
tude have been reproved, ingratitude has been denounced a 
thousand times ; and the same may be said, of inconstancy, un- 
kin dness in friendship, neglected merit and the like. 

To begin with ingratitude. Human beings seldom have 
the demands upon each other whioh they imagine j and for 
what they have done they frequently ask an impossible return. 
Moreover, when people really have done others a service, the 
persons benefited often do not understand it. Could they have 
understood it, the benefactor, perhaps, would not havo had to 
perform it. You oannot expect gratitude from them in pro- 
portion. to yonr enlightenment. Then, again, where the servios 
is a palpable one, thoroughly understood, we often require that 
the gratitude for it should bear down all the rest of the man's 
character, The dog is the very emblem of faithfulness j yet I 
believe it is found that he will sometimes like the person who 
takes him out and amuses him more than the person who feeds 
him. So, amongst bipeds, the most solid service must some- 
times give way to the olaims of congeniality. Human creatures 
u 
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are, happily, not to be swayed by self ‘interest alone s they are 
many-sided creatures ; there are numberless modes of attaohing 
t.v»air affections. Not only like likes like, but unlike likes un- 
like. 

To give an instance which must often occur. Two persons, 
both of feeble will, act together ; one as superior, the other as 
inferior. The superior is very kind, the inferior is grateful. 
Ciroumstances occur to break this relation. The inferior comes 
under a superior of strong will, who is not, however, as tolerant 
and patient as his predecessor. But this second superior soon 
acquires unbounded influence over the inferior : if the first one 
looks on, he may wonder at the alacrity and affection of his 
former subordinate towards the now man, and talk muoli about 
ingratitude. But the inferior has now found somebody to lean 
upon and to reverence. And he oannot deny Mb nature and 
be otherwise than he is. In this case it does not look like 
ingratitude, except perhaps to the complaining person. But 
there are doubtless numerous instances in whioh, if we saw all 
the facts clearly, we should no more confirm the charge of in- 
gratitude than we do here. 

Then, again, we seldom make sufficient allowance for the 
burden whioh there is in obligation, at least to all but great 
and good minds. There are some people who can reoeive as 
heartily os they would give ; but the obligation of an ordinary 
person to an ordinary person is more apt to be brought to mind 
as a present sore than as a post delight. 

Amongst the unreasonable views of the affections, the most 
absurd one has been the fancy that love entirely depends upon 
the will j still more that the love of others for us is to be 
guided by the inducements wMoh seem probable to us. We 
have Berved them ; we think only of them ; we are their lovers, 
or fathers, or brothers j we deserve and require to be loved and 
to have the love proved to ua. But love is not like property ; 
it has neither duties nor rights. You argue for it in vain j and 
there is no one who can give it you. It is not his or hers to 
give. Millions of bribes and infinite arguments oannot prevail. 
For it is not a substance, but a relation. There is no royal 
road. We are loved as we are lovable to the person loving. It 
is no answer to Bay that in some cases the love is based on no 
reality, but is solely in the imagination — that is, that we are 
loved not for what we are, but for what we are fancied to be. 
That will not bring it any more into the dominions of logio j 
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and love still remains the same untamable creature, deaf to 
advocacy, blind to other people’s idea of merit, and not a sub- 
stance to be weighed or numbered at all. 

Then, as to the complaints about broken friendship. 
Friendship is often outgrown j and his former child's olothes 
will no more fit a man than some of his former friendships. 
Often a breach of friendship is supposed to occur when there 
is nothing of the kind. People see one another seldom ; their 
courses in life are different ; they meet, and their intercourse 
is constrained. They fnnoy that their friendship is mightily 
cooled. But imagine the dearest friends, one coming home 
after a long sojourn, the other going out to new lands : the 
ships that carry these meet j the friends talk together in a 
oonfnsed way not relevant at all to then 1 friendship, and, if not 
well assured of their mutual regard, might naturally fancy that 
it was much abated. Something like this oocurs daily in the 
stream, of the world. Then, too, unless people ore very un- 
reasonable, they cannot expect that their friends will pass into 
new systems of thought and notion without new ties of all 
kinds being created, and some modification of the old ones 
taking place. 

When we are talking of exorbitant claims made for the 
regard of others, wo must not omit those of what Is oalled 
negleoted merit. A man feels that he has abilities or talonts 
of a particular kind, that he has shown them, nnd still he is a ' 
neglected man. I am far from saying that merit is sufficiently 
looked out for j but a man may take the sting out of any . 
neglect of his merits by thinking that at least it does not arise 
from malice prepense , as he almost imagines in his anger. 
Neither the publio, nor individuals, have the time or will, 
resolutely to neglect anybody. What pleases ' us we admire, 
and, further, if a man in any profession, celling, or art does 
things which are beyond us, we are os guiltless of neglecting 
him as the Caffres are of neglecting the differential calculus. 
Milton sells his “ Paradise Lost ” for ten pounds ; there is no 
record of Shakespeare dining much with Queen Elisabeth. 
And it is Utopian to imagine that statues will be set up to the 
right men in their day. 

The same arguments which applied, to - the complaints of 
ingratitude apply to the complaints of negleoted merit. The 
merit is oftentimes not understood^ Be it ever so manifest, it 
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cannot absorb men’s attention. When it is really great, it has 
not been brought out by the hope of reward any more than the 
kindest services by the hope of gratitude. In neither oase is 
it becoming or rational to be clamorous about payment. 

There is one tiling that people hardly ever remember, or, 
indeed, have imagination enough to conceive ; namely, the ef- 
feot of eooh man being shut up in his individuality. Take a 
long course of sayings and doings in which many persons have 
been engaged, Each one of them is in bis own mind the center 
of the web, though, perhaps, he is at the edge of it. We know 
that in our observations of the tilings of sense, any difference 
in the points from which the observation is taken gives a 
different view of the same thing. Moreover, in the world of 
sense, the objects and the points of view are each indifferent to 
the rest; but in life the points of view are oenters of action 
that have had something to do with the making of the things 
looked at. If we could calculate the moral parallax arising 
from these causes, we should see, by the more aid of the 
intellect, how unjust we often are in our complaints of in- 
gratitude, inconstancy, and neglect. But without these nice 
calculations, such errors of view may be corrected at onoe by 
humility, a more sure method than the most enlightened ap- 
preciation of the oause of error. Humility is the true cure for 
many a needless heartache. 

It must not be supposed that in thus opposing unreasonable 
views of social affeotions, anything is done to dissever such 
affections. The Duke of Wellington, writing to a man in a 
dubious position of authority, says, “ The less you claim, the 
more you will have.” This is remarkably true of the affec- 
tions j and there is soareely anything that would make men 
happier than teaching them to watch against unreasonableness 
in their claims of regard and affection; and which at the same 
time would be more likely to insure their getting what may be 
their due. 

Ellesmere [clapping Me Sands] — An essay after my heart ; 
worth tons of soft trash. In general, yon are amplifying, duties, 
telling everybody that they ore to be so good to every other 
body. Now it is as well to let every other body know that he 
is not to expect all he may fancy from everybody. A man 
complains that his prosperous friends neglect him ; infinitely 
overrating, in all probability, his claims, and his friends* power 
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of (loiug anything for him. Well, then, you may think me 
very hard, but I say that the moat absurd claims are often put 
forth on the ground of relationship. I do not deny that there 
is something in blood, but it must not be made too much of. 
Near relations have great opportunities of attaching each other; 
if they foil to ubo these, I do not think it is well to let them 
imagine that mere relationship is to he the talisman of affec- 
tion. 

Duntford — I do not see exactly how to answer all that yon 
or Milverton have said; bat I am not prepared, as oifioial 
people say, to agree with you. I especially disagree with 
what Milverton haB said about love. He leaves much too little 
power to the will. 

Milverton — I dare say I may have done so. These ore 
very deep matters, and any one view about them does not 

exhaust them. I remember C once raying to me that a 

man never utters anything without error. He may even think 
of it rightly ; but he cannot bring it out rightly. It turns a 
little false, ae it were, when it quits the brain and comes into 
life. 

Elletmere — I thought you would soon go over to the soft 
side. Here, Hollo ; there’s a good dog. You do not form un- 
reasonable expectations, do you? A very little petting pute 
you into an ecstasy, and you are muoh wiser than many a biped 
who is fpll of his claims for gratitude, and friendship, and love, 
and who is always longing for well-merited rewards to fall into 
his mouth. Down, dog 1 

Milverton — Poor animal I it little knows that all this sud- 
den notice is only by way of ridiculing ns. Why I, did not 
maintain my ground stoutly against Dunsford is that I am 
always afraid of pushing moral conclusions too far. Since we 
have been talking, I think I see more dearly than I did. before 
whot I mean to convey by the essay — namely, that men fall 
into unreasonable views respecting the affections from imaginr 
ing that the general laws of the mind are impended for the fake 
of the affeetione . 

Duntford — That seems safer ground. 

Milverton — Now to illustrate what I mean by a very similar 
instance. The mind is avid of new impressions. It “ travels 
over,” or thinks it travels over, another mind 5 and, though it 
may oonoeal its wish for “ fresh fields and pastures new,” it 
does ao wish. Howovor harsh, therefore, and unromantio 
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it may seem, the beat plan is to humor Nature, and not to ex- 
haust by overfrequent presence the affection of those whom 
we would love, or whom we would have to love us. I would 
not say, after the manner of Rochefouoauld, that the less wo 
see of people the more we like them ; but there are certain 
limits of sociality; and prudent reserve and absence may find a 
place in the management of the tenderest relations. 

Duntford — Yes, all this is true enough ; I do not see any- 
thing hard in this. But then there is the othor side. Custom 
is a great aid to affection. 

Milverton — Yes. All I say is, do not fancy that the general 
laws are suspended for the sake of any one affection. 

Dmtford — Still, this does not go to the question whether 
there is not something more of will in affection than you make 
out. You would speak of inducements and counter induce- 
ments, aids and hindrances ; but 1 oannot but think you are 
limiting the power of will, and therefore limiting duty. Such 
views tend to make people easily discontented with eaoh other, 
and prevent their making efforts to get over offenses, and to 
find out what is lovable in those about them. 

MUtmere — Here we are in * ■ e deep places again. I see 
you ore pondering, Milverton. It is a question, as a minister 
would say when Parliament perplexes him, that we must go 
to the country upon ; eaoh man’s heart will, perhaps, tell him 
best about it. For my own part, I think that the oontinuance 
of affection, as the rise of it, depends more on the taste being 
satisfied, or at least not disgusted, than upon any other single 
thing. Our hearts may be touched at our being loved by people 
essentially distasteful to us, whose inodes of talking and acting 
ore a continual offense to us 5 but whether we can love them in 
return is a question. 

Milverton — Yes, we can, I think. I begin to see that it 
1 b a question of degree. The word love includes many shades 
of meaning. When it includes admiration, of oourse we oannot 
be said to love those in whom we see nothing to admire. But 
this seldom happens in the mixed characters of real life. The 
upshot of it oil seems to me to be that, as Guizot says of civili- 
zation, every impulse has room ; so in the affections, every 
induaement and counter inducement has its influence 3 and the 
result iB not a simple one, which can be spoken of as if it were 
alike on all occasions and with all men. 

Dunttford— I am still unanswered, 1 think, Milverton. 
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Wlmt you say is still wholly built upon inducements, and docs 
not touch the power of will. 

Milverton — No ; it does not. 

Ellesmere — We must leave that alone. Infinite piles of 
books have not as yet lifted ns up to a clear view of that 
matter. 

Dunsford — Well, then, wo must leave it as a vexed ques- 
tion ; but let it be seen that there is such a question. Now, as 
to another thing : you speak, Milverton, of men’s not making' 
allowance enough for the unpleasant weight of obligation. I 
think that weight seems to have increased in modem times. 
Essex could give Bacon a small estate, and Bacon could take it 
comfortably, I have no doubt. That iB a much more wholesome 
stato of things among friends than the present. 

Milverton — Yes, undoubtedly. An extreme notion about 
independence lias made men much less generous in receiving. 

Lunsford — It is a falling off, then. There was another 
comment I had to make. I think, when you speak about the 
exorbitant demands of neglected merit, you should say more 
upon the neglect of the just demands of merit. 

Milverton — I would have the Government and the publio 
in general try by all means to understand and reward merit, 
especially in those matters wherein excellence cannot, other- 
wise, meet with large present reward. But, to say the truth, 
I would haye this done, not with the view of fostering genius 
so much os of fulfilling duty j I would say to a minister — it 
is becoming in you — it is well for the nation, to reward, as 
far as you oan, and dignify men of genius. Whether you 
will do them any good, or bring forth more of them, I do not 
know. 

Ellesmere — Men of great genius are often suoh a sensitive 
race, so apt to be miserable in many other than pecuniary ways 
and want of publio estimation, that I am not sure that distress 
and neglect do not take their minds off worse discomforts. It 
is a kind of grievance, too, that they like to have. 

Euntford — Really, Ellesmere, that is a most unfeeling 
speech. 

Milverton — At any rate, it is right for us to honor and 
serve a great man. It is our nature to do so, if we are worth 
anything. We may put aside the question whether our honor 
will do him more good than our neglect. That is a question 
for him to look to. The world has not yet so largely honored 
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deserving men in their own time that we can exactly pronounce 
wliat effect it would have upon them. 

ElUmert — Como, Hollo, let us leave these men of senti- 
ment. Oh, you will not go, as your master does not move. 
Look how he wags his tail, and almost says, “ I should dearly 
like to have a hunt after the water rat we saw in the pond the 
other day, but master is talking philosophy, and requires an 
intelligent audience.” These dogs are dear creatures, it must 
he owned. Come, Milverton, let us have a walk. 


COURAGE I 

Bt ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 

0810 - 1801 .] 

Sat not the struggle naught availeth. 

The labor and the wounds are Yain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And os things have been they remain. 

If hopeB wore dupes, fears may be liars j 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem hero no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and Inlets making, 
Comes silent, fioodiog in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front, the sun olimbs slow, how slowly I 
But westward, look, the land is bright i 
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Tbaxblated by Ernest Bblfori» Bax. 

[AnTHtjn ScnoPBSHActK : A Gemiar philosopher ; born at Dau trig, February 
92, 1788 ; died at Prankfort-on-the-Meln, September 20, 1800. He studied at QCt- 
dngon, Berlin, Dresden, and Rndolstadt, end received his degree at Jena In 1818 . 
His graduation thesis, " The Pourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason,’' 
showed the wonderful philosophical mind of the student, whose next notable 
work, 11 The World as Will and Idea " (1618), lb his masterpiece. His other writ- 
ings Include a pamphlet on " Bight and Color " (1810), “The Two Fundamental 
Problems of Ethics " (1841) , and “ Parerga and Paraltpomeim” ( 1861 ).] 

Thinking for Oneself. 

As the richest library unarranged is not bo useful ay a very 
moderate oue well arranged, bo the greatest amount of erudition, 
if it lias not been elaborated by one’s own thought, is worth 
muoh less than a far smaller amount that has been well thought 
over. For it is through the combination on all sides of that 
which one knows, through the comparison of every truth with 
every other, that one assimilates one’s own knowledge and gets 
it into one’s power. One can only think out what one knows ; 
lienee one should learn something ; but one only knows what 
one has thought out. 

One can only apply oneself of set purpose to reading and 
learning, but not to thinking proper. The latter must, that is, 
be stimulated and maintained, like fire by a draught of sir, by 
some interest in the subject itself, which may be either a purely 
objective or a merely subjective one. The latter is only pres- 
ent iu the oase of our personal interest, but the former only for 
thinking heads by nature, for which thought is as natural as 
breath, hut which are very rare. For this reason it is so little 
the oase with most scholars. 

The distinction between the effect which thinking for one- 
self, and that whioh reading has upon the mind, is inconceivably 
great, henoe it perpetually increases the original diversity of 
heads by virtue of whioh a man is driven to the one or to the 
other. Reading imposes thoughts upon the mind whioh are os 
foreign and heterogeneous to the direction and mood which it 
has for the moment os the seal is to the wax on whioh it im- - 
presses Its stamp. The mind suffers thereby an entire compul- „ 

1 By puriujfiflion of Geo, Boll & Sous. (Price &.) 
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non. from without, to think now this, now that, for which it lias 
no desire and no capacity. In thinking for itself, on the other 
hand, it follows its own natural impulse, os either external cir- 
cumstance or Borne recollection has determined it for the mo- 
ment. Perceptual surroundings, namely, do not impress one 
definite thought upon the mind as reading does, but merely give 
it material and occasion to think that wliioh is according to its 
nature and present disposition. Heuoe much reading deprives 
the mind of all elasticity, as a weight continually pressing upon 
it does a spring, and the most oertain means of never having 
any original thoughts is to take a book in hand at once, at every 
spare moment. This practice is the reason why scholarship 
makes most men more unintelligent and stupid than they ore by 
nature, and deprives their writings of all success ; they arc, as 
Pope says — 

Forever reading, never to be read. 

Scholars are those who have read in books ; but thinkers, 
geniuses, enlighteners of the world, and benefactors of the hu- 
man race are those who have directly rend in the book of the 
world. 

At bottom it is only our own fundamental conceptions which 
have truth and life, for it is they alone that one thoroughly and 
correctly understands. Alien thoughts that we read ore the 
remnants of another’s meal, the cast-off clothes of a strange 
guest. 

The alien thought arising within us is related to our own 
as the impression in stone of a plant of the early world is to the 
blooming plant of spring. 

Beading is a mere surrogate for original thought. In read- 
ing, one allows one’s own thoughts to be guided by another in 
leading strings. Besides, many books ore only good for show- 
ing how many false paths there are, and how seriously one may 
miss one’s way if one allows oneself to be guided by them ; but 
he whom genius guideB, he, that is, who thinks for himself, 
thinks of free will, thinks correctly — he has the oompass to 
find out the right way. One should only read when the source 
of original thoughts fails, which is often enough the case even 
with the heat heads. But to scare away one’s own original 
thoughts for the sake of taking a hook in the hand is a sin 
against the Holy Ghost. In this case, one resembles a man who 
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runs away from free nature in order to look at a herbarium, or 
to contemplate a beautiful landscape in an engraving. 

Even if sometimes oue may find with ease in a book a truth 
or an insight already giveu, which one has worked out slowly, 
and with much trouble, by one's own thinking aud combining, 
it is yet worth a hundred times more when one has attained it 
through one’s original thought. Ouly then does it become os 
integral port, as living member, one with t. lie whole system of 
our thoughts ; only then does it stand in complete and Arm co- 
hesion with them, is understood in all its grounds and conse- 
quences, bears the color, the shade, the stamp, of our whole mode 
of thought, and this because it has come at the precise time that 
the need for it was present, and therefore sits firmly, secure 
from dispossession. Here accordingly Goethe’s verse, 

What thou host inherited from thy fathers 

Acquire it, in order to possess it, 

finds its most perfect application and explanation. The self- 
thinker, namely, learns the authorities for his opinions after- 
wards, when they serve merely to confirm him in them and for 
his own strengthening. The book philosopher, on the other 
hand, starts from them, in that he constructs a whole for him- 
self out of 'the alien opinions he has read up, which, then re- 
sembles an automaton that has been put together of foreign 
material, while the former resembles a living man. For in 
this case it has arisen like the living man, axnoe the outer world 
has impregnated the thinking mind which has carried it, and 
given it birth. 

Truth that has only been learnt oleaves to us like a limb 
that has been stuok on — a false tooth, a waxen nose, or at best 
like a genuine one of alien flesh. But that which has been ' 
acquired by original thought resembles the natural limb; it 
alone really belongs to us. On this rests the distinction be- 
tween the thinker and the mere scholar. Hence the intellec- 
tual acquirement of the self-thinker is like a fine painting, 
which stands out lifelike with accurate light and shade, well- 
balanced tone, and oomplete harmony of color. The intellec- 
tual acquirement of the mere scholar, on the contrary, resembles 
a large palette full of bright colors, systematically arranged 
indeed, but without harmony, cohesion, and significance. 

Reading moans thinking with an alien head, not one’s own. 
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But to original thought, from which a ooherent whole, even if 
not a strictly roundod-off system, seeks to develop itself, noth* 
ing is more injurious than too great an influx of foreign 
thoughts through continual reading. For these, each sprung 
from another mind, belonging to another system, hearing 
another color, never of themselves flow together to form a 
whole of thought, of knowledge, of insight, and oonviotion, but 
rather sot up a Babylonian confusion of tongues iu the head, 
and rob the mind which has been filled with them of all clear 
insight, and thus almost disorganize it. This state is notice* 
able with many scholars, and the result is that they are behind 
many unlearned persons in healthy understanding, accurate 
judgment, and practical tact, the hitter having always sub- 
ordinated to and incorporated with their own thought what 
has oome to them from without, through experience, conversa- 
tion, and a little reading. The ucientifle thinker does this in 
a greater degree. Although he needs much knowledge, and 
therefore must read much, his mind is nevertheless strong 
enough to mnstev all this, to assimilate it, to incorporate it into 
the system of his thoughts, and so to subordinate it to the 
orgonioally ooherent whole of a magnificent insight, which is 
always growing. In thiB, his own thinking, like the ground 
bass of the organ, perpetually dominates all, and is never 
drowned by foreign tones, as is the ease with merely poly- 
historical heads, in which, as it were, musical fragments from 
nil keys run into one another, and the fundamental note is no 
more to be heard. 

People who have oooupied their life with reading, and who 
have derived their wisdom from books, resemble those who have 
noquired a correct knowledge of a country from many descrip- 
tions of travel. Such persons can give information about mueli, 
but at bottom they have no coherent, dear, fundamental knowl- 
edge of the structure of the country. Those, on the contrary, 
who have oooupied their life with thought, resemble persons 
who have themselves been in. that country. They alone know, 
properly speaking, what is in question, since they know the 
things there in their connection, and are truly at home in them. 

The ordinary book philosopher is related to the self-thinker 
as on historical investigator to an eyewitness. The latter 
speaks from his own direct apprehension of the matter. Hence 
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all self -thinkers agree in the last resort and their diversity only 
arises from that of their standpoint; and where thiB does 
not alter anything they all say the same. For they only 
put forward what they haye objectively apprehended. I have 
often found propositions which, on account of their paradoxi- 
cal nature, I only brought before the publio with hesitation, to 
my agreeable surprise repeated in the old works of great men. 
The book philosopher, on the oontrory, reports what this one 
has said, and what that one has thought, and what another has 
objected, eto. This he compares, weighs, oritioiss9, and thus 
seeks to get at the truth of things, a point in which he strongly 
resembles the oriticol historian. Thus, for example, he will 
institute investigations as- to whether Leibnitz had ever been 
for a time at any period a Spinozisfc, eto. Conspicuous instances 
of what is here said are furnished to the curious admirer 
in Herbert's “ Analytical Explanation of Moral and Natural 
Bight,” as also in his 11 Letters on Freedom.” One might well 
wonder at the considerable trouble which suoh a one gives him- 
self, for it seems as though, if he would only fix his eye on the 
subject itself, he would soon, by a little self-thought, attain to 
the goal. But as to this, there is one small hindrance, namely, 
that it does not depend on our will. One oan always sit down 
and read, but not always think as well. It is, namely, with 
thoughts as with men, one cannot always have them called up at 
one's pleasure, hut must wait till they come. Thought on a sub- 
ject must make an appearance of itself by a happy, harmonioue 
concurrence of the outward ocoosion with the inward mood and 
interest ; and it is precisely this whioh will never occur to the 
foregoing persons. The above finds its explanation even in 
those thoughts whioh concern our personal interest. If we 
under certain circumstances have to form a decision, we oan- 
not well sit down at any time we choose, think over the - rea- 
sons, and then decide ; for often onr reflections on the suhjeot 
will then precisely not hold, but wonder to other things, for 
whioh sometimes even the disinclination for the circumstance 
is responsible. We should not therefore attempt to foroe it, hut 
wait till the mood oomes of itself 5 it will often do so unex- 
pectedly and repeatedly, and every different moo'd at a differ- 
ent time throws a new light on the suhjeot. This slow proce- 
dure it Is whioh is understood sb maturity of judgment. For 
the thought must he distributed; much that haB before been 
overlooked will thereby be clear to us, and the disinclination 
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will thereby be lost, siuoe things more clearly kept in view 
appear in general milch more endurable. In the same way, in 
theoretical departments, the right time has to be waited for, 
and even the greatest mind is not always oapable of thinking 
for itself. It will do well therefore to utilize the remainder of 
the time for reading, whioh is, as already said, a surrogate of 
original thought, and brings material to the mind, iu that an- 
other thinks for ns, albeit invariably in a manner whioh is not 
oar own. For this reason one ought not to read too much, in 
order that the mind may not beoome accustomed to the surro- 
gate, and thereby forgot the thing itself ; in other words, that 
it shall not aooustom itself to an already trodden path, and by 
going along an alien traok of thought become estranged from 
its own. Least of all ought one, for the sake of reading, to 
withdraw oneself entirely from the view of the real world. 
For the oocasion and the disposition to original thought ooour 
incomparably more often here than in reading. For the per- 
petual, the real, in its originality and power, is the natural 
objeot of the thinking mind, and is able most easily to move it 
deeply. 

If these considerations are correct, we shall not wonder that 
the self-thinker and the hook philosopher are easily to be 
recognized by their delivery; the former by the stamp of 
earnestness, directness, and originality, in the idiosyncrasy of 
all his thoughts and expressions ; the latter, on the contrary, in 
that every thing is pieoed together at seoond hand, out of tradi- 
tional notions and stuff that has been, raked up, and is thus flat 
and dull, like the impression of an impression. His Qtyle, con- 
sisting of conventional, banal phrases and ourrent tags, resem- 
bles a small state whose circulation consists solely in foreign 
money, because it docs not itself coin. 

Mere experience can replace thought just as little as read- 
ing. Pure empiricism is related to thinking as eating is to 
digestion and assimilation. When the former boasts that it 
alone, through its discoveries, has furthered human knowledge, 
it is as though the mouth should boast that the maintenance of 
the body was its work alone. 

The works of all really oompetent heads distinguish them* 
selves from the reBt by their character of deeinve ness and defi - 
nifensu, together with the distinctness and dearness springing 
therefrom, for such heads always know definitely and distinctly 
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what they want to express, be it in prose, in verse, or in 
sounds. This decisiveness and olearness is wanting in the rest-, 
and in this they may bo at once reoognized. 

The characteristic sign of minds of the first order is the 
immediatenesB of oil their judgments. Ail that they bring for- 
ward is the result of their own thinking, and everywhere pro- 
claims itself as such by its delivery. They accordingly, like 
prinoeB, have an imperial iinmediaoy in the empire of mind; 
the rest are all mediatized, as may l>e easily seen from their 
style, whioh lias no original Btamp. . 

■ Every true self-thinker thus resembles pro tanto a monarch ; 
he is immediate, and recognizes no one above himself. His 
judgments, like the decisions of a monarch, spring from his 
own supreme power, proceed directly from himself. For just 
as little as the monarch does he aocept oommands and authori- 
zations, but lets notliing obtain that he has not confirmed him- 
self. The common herd of heads, on the other band, entangled 
in all sorts of opinions, authorities, and prejudices, resemble 
the people who silently obey his law and mandate. 

Those persons who aTe so zealous and hasty in deciding 
most questions by the quotation of authorities are glad when, 
instead of their own understanding and insight, which is want- 
ing, they can bring into the field some one rise’s. Their num- 
ber is legion, for as Seneon sayB: M Unua quisq ue mamUt ere* 
dere, qiiarn judioare.” In their controversies, authorities are 
the universally ohosen weapons. With them they attaok each 
other, and Ue who happens to be mixed up in them is badly 
advised if he attempt to defend himself with reasons and argu- 
ments. For against these weapons they are homed Siegfrieds, 
dipped in the flood of incapacity to think and to judge. They 
will therefore hold up their authorities before him as an argu- 
mentum ad vereowndiam , and then cry Victoria, t 

In the realm of reality, however beautiful, happy, and 
oheorful it may happen to be, we move ourselves continuously 
under the influenoe of an oppression, which has ceaselessly to 
be overcome ; while in the realm of thought we are incorporeal 
spirits, without weight and without trouble. There is, there- 
fore, no happiness on earth like that which a ^beautiful and fruit- 
ful mind in a happy hout finds in itself. t 
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The presence of a thought is like, the presence of a loved 
one. We deem that we shall never forget this thought, and 
that this loved one oan never become indifferent to us. But 
out of sight, out of mind I The most beautiful thought runs 
the risk of being irrevocably forgotten if it is not written 
down, and the loved one to be tom from us if she has not been 
wedded. 

There are many thoughts which have a value for him who 
thinks them, but few only among them which possess the power 
of acting through repercussion or reflection, that ie, after they 
have been written down, to gain the reader's interest. 

But as regards this, that only has true worth which one has 
in the first instance thought out for oneself. One may divide 
thinketB into such as at fiiBt think for themselves, and such as 
at once think for others. The former are the genuine self- 
thinkers in the double sense of the word ; they are the true 
philosophers. For they alone take the matter seriously. The 
pleasure and happiness of their existence, indeed, consists in 
thinking. The others are the sophists ; they wish to appear 
and seek their happiness in that which they hope thereby to 
obtain from others; herein lies their seriousness. To whioh 
of these two classes a writer belongs may bo easily recognized 
by his whole style and manner. Liohtenberg is an example 
of the first kind, Herder already belongs to the second. 

If one considers how great and bow near us is the proilem 
of existence^ of this ambiguous, tormented, fleeting, dreamlike 
existence, so great and eo near, that as soon as one is aware 
of it, ell other problems and purposes are overshadowed and 
bidden by it ; and if one keeps before one’s eyes how all men, 
with few and rare exceptions, are never dearly conscious of 
this problem, seeming indeed not to be possessed of it, but to 
trouble themselves rather about anything else than about it, 
and are concerned only for the present day, and for the scarcely 
longer span of their personal future, either expressly declining 
the problem in question, or willingly oontenting themselves in 
respect of it with any system of popular metaphysics j when 
one, I say, well considers this, one might almost he of the opinion 
that man could only in a very general sense be oalled a think- 
ing being , and ono might wonder at no trait of thoughtlessness 
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or simplicity, but rather recognize tliat the intellectual scope of 
the average man, although it indeed transoends that of the 
animal (unconscious of its whole existence, future and past, 
and living, as it were, a single present), but yet not so inc&l- 
oulably removed as one is accustomed to imagine. 

It is in accordance with the above that in conversation one 
finds the thoughts of most men clipped as Bhort as chopped 
straw, And therefore not admitting of any longer thread being 
spun out of them, 

It would he impossible, moreover, if this world were peopled 
by merely thinking beings, that noise of every kind should be 
allowed and given such unlimited scope, even the most horri- 
ble and purposeless. If nature had intended man for thinking, 
she would never have given him ears, or would at least, as 
with bats, whom I envy on this account, have furnished him 
with air-tight covers. But he, like the rest, is in truth a poor 
oreaturo, whose powers are merely directed to the maintenance 
of his existence, for which reason he always requires open ears, 
which unsolicited, and by night as well as by day, onnonnoe 
the approaoh of the persecutor. 

On Reading and Books. 

Ignorance first degrades a man when it is met with in com- 
pany with riches. The poor man is orushed by his poverty 
and distress ; his work takes the place of knowledge with him, 
and occupies his thoughts. The rich, on the contrary, who 
are ignorant, live merely for their lusts, and resemble brutes, 
as may daily be seen. To this is to be added further the 
reproaoh that they have not used their riohes and leisure for 
that whioh gives them their greatest value. 

When we read, another thinks for us 5 we merely repeat 
his mental process. It is as when in learning to write the 
pupil f oIIowb with hiB pen the strokes that have been made in 
pencil by the teacher. In reading, aooordingly, we aw relieved 
of the greater part of the work of thinking. Hence the per- 
oeptible relief when we pass from the occupation' of our own 
thoughts to reading. But while we read, our head is, properly 
speaking, only the arena of alien thoughts. Hence it is that 
he who reads very much and almost the whole day, amusing 
himself in the intervals of his reading with thoughtless pas- 
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time, gradually loses the capacity even to think, just as one 
who always rides at last forgets how to walk. But suoh is the 
cose with many scholars; they have read themselves stupid. 
For perpetual reading recurred to immediately at every free 
moment cripples the mind more than perpetual work with the 
hands, for with the latter one can always follow one’s own 
thoughts. Just as a spring by the continuous pressure of a 
foreign body loses its elasticity, so does the mind through the 
continuous pressure of foreign thoughts. Just as one injures 
the stomach by too much aliment, and thereby damages the 
whole body, so the mind may be dogged and suffooated by too 
much intellectual nourishment. For the more one reads the 
fewer traces does what is read leave on the mind. It is like 
a tablet on whioh many things have been written over one 
another. It never comes to rumination therefore; but it is 
only by this that one makes what one reads one’s own. If 
one reads incessantly, without afterwards thinking further 
upon it, it does not take root, and gets for the most part lost. 
For it is precisely the same with the intellectual nourishment 
as with the corporeal; scarcely the fiftieth part of what we 
take is assimilated, the rest posses off through evaporation, 
respiration, or otherwise. 

In addition to all this, thoughts reduced to paper are 
nothing more than the footprint of a ‘wayfarer in the sand ; • 
one Bees well enough the way which he hoe taken, hut in order 
to know what ho saw on the way we must use our own eyes. 

There is no literary quality, as, for example, persuasive 
power, wealth of imagery, the gift of comparison, boldness, or 
bitterness, or brevity, or grace, or facility of expression; or, 
again, wit, striking contrasts, a laconic style, naivetS, etc., 
which we can acquire by reading authors who possess such 
qualities. But we may nevertheless call forth thereby these 
qualities in ourselveB if we already possess them as disposition, 
that is, t» potentia, and bring them to our consciousness ; we 
con see all that is to he done with them, we oan be strength- 
ened in the inclination, or indeed in the oourage to use them ; 
we can judge by instances of the effect of their application, 
and so learn the right employment of them, after which we 
assuredly first possess them in actu. This then is the only way 
in whioh reading educates to writing, inasmuch as it teaches 
us the use we oan moke of our own natural gifts, always sup- 
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posing of course that we possess these j without them, on the 
contrary, wo oan learn nothing by reading but cold, dead man- 
nerisms, and become arid imitators. 

As the strata of the earth preserve the living beings of past 
epochs in their order, so the shelves of libraries preserve in 
their order past errors and their expositions, which, like the 
former, in their time, were living enough and made much 
noise, but exist now stiff and petrified, only to he contemplated 
by the literary paleontologist. 

Xerxes, according to Herodotus, wept at the sight of his 
countless host, when he thought that of all these not one would 
be in life after a hundred years. Who would not weep at the 
sight of a thiok catalogue, when he considers that of all those 
books, after ten years, none will any longer be alive ? 

In literature it is not otherwise than in life. Wherever one 
turns, one encounters immediately the incorrigible common herd 
of humanity present everywhere in legions, filling everything 
and defiling everything, like flies in summer. Hence the num- 
ber of bad hooks, those rank weeds of literature, which with- 
draw the nourishment from the wheat and ohoke it. They 
absorb, namely, the time, the money, the attention of the public, 
which belong of right to the good books and their noble pur- 
poses, while they themselves are merely written with the inten- 
tion of bringing in money or procuring places ; hence they are 
not merely useless, but positively injurious. Nine tenths of our 
whole modem literature has no other purpose than to swindle 
the publio of a few thalers out of its pooket. Author, pub-' 
Usher, and reviewer are in a conspiracy to do this. 

It is a mean and base, but not inconsiderable, triok whioh 
the litterateur*, bread-and-butter writers, and scribblers have 
succeeded in playing off on the good taste and the true culture 
of the period, in that they have brought things so far as to 
have the whole elegant world in leading strings, so that the 
latter has been condemned to read a tempo, to wit, that all 
must read the same thing, and that the newest, in order to 
have material for conversation in its oiroles. For to this end 
serve bad novels and similar productions from once oelebrated 
pens, as formerly those of Spindler, Bulwer, Eugene Sue, etc. 
But what con be more miserable than the fate of sueh a belle* 
tristio public, which deems itself in duty bound to read, always 
to read, the latest soribblings of the most ordinary heads, who 
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merely write for money) and are therefore invariably to be bad 
in crowds, and in consequence, to know the works of the rare 
and deep-thinking minds of all times and countries merely by 
name ! The belletristio doily press is especially a cunningly 
devised plan to rob the {esthetic public of the time which it 
should devote for the sake of its culture to the genuine produc- 
tions in this department, in order that it may accrue to the 
daily twaddlings of these everyday minds. 

Hence, in reapeot of our reading, the art not to read is 
extremely important. It consists in that, what at all times 
ocoupies the greater puhlic, should for this very reason not be 
taken in band, os, for inBtanoe, political or ecdesiostioal pam- 
phlets, novels, poems, etc., and this notwithstanding that they 
•m^lrq much noise, and reach many editions in their first and 
last year of life. But rather let us remember that he who 
writes for fools will always find a large public, and let us turn 
the always comparatively short time we have for reading exclu- 
sively to the works of the great minds of all times and peoples, 
which tower above the rest of humanity, and which the voioe 
of fame indicates as such. These only really educate and 
instruct. We can never read the had too little, nor the good 
too often ; had books are intellectual poison, they destroy the 
mind. Beoause people, instead of reading the best of all times, 
only read the newest, writers remain in the narrow circle of cir- 
culating ideas, and the age sinks ever deeper into the slough 
of its own filth. 

There are at all times two literatures which go along a 
parallel course tolerably independent of eaoh other: a real, 
and a merely apparent. The former grows to be enduring lit- 
erature, carried on by persons who live for scienoe or poetry; 
it goes its way seriously and quietly, but with exceeding slow- 
ness ; produces in Europe soaroely a dozen works in a oentury, 
whioh works however endure. The other, carried on by per- 
sons who live on soienoe or poetry, goes in a gallop, amid the 
great noise and applause of those interested, and brings yearly 
many thousand works to market. But after a few years one 
asks, Where are they? Where is their so early and so loud 
fame? One may therefore designate the latter as the floating, 
the former as the standing literature. 

In the history of the world, half a oentury is always con- 
siderable, since its material iB always flowing on, inasmuch as 
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something is alwayB happening. In the history of literature, 
on the other hand, the same period of time is often nob to be 
reckoned at all, since nothing has happened, for clumsy attempts 
do not oonoern it. One is, in this case, whore one wns fifty 
years before. 

In order to make this dear, let ub view the progress of 
knowledge in the human, race under the figure of a planotary 
orbit. Let us then represent the deviations which it mostly 
acquires after every important progress, by Ptolemaic eploycles, 
after passing through oaoh of which it 1 b again where it was 
before the deviation began. The great heads, however, which 
really lead the raoo farther along this planetary orbit do not 
participate in the recurring epicyole. From thia is to be ex* 
plained why the fame of posterity is generally paid for by the 
loss of the applause of contemporaries, and vice vend. Such 
an epicycle is, for example, the philosophy of Fichte and Sohel- 
ling, crowned at its close by the Hegelian caricature of it. 
This epicycle began from the Inst circle described by Kant, 
which I have since again resumed in order to carry it farther. 
But in the mean time the above sham philosophers, together 
with sundry others, have passed through their epioycle, which 
is now just completed, the public which has gone with them 
having become aware that it findB itself precisely where it was 
at starting. 

With this progress of things is connected the fact that we 
see the scientific, literary, and artistic spirit of the age make 
a declaration of bankruptcy about every thirty years. During 
such a period, the reourring errors have bo increased, that they 
collapse under the weight of their absurdity, and at the same 
time the opposition to them has strengthened. The position 
is now reversed j there often follows now on error in the oppo- 
site direction. To show this course of things in its periodical 
return would be the correct pragmatical material of literary 
history, but with that the latter troubles itself little. The 
data of such periods, moreover, are, on account of their com- 
parative shortness, often difficult to bring together from distant 
ages ; and hence one con observe the matter raOBt conveniently 
in one’s own. age. If one requires an illustration from the 
real sciences, one might take Werner’s “Geology of Neptune.” 
But I stand by the illustration already given, which lies near- 
est to us. There followed in German philosophy upon the 
brilliant period of Kant, another immediately after, in which 
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the endeavor was not to oouvinoe but to impress ; instead of 
being deep and dear, to be brilliant and hyperbolical, but espe- 
cially to be incomprehensible ; indeed, instead of seeking the 
truth, to intrigue. In this way philosophy oould make no 
progress. Finally, there came the bankruptcy of this entire 
sohool and method. For in Hegel and his oonsorts the bare- 
faoedness of nonsense on the one side, and of nnoonsoientious 
glorifloation on the other, together with tho obvious intention 
of the whole edifying procedure, roached such a colossal mag- 
nitude that at last the eyes of all were opened to the whole 
charlatanry ; and as, in consequence of certain disclosures, pro- 
tection from above was withdrawn from the concern, so was 
also the applause. The Fichtian and SoheUingian antecedents 
of this most miserable of all philosophizings that has ever been 
were dragged by it into the abyss of discredit. Thereby ap- 
pears the complete philosophical incompetence of Germany, 
during the first half of the century following upon Kant, and 
yet, notwithstanding, we boast in the face of foreign nations 
of the philosophical gifts of the Germans, especially since on 
English writer has had the malicious irony to ooll them a nation 
of thinkers. 

But he who desires to have confirmation from the history 
of art of the general theory of epicycles here put forward need 
only oonsider the flourishing school of sculpture of Bernini in 
the last century, especially in its French development, which 
represents, instead of antique beauty, common nature, and 
instead of antique simplicity and graoe, Frenoh ballroom 
etiquette. It became bankrupt when, after Winokelmann's 
criticism, there followed the return to the sohool of the an- 
cients. The first quarter of this century again furnishes a 
confirmation from painting, since it regarded the art as a mere 
means and instrument of mediroval religiosity, and hence chose 
ecclesiastical subjects for its exclusive theme. These were now 
treated by painters who lacked the true seriousness of that be- 
lief, but who, nevertheless, in consequenoe of the delusion in 
question, took as models Francesco Franoia, Pietro Perrugino, 
Angelo da Fiesole, and similar painters, and valued these even 
more highly than the really great masters who followed them. 
In connection with this craze, and beoauso an analogous at- 
tempt had made itself appareut at the same time in poetry, 
Goethe wrote the parable "Priest Play.” The latter sohool 
was thereupon seen to be based on whims, became bankrupt, 
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and there followed upon it tlie return to nature, announcing 
itself in genre pictures, and scenes from life of every kind, 
even though at times they ran into the commonplaoe. 

In accordance with the course of human progress described 
is literary history , whioh is for the most part a catalogue of a 
cabinet of abortions. The Bpirit in whioh these preserve them* 
selves the longest is swine leather. On the other hand, one 
does not require to seek for the few successful births. They 
remain living, and one enoounters them everywhere in the 
world, where they go about immortal, in an ever-fresh youth. 
They alone constitute the real literature referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, a literature of whose history, poor in person- 
alities, we learn from youth upwards from all educated persons, 
and not first of all from compendiums. Against the mono- 
mania for reading literary history dominant nowadays, in 
order to be able to gossip about everything, without properly 
knowing anything, I recommend an extremely readable passage 
from Lichtenberg, vol. ii. t p. 308, of the old edition. 

I could wish, however, that some one would attempt onee 
in a way a tragical literary history , in whioli he would describe 
how the different nations, each of whioh plaoes its highest prize 
in the great writers and artists whom it has to show, have 
treated them during their lives. In this he would bring before 
our eyes that endless struggle which the good and genuine of 
all times and countries has had to wage against the mistaken 
and had which is always dominant ; the martyrdom of almost 
all true enlighteners of mankind, of almost all great masters, 
in every department and art, would he described; he would 
bring Before us how they, with few exceptions, have languished 
without recognition, without interest, without disoiples, in pov- 
erty and misery, while fame, honor, and riches were the lot of 
the unworthy in their calling ; how, in short, it lias gone with 
them, as with Esau, who hunted and killed game for his father, 
while Jaoob disguised in his oloak was at home stealing his 
father’s blessing ; how, nevertheless, notwithstanding all this, 
love for their oause kept them upright, till at lost the bitter 
struggle of such au educator of the human raoe was accom- 
plished, the undying laurel beckoned to him, and the hour 
struck, whioh meant that for him also — 

The heavy armor vanishes to a toy; 

Short is the sorrow, endless is the joy. 
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A COUNTRY PARTY . 1 

By W. H. MALLOOK. 

(From *' The New Republic,”.) 

[Wilmau Hohbeix IUi.lock : An English author; born at Cooklugton 
Court, Devon, in 1840. He waa educated privately and at Balllol College, 
Oxford, where he won the Newdigete prize (1872). He has traveled In tho 
Booth of Fiance, Italy, Cyprus, and eastern Europo ; wab editor of the British 
Review (1800), and of tho National Observer and British Review (1897), 
Among his works are lnoludod: “The New Republic,” “Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?" “ Tho New Paul and Virginia, 1 ' “ Social Equality,” " Property and Prog* 
ress " ; tho novels," A Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” “ The Old Order 
Changes,” “A Human Document,” and"The Heart of Llfo”; and two volumes 
of verae.) 

[Note.— The reader must remember that the opinions expressed In the 
conversation are not the author's, hut on the contrary travesties of those held 
by the persons satirized. “Dr, Jenhlnaon 11 Is Dr. Jowott; “Mr. Storks," 
Professor Huxley j “Mr. Stockton,” Professor Tyndall; “Mr. Lute,” Matthew 
Arnold; “Mr. Rose,” Walter Pater; “Lord Allen,” Lord Rosebery; “Mr. 
Saunders,” Professor Clifford ; “ Mr. Herbert,” Mr.Rusldnj “Mrs. Sinclair,'* 
lbs. Singleton ("Violet Pane") ; “ Miss Merton,’* MfssFroude,] 

Towards the close of last July, when the London season 
was fast dying of the duBt, Otho Laurence had invited what 
the Morning Post called “ a select oirole of friends ” to spend a 
quiet Sunday with him at liis cool villa by the sea. 

It waB half-past eight, and the party were fast assembling 
in the twilight drawing-room. Leslie was lounging in one of 
the windows, by a large stand of flowers and broad-leaved 
plants, and was studying the company with considerable inter- 
est. His first impression was of little more than of a number 
of men's dark coats and white shirt fronts, tables, couches, 
and gilded ohairs, and the pleasant many-colored glimmerings 
of female apparel. But before long he had observed more 
minutely. There were men who he instinctively felt were 
oelebrities, discoursing to groups of ladies; there were ladies 
who he at once saw were attractive, being discoursed to by 
groups of men. Ho very soon doteoted Lady Ambrose, a fine 
handsome woman of perhaps thirty, with large gray eyes and a 
very dear complexion. Leslie was much prepossessed by her 
frank manner and by her charming voioe, as she was talking 
with some animation to a tall distinguished-looking young 
man, whose fine features, keen earnest glance, and thoughtful 

1 By permission of Cbatto is Whuhia (Post 8vo.i prlco 2s. 01.) 
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expression prepossessed him still more. Forming a third in 
this group, dropping in a word or two at intervals, he recog- 
nized the celebrated Dr. Jenkinson, — still full of vigor, though 
his hair was silver, — the sharp and restless sparkle of whose 
eyes, strangely joined with the most benevolent of smiles, 
Leslie remembered to have noticed at Baron Isaacs’ festival. 
He had juBt identified Lady Ambrose and the Doctor, when 
Laurence came up to him in the window, and began to tell him 
who was who. 

“Dr, Jenkinson is the only one I know,” said Leslie, “and, 
naturally enough, he forgets rue.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “that man by himself, turning ovor 
the books on the table, — the man with the blaok whiskers, 
Bpeotaoles, and bushy eyebrows, — is Mr. Storks of the Royal 
Society, who is great on the physical basis of life and the 
imaginative basis of God. The man with long locks in the 
window, explaining a microsoope in so eager a way to that 
dark-haired girl, is Professor Stockton — of the Royal Sooiety 
also, and member and president of many Societies more. The 
girl — child, rather, I ought to call her — that he is talking to, 
is Lady Violet Gresham — my second cousin. Y ou see my aunt, 
the old lady with gray ourls, on the ottoman near the flreplaoe? 
Well — the supercilious-looking man, talking rather loudly and 
rather Blowly to her about the dust in London, is Mr. Luke, the 
groat critio and apoBtle of culture. That, too, is another critic 
close by him — the pale creature, with large mustache, look- 
ing out of the window at the sunset. He is Mr. Rose, the pxc- 
Raphaelite. He always speaks in an undertone, and his two 
topios are self-indulgenoe and art. The young man there with 
Lady Ambrose and Dr. Jenkinson is Lord Allen. He is only 
two or three and twenty $ still, had you been in England lately, 
you would often have heard his name. He has oome early into 
an immense property, and he yet is oonsoious that he hae. duties 
in life. But,” said Laurence, sighing, “he too feels, os I do, 
that he has fallen on evil days, in which there can he no peace 
for us — little but doubt and oonfusion, and what seems to me 
a losing battle against the spiritual darkness of this world. 
However — that red-headed youth thinks very differently. He 
is Mr. Saunders from Oxford, supposed to be very clever and 
advanced. Next him is Donald Gordon, who has deserted deer- 
stalking and the Kirk for literature and German metaphysios.” 

“ And who is that,” said Leslie, “ the young lady with those 
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large and rather Bad-looking eyes, and the delicate, proud 
mouth ? ” 

“ Which ? " said Laurenoe. 

“ The one on the sofa,” said Leslie, 11 who looks so like a 
Reynolds portrait — like a duohesB of the last century — the 
lady in the pale blue dress, talkiug to that man with such a 
ouriously attractive smile and the worn melancholy look.” 

“ That,” said Laurence, 11 is Miss Merton. I am glad you 
admire her. And don’t you know who it is she is talking to ? 
Ho is almost the only man of these days for whom I feel a real 
reverence — almost the only one of our teachers who seems to 
me to speak with the least breath of inspiration. But he is too 
impressionable, perhaps — too much like me, in that way. 
And now, as the years come, it seems that hope is more and 
more leaving him, and things look darker to him than ever. 
That is Herbert. ” 

“ Herbert ! ” exolaimed Leslie, “ so it is. I thought I 
recollected the face. I have heard him lecture several times 
at the Royal Institution ; and that singular voice of his, which 
would often hold all the theater breathless, haunts me still, 
sometimes. There was something strange and aerial in its 
exquisite modulations, that seemed as if it came from a discon- 
solate spirit, hovering over the waters of Babylon, and remem- 
bering Sion. I can’t tell exactly why it was that — but, oh 1 — 
my dear Laurenoe— who is this, that is coming into the room 
now— this lovely oreature, with a dress like a red azalea? 
What Bpeaking eyes l And what hair, too — deep dead hlaok, 
with those white starry blossoms in it. I don’t think I ever 
saw any one move so gracefully j and how proudly and piquantly 
she poises 

M On her neck the small head buoyant, like a bellflower on its bed I w 

"That,” said Laurence, whoa Leslie had done, “is Mrs. 
Sinclair, who has published a volume of poems, and is a sort of 
fashionable London Sappho. But come, — we shall he going in 
to dinner direotly. You shall have Lady Ambrose on one side 
of you, and shall take in Miss Merton.” 

Laurence, though he had forewarned his guests of his menu 
before they left the drawing-room, yet felt a little anxious 
when they sat down to dinner ; for he found it not altogether 
easy to get the conversation started. Lady Ambrose, who was 
the first to speak, began somewhat off the point. 
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“What a charming oliange it is, Mr. Laurence,” she said, 
“ to look out on the Bea when one is dressing, instead of aeiosB 
South Andley Street} " 

“ Hush I ” said Laurenoe, softly, with a grave, reproving 
smile. 

“Really,” said Lady Ambrose, “I beg your pardon. I 
thought Dr. Jenkinson had said graoe.” 

“ If he has,” said Laurence, “ it is very good of him, for I 
am afraid he was not asked. But what I mean is that you 
must only talk of what is on the oards ; so be good enough to 
look at your menu, and devote your attention to the Aim of 
Life.” 

“ Really, this is much too alarming,” said Lady Ambrose. 
“ How is one to talk at so short a notice on a subject one has 
never thought about before?” 

“ Why, to do so,” said Laurence, “ is the very art of conver- 
sation ; for in that way one’s ideas spring up fresh like young 
roses that have all the dew on them, instead of having been 
kept drying for half a lifetime between Che leaves of a hook. 
So do Bet a good example and begin, or else we shall never be 
started at all j and my pet plan will turn out a fiasco.” 

There was, indeed, as Laurence said this, something very 
near complete silence all round the table. It was soon broken. 

“Are you High Church or Low Church?” was a question 
suddenly uttered in a quick, eager girl’s voice by Miss Prattle, 
a young lady of eighteen, to the astonishment of the whole 
company. It was addressed to Dr, Jenkinson, who was pitting 
next her. 

Had a pin been run into the Doctor's leg, he could not have 
looked more astounded, or given a greater start. He eyed his 
fair questioner for some time in oomplete silence. 

“ Can yon tell me the difference ? ” he said at last, in a voioe 
of considerable good humor, yet ' with just a touch of sharpness 
in it. 

“I think,” said Miss Merton, who was sitting on the other 
side of him, “that my oard is a little different. I have the 
‘Aim of Life ’ on mine, and so I believe haB everybody else.” 

“Well,” said the Dootor, laughing, “let us ask Miss Prattle 
what is her aim in life.” 

“ Thank Heaven,” said Laurenoe, “ Dr. Jenkinson has begun. 
I hope we shall all now follow.” 

Lanrenoe’s hope was not in vain. The oonversation soon 
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sprang np everywhere; and the company, though in various 
humors, took most of them very kindly to the solemn topic that 
had been put before them. Mr. Luke, who was sitting by Mrs. 
Sinclair, was heard in a loudish voice Baying that his own fa- 
vorite Muse had always been Erato ; Mr. Hose had taken a 
crimson flower from a vase on the table, and, looking at it him- 
self with a grave regard, was pointing out its infinite and pas- 
sionate beauties to the lady next him ; and Mr. Stockton was 
explaining that the Alps looked grander, And the sky bluer than 
ever, to those who truly realized the atomio theory. No one, 
indeed, was silent exoept Mr. Herbert and Mr. Storks, the 
former of whom smiled rather sadly, whilst the latter looked 
about him with an inquisitorial frown. 

Laurenoe was delighted with the state of things, and sur- 
veyed the table with great satisfaction. Whilst his attention 
was thus engaged, Lady Ambrose turned to Leslie, and began 
asking him if he had been in town much this season. She was 
taken with his look, and wished to find out if he would really 
be a nice person to like. 

“Please," interposed Laurence, pleadingly, “do try and keep 
to the point — please, Lady Ambrose." 

“ I want to find out Mr. Leslie's aim. in life by asking him 
where he has been," she answered. 

“I have been in a great many places," said Leslie, “but not 
to pursue any end — only to try to forget that I had no end to 
pursue." 

“ This is a very sad state of things,” said Lady Ambrose ; 
“I can always find something to do, exoept when I am quite 
alone, or in the country when the house is empty. And even 
then I can make occupation. I draw, or read a book, or teaoh 
my little boy some lessons. But come— -what do you think is 
the real aim of life? — since that is what I must ask him, is it 
not, Mr. Laurenoe ? " 

“ Don’t ask me,” said Laslio 5 “I told you I hadn’t a notion ; 
and I don’t suppose we any of us have." 

“ That can’t be true,” said Lady Ambrose, “ for just listen 
how every one is talking. I wish wo could hear what they ore 
saying. You might learn something then, perhaps, Mr. Leslie, 
since you are so very ignorant.” 

It happened that, as Lady Ambrose said this, the conversa- 
tion suddenly flagged, and Laurence took advantage of the lull 
to ask if any satisfactory conclusions had been come to during 
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the past five minutes, “beoause we up here,” be said, “ are very 
much in the dark, and want to be enlightened.” 

u Yes,” said Mr. Storks, gruffly, " has any one found out what 
is the aim of life ? ” As he said this he looked about him defi- 
antly, as though all the others were butterflies, that he could 
break, if ho ohose, upon his wheel. His eye at last lit upon 
Mr. Saunders, who, considering this a challenge to himself, im- 
mediately took up the gantlet. The young man spoke with 
the utmost oomposnre, and, as his yoioe ms high and pieroing, 
everybody oould hear him. 

41 The aim of life,” he said, adjusting hisspeotooles, “ is prog- 
ress.” 

“What is progress?” interrupted Dr, Jenkinson, oolilly, 
without looking at Mr. Saunders, and as though any answer to 
his question was the laBt thing he expeoted. 

“ Progress,” replied Mr, Saunders, slowly, “has been found, 
like poetry, somewhat hard to define.” 

“Very true,” said the Doctor, dryly, and looking straight 
before him. 

His aooents were of so freezing a sharpness that he seemed 
to be stabbing Mr. Saunders with on ioiole. Mr. Saunders, 
however, was apparently quite unwounded. 

44 But I,” he continued with the utmost oomploeenoy, “have 
discovered a definition which will, I think, meet with general 
aooepttmoQ. There Is nothing original in it — it is merely an 
abstraot of the meaning of all our great liberal thinkers — 
progress is suoh improvement as can be verified by statistics, 
just os education is such knowledge as oan be tested by exam- 
inations. That, I conceive, is a very adequate definition of the 
most advanoed conception of progress, and to persuade people 
in general to accept thiB is at present one of the chief duties of 
all earnest men.” 

« Entirely true ! ” said Mr. Herbert, with ironical emphasis ; 
“an entirely true definition of progress as our age prizes 
it.”, 

Mr. Saunders was delighted, and, imagining he had made a 
disoiple, he turned to Mr. Herbert and went on. , 

41 For just let us,” he said , 44 compare a man with a gorilla, 
and see in wliat the man’s superiority lies. It is evidently not 
in the man’B ideas of God, and so forth, — for in his presumable 
freedom from these the gorilla is the superior of the man, —but 
in the hard and verifiable fact that the man oan build houses 
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and ootton mills, whereas the highest monkey can scarcely 
make the rudest approach to a hut.” 

<< But can you tell me,” said Mr. Herbert, “ supposing men 
some day come to a state in whioh no more of this progress is 
possible, what will they do then? " 

"Mr. Mill, whom in almost all things I reverence os a 
supreme authority,” said Mr. Saunders, “asked himself that 
very question. But the answer he gave himself was one of 
the few things in whioh I venture to dissent from him. For, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have been removed, he 
thinks the human raoe is to find its chief enjoyment in reading 
Wordsworth’s poetry.” 

“ Indeed I ” said Mr. Herbert ; “ and did Mill come to any 
conclusion bo sane as that? ” 

“ I, on the contrary, believe,” Mr. Saunders went on, “ that 
os long as the human race lasts, it will still have some belief in 
Hod left in it, and that the eradication of this will afford an 
unending employment to all enlightened minds.” 

Leslie looked at Lady Ambrose, expecting to see her smile. 
On the contrary, she was very grave, and said, “ I think this is 
shocking.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, in a soothing tone, to her, “ it is only 
the way of these young men in times of ohange like ours. Be- 
sides, he is very young — he has only just left Oxford ” 

“If these irreligious views are to be picked up at Oxford,” 
said Lady Ambrose, “ I shall be obliged to send my little boy, 
when he grows up, to Cambridge. And as for what you say 
about * times of ohauge’ — I am not a conservative, as you 
know — indeed, I quite go in for reform, as my husband does,' 
but I don’t think religion ought to be dragged into the matter.” 

“ Well,” said Laurence, “ let us listen to what Lord Allen 
is saying.” 

“ Se is sure,” said Lady Ambrose, “ not to say anything but 
wbat is nice.” 

Allen was speaking in a low tone, but his voice was so clear 
that Lady Ambrose was quite able to hear him. 

“ To me it seems,” he was saying, blushing a little as he 
found suddenly how many people were listening to him, “ that 
the aim of life has nearly always been plain enough in a certain 
way — always, and for all men ” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Saunders, raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said Allen, slightly turning towards him, and raising 
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his voioe somewhat. “ It has been, I think, as a single magnet, 
'acting on all, though upon many by repulsion. It is quite 
indescribable in words. But there are two things by whioh 
you can tell a man’s truth to it — a faith in God, and a longing 
for a future life.” 

“ Lord Allen,” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, and the sound of bis 
voioe made every one at onoe a listener, “ that is very beauti- 
fully put I And it is, indeed, quite true, as you say, that the 
real significance of life must be forever indesoribable in words. 
But, in the present day, I fear also that for most of us it is not 
even thinkable in thought. The whole human race,” he went 
on in measured melancholy accents, “ is now wandering in an 
accursed wilderness, whioh not only shows us no hilltop whenoe 
the promised land may be seen, hut whioh, to most of the wan- 
derers, seems a promised land itself. And they have a God of 
their own, too, who engages now to lead them out of it if they 
will only follow him ; who, for visible token of his Godhead, 
leads them with a pillar of oloud by day, and a pillar of fire by 
night — the oloud being the blaok smoke of their faotory chim- 
neys, and the fire the red glare of their blast furnaces. And so 
effectual are these modern divine guides, that if we were staud- 
ing on the brink of Jordan itself, we should be utterly unable 
to o&toh, through the fire and the smoke, one single glimpse of 
the sunlit hills beyond.” 

Mr. Herbert said these last words almost fiercely 5 and they 
were followed by a complete hush. It was almost directly 
broken by Mr. Rose, 

“To mo,” he said, raising his eyebrows wearily, and send- 
ing his words floating down the table in a languid monotone, 
“Mr. Herbert’s whole metaphor seems misleading. I rather 
look upon life aa a chamber, whioh we decorate as wo would 
deoorate the chamber of the woman or youth that we love, 
tinting the walls of it with symphonies of subdued color, and 
filling it with, works of fair form, and with flowers, and with, 
strange scents, and with instruments of musio. And this can. 
be done now as well — better, rather — than, at any former 
time ; sinoe we know that so many of the old aims were false, 
and so cease to be distraoted by them. We have learned the 
weariness of creeds, and know that for us the .grave has no 
seoretB. We have learned that the aim of life is life; and 
what does suooessful life consist in? Simply,” said Mr. Bose, 
speaking very slowly, and with a soft solemnity, “in the oon- 
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eoionsness of exquisite living, — in the making our own each 
highest thrill of joy that the moment offers us, — be it some 
touoh of color on the sea or on the mountains, the early dew in 
the orimson shadows of a rose, the shining of a woman’s limbs 
in clear water, or ” 

Here, unfortunately, a Bound of “Sh” broke softly from 
several mouths. Mr. Rose was slightly disconcerted, and a 
pause that would have boon a little awkward seemed imminent, 
Laurence, to prevent this, did the first thing that ooourred to 
him, and hastily asked Dr. Jenkinson what Ms view of the 
matter was. 

The Dootor’s answer came in his very sharpest voioe. 

« Do any of us know what life is? ” he said. “ Hadn’t we 
better find that out first 7” 

“ Life,” continued Mr. Rose, who had now recovered him* 
self, “is a series of moments and emotions.” 

“And a series of absurdities too, very often,” said Dr. Jen* 
Jdnson, 

“Life is a solemn mystery,” said Mr. Storks, severely. 

“ Life is a damned nuisance,” muttered Leslie to himself, 
but just loud enough to be heard by Lady Ambrose, who 
smiled at him with a sense of humor that won his heart at 
onoe. 

“ Life ie matter,’* Mr. Storks went on, “wMoh, under oer- 
tain conditions not yet fully understood, has become self-eon* 
soious.*’ 

“ Lord Allen has just been saying that it is the prefaoe to 
eternity,” said Mr. Saunders. 

“Only, unfortunately,” said Laurence, “it is a profaoo that 
we cannot skip, and the dedication is generally made to the 
wrong person." 

“AH our doubts on this matter,” said Mr. Saunders, “are 
simply due to that dense pestiferous fog of crazed sentiment 
that stall hides our view, but whioh the present generation has 
sternly set its face to dispel and conquer. Soienoe will drain 
the marshy grounds of the human mind, so that the deadly 
malaria of Christianity, which has already destroyed two civili- 
zations, shall never be fatal to a third.” 

“1 should rather have thought,” said Mrs. Sinclair, in her 
soft, clear voice, and casting down her eyes thoughtfully, “that 
passion and feeling were the real heart of the matter j and that 
religion of some sort was on ingredient in all perfeot passion. 
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There are seeds of feeling in every soul, but these will never 
rise up into flowers without some culture — will they, Mr. 
Luke ? And this culture is, surely," she Boid dreamily, “ the 
work of Love, who is the gardener of the soul, and of Religion, 
the under gardener, acting ns Love bids it." 

“Ah, yes l" said Mr. Luke, looking compassionately about 
him. “ Culture 1 Mrs. Sinolair is quite right; for without oul- 
ture we can never understand Christianity, and Christianity, 
whatever the vulgar may say of it, is the key to life, and is co- 
extensive with it.” 

Lady Ambrose was charmed with this sentiment. 

“ Quite so, Mr. Luke, I quite agree with you," she said, in 
her most oordial manner. “ But I wish you would tell roe a 
little more about Culture. 1 am always so much interested in 
those things." 

“Culture,” said Mr. Luke, “is the union of two things — 
fastidious taste and liberal sympathy. These can only be 
gained by wide reading, guided by sweet reason; and when 
they are gained. Lady Ambrose, we ore conscious, os it were, 
of a new sense, which at onoe enables us to discern the Eternal 
and the absolutely righteous, wherever we find it, whether in 
on epistle of St. Paul’s or in a comedy of Menander's. It is 
true that culture sets aside the larger part of the New Testa- 
ment as grotesque, barbarous, and immoral ; but what remains, 
purged, of its apparent meaning, it discerns to be a treasure 
beyond all price. And in Christianity — suoh Christianity, I 
mean, os true taste can accept — culture sees the guide to the 
real signifloance of life, and the explanation,” Mr. Luke added 
with a sigh, “ of that melanoholy whioh in our day ,?s attendant 
upon all dear sight.” 

“But why,” Baid Allen, “if you know bo well what life’s 
meaning is, need yon feel this melanoholy at all ? " 

“AhP* said Mr. Luke, “it is from this very knowledge 
that the melancholy I speak of springs. We — the oultUred — 
we indeed see. But the world at large does not. It will not 
listen to us. It thinks we nre talking nonsense. Surely that 
is enough to sadden us. Then, too, our ears are perpetually 
being pained and deafened by the din of the two opposing 
Philistinisms, — science and orthodoxy, — both equally vulgar 
and equally useless. But the mosses cannot see this. It is 
impossible to persuade some that science oan teach them noth- 
ing worth knowing, and others that the dogmatic utterances of 
■ is 
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the gospels are either ignorant mistakes or oriental metaphors. 
Don’t you find this, Jenkinson?” he added, addressing tko 
Doctor across the table in a loud, mournful voice. 

“ Laurence,” said the Dootor, apparently not hearing the 
question, “ haven’t Tire talked of this quite long enough ? Town 
and Gomtry — let us go on to that j or else we shall be getting 
very much behindhand.” 

These words of the Dootor’s oaused a rapid change in the 
conversation. And as it appeared impossible to agree as to 
what the aim of life was, most turned eagerly to the simpler 
question of where it might be best attained. At first there 
seemed to be a general sense on all sides that it was a duty to 
prefer the country. There, the voices of Nature spoke to the 
bquI more freely ; the air was purer and fresher ; the things in 
life that were really valuable were more readily taken at their 
true worth j foolish vanities and trivial cares were less likely 
to degrade the character ; one oould have flowers ; one could 
listen to the musio of birds and rivers ; a country house waB 
more comfortable than a town one ; and few prospects were so 
charming as an English park. But die voice of Mr. Saunders 
was soon heard proclaiming that progress was almost entirely 
oonfined to towns, and that the modern liberal could find little 
scope for aotion id. the country. “ If he does anything there,” 
Mr.' Saunders said, “he can only make his tenants more oom- 
fortable and contented; and that is simply attaching them 
more to the existing order of things. Indeed, even now, os 
matters stand, the healthy rustic, with his fresh complexion and 
honest eye, is absolutely incapable of appreciating the tyranny 
of religion and sooiety. But the true liberal is undeceived by 
his pleasing exterior, and sees a far nobler oreature in the pale, 
narrow-chested operative of the city, who at onoe responds to 
the faintest ory of insurgenoe.” 

Slight causes often produoe large results ; and these utter- 
ances of Mr. Saunders turned the entire torrent of opinion into 
a different channel. Mr. Luke, who had a moment before been 
talking about “liberal air,” and “sedged brooks,” and “meadow 
gross,” now admitted that one’s oountry neighbors were sure 
to be narrow-minded sectarians, and that it was better to live 
amongst oultured sooiety, even under a London fog, than, to look 
at all the Bplendor of provincial sunsets, in oompany with a par- 
son who oould talk of nothing but his porishiousrs and justifica- 
tion by faith. Others, too, followed in the same direction ; and 
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the verdict of the majority soon seemed to be thnt t except in 
a large country house, country life, though it might be very 
beautiful, waB still very tiresome. 


THE GOAL OF LIFE, 1 

By GEORGE DU MAUR1ER. 

(From "Peter lbbetson." 1 ) 

[George Louis Paluklla Buss on du Mauiueh, the author of “Trilby," 
woa bom in Paris, March e, 1831 ; died in London October 8, 1800. His father 
was Frcnoh and his mother of English birth. The son was taken to London In 
his childhood, and from 1866 devoted himself to art. Ho studied in the British 
Museum, In Paris, and la Antwerp, and returning to London obtained employ- 
ment In drawing his famous society pictures for Once a Week, Punch, and The 
Cornhill . His first book, “ Peter Ibbetson," was published in Harper's Maga- 
*ine in 1801, and Immediately afterward In book form. His most successful 
book, 11 Trilby,” of which more tlian two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been sold* appeared in 1604. This was dramatized and hod enormous 
success. “The Martian, 11 his lost book, was published in Harper's after the 
author's death.] 

The whole, cosmos is in n man’s brains — as much of it, at 
least, as a man’s brains will hold ; perhaps it is nowhere else. 
And when sleep xelaxeB the will, and there ore no earthly sur- 
roundings to distraot attention, — no duty, pain, or pleasure to 
compol it, — riderless Fancy takes the hit in its teeth, and the 
whole cosmos goes mad and haB its wild will of us. 

Ineffable false joys, unspeakable false terror and distress, 
strange phantoms only seen as in a glass darkly, chase eaoh 
other without rhyme or reason, and play hide and seek across 
the twilit field and through the dark recesses of our clouded 
and imperfeot consciousness. 

And the false terrors and distress, however unspeakable, 
are no worse than such real terrors and distress as are only too 
often the waking lot of man, or even bo bad ; hut tha ineffable . 
false joys transcend all possible human felicity while they last, 
and a little while it is ! We wake, and wonder, and recall the 
slight foundation on which suoh ultra-human bliss has seamed 
to rest. What matters the foundation if but the bliss be there, 
and the brain lias nerves to feel it ? 

Poor human nature, bo riohly endowed with nerves of 
1 By parmUtdon of Harpor Braa. (Price Q».) 
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anguish, so splendidly organized for pain and sorrow, is but 
slenderly equipped for joy. 

What hells have we not invented for the after life I Indeed, 
what hells we have often made of this, both for ourselves and 
others, and at really such a very small cost of ingenuity, after 
nil 1 

Perhaps the biggest and most benighted fools have been the 
best hell makers. . 


Whereas the best of our heavenB is but a poor perfunctory 
conception, for all that the highest and cleverest among us have 
done their very utmost to decorate and embellish it, and make 
life there seem worth living. So impossible it is to imagine or 
invent beyond the sphere of our experience. 

Now, these dreams of mine (common to many), of the false 
but ineffable joys, are they not a proof that there exist in the 
human brain hidden capacities, dormant potentialities of bliss, 
unsuspeoted hitherto, to be developed some day, perhaps, and 
placed within the reach of all, waiters and sleepers alike? 

A sense of ineffable joy, attainable at will, and equal in 


intensity and duration to (let us say) an attack of Boiatica, 
would go far to equalize the sorrowful, one-sided conditions 
nnder whioh we live. „„„ , „ 

[Jmmt speaks, j 


'‘And this I know: the longer and more strenuously and 
completely one lives one's life on earth the better for all. It 
is the foundation of everything. Though if men oould guess 
what ib in store for them when they die, without also knowing 
that, they would not have the patience to live — they wouldn’t 
wait / For who would fardels bear? They would just put 
stones in their pockets and make for the nearest pond. 


**#*»»« 


“Nothing is lost — nothing I From the ineffable, high, 
fleeting thought a Shakespeare oan't find words to express, to 
the slightest sensation of an earthworm — nothing 1 Not a 
leaf's feeling of the light, not a loadstone’s sense of the pole, 
not a single voloanio or eleotrio thrill of the mother earth. 

“ All knowledge must begin on earth for us. It is the most' 
favored planet in this poor system of oars just now, and for a 
few Bhort millions of years to oome. There are just a couple 
of others, perhaps three j but they are not of great consequence. 
‘H y fait trap ohattd — ou pas ussez I ' They are failures. 

"The sun, the father sun, U bongrospire, rains life ou to 
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tlie mother earth. A poor little life it was at first, as you 
know — grasses micl moss, and little wriggling, transparent 
things — all stomach ; it is quite true ! That is what we come 
from — Shakespeare, and you, and 1 1 

“ As far as I can make it out, everything everywhere seems 
to he an ever-deepening, ever-broadening Btream that makes 
with inoonoeivnble velooity for its own proper level, Whebe 
perfection is 1 . . . and ever gets nearer and nearer, and 
never finds it, and fortunately never will! 

“ Only that, unlike an earthly stream, and more like a fresh 
flowing tide up an endless, boundless, shoreless creek (if you 
can. imagine that), the level it seeks is immeasurably higher 
than its source, And everywhere in it is Life, Life, Life I 
ever renewing and doubling itself, and ever swelling that 
mighty river which has no bonks t 

“And everywhere in it like begets like, jriu* a little better 
or a little worse ; and the little worse finds its way into some 
backwater and sticks there, and finally goes to the bottom, and 
nobody cares. And the little better goes on bettering and 
bettering — not all man’s folly or perverseness oan hinder that, 
nor malce that headlong torrent stay, or ebb, or roll baokward 
for a moment — o' eat plus fort quo nouaJ , . . The record 
goes on beating itself, the high-water mark gets higher and 
higher, till the highest on earth is reaohed that' oan be, — and 
then, I suppose, the earth grows cold and the sun goes out,— 
to be broken up into bits, and used all over again, perhaps 1 
And betterness flies to warmer dimes and huger systems, to 
better itself still I And so on, from better to better, from 
higher to higher, from warmer to warmer, and bigger to bigger 

— forever and ever and ever 1 

“ But the final superlative of all, absolute all-goodness and 
all-higbness, absolute all-wisdom, absolute omnipotence, beyond 
whioh there neither is nor oan be anything more, will never be 
reached at all — since there are no sueh things ; they are ab- 
stractions, besides whioh attainment means rest, and rest stag- 
nation, and stagnation an end of all I And there is no end, 
and never oan be — no end to Time and all the thingB that are 
done in it — no end to Space and all the things that fill it, or 
all would come together in a heap and smash up in the middle 

— and there ia no middle I — no end, no beginning, no middle I 
no middle, Qogo I think of that l it is the most inconceivable 
thing of all I I I 
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“ So who shall say where Shakespeare and you and I come 
in — tiny links in an endless ohain, so tiny that even Shake* 
speare is no bigger than we l And just a little way behind ns 
those little wriggling transparent things, all stomach, that we 
desoend from ; and far ahead of ourselves, but in the direct 
line of a long descent from us, an ever-growing oonsoious 
Power, so strong, so glad, so simple, so wise, so mild, and so 
beneficent that what con we do, even now, but fall on our 
knees with our foreheads in the dust, and our hearts brimful of 
wonder, hope, and love, and tender shivering awe j and wor- 
ship OB a yet nnbom, barely conceived, and scarce-begotten 
Child — that which we have always been taught to worship as 
a Father — That whioh is not now, but is to he — That whioh 
we shall all share in and be part and parcel of in the dun future 
— That which is slowly, surely, painfully weaving Itself out of 
us and the likes of ns all through the limitless Universe, and 
Whose coming we cAn but faintly foretell by the oaBting of its 
shadow on our own slowly, surely, painfully awakening souls 1 
******* 

“ Happiness is like time and spaoe — we malm and measure it 
ourselves ; it is a fancy — as big, as little, as you please ; just a 
thing of contrasts and comparisons, like health or strength or 
beauty or ony other good — that wouldn’t even be noticed but 
for sad personal experience of its opposite ! — or its greater I 
“ For * as we bow we reap j * that is a true saying, and all 
the sowing is done here on earth, and the reaping beyond. 
Man is a grub ; his dead olay, as he lies coffined in his grave, 
is the left-off oocoon he has spun for himself during his earthly 
life, to burst open and soar from with all liis memories about 
him, even his lost ones. Like the dragon fly, the butterfly, the 
moth . . . and when they die it is the same, and the same 
with a blade of grass. Wo are all, tom tant qm nous sonwnea, 
little bags of remembranoo that never dies ; that’s what we’re 
for. But we can only bring with us to the oommon stock what 
we’ve got.” 

LIFE. 1 

Bt PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 

(Prom •* FestiiB.”) 

[Pfnur James Bailey, the author of " Featus," was born In Nottingham, 
England, April 22, 1810. Ills first and brat-known work, "Prattle »* (1880, 11th 
ad. 1887), was phenomenally enooessful, and Its author was hailed as one of the 

1 By permission of the author and Goo. lloutledga ft Sana. (8vo., 8s. Sri.) 
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greatest poets of el) time. It treats of philosophy end religion, and though 
extravagant and In some respeots defective, contains muok beauty and origi- 
nality. Ills other poems Include : " The Angel World " (1850) , “ The Mystlo ” 
(1866), "The Age," a satire (1868), and "The Universal Hymn" (1807).] 


Festus — 

Man hath a knowledge of a time to come ; 

His moBt important knowledge; the weight lies 
Nearest the short end, this life; and the world 
Depends on what’s to be. I would deny 
Tho present, if the future. Oh 1 there is 
A life to come, or all’s a dream. 

Lucifer — And all 

May be a dream. Thou seest in thine, men, deeds. 
Clear, moving, full of speech and order, Why- 
May not, then, all this world be but a dream 
Of God’s P Fear not. Some morning God may waken. 
Festus — * 

I would it were so. This life’s a mystery. 

The value of a thought cannot be told ; 

But it is olearly worth a thousand lives 
Like many men’s. And yet men love to live, 

As if mere life were worth the living for. 

Lucifer — 

What but perdition will it be to most ? 

Festus — ’ 

Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood} 
It is a great spirit and a busy heart. 

The coward and the small in aoul scarce do live. 

One generous feeling, one great thonght, one deed 
Of good, ere night would make life longer seem 
Than if each year might number a thousand days, 

Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count lime by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks moBt, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Life’s but a means unto an end; that end, 

To tliOBe who dwell in Him, He most in them. 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things, God. 

The dead have all the glory of the world. 

Why will we live, and not he glorious ? 

We never oan be deathless till we die. 

It is the dead win battles ; and the breath 
Of those who through the world drive like a wedge, 
Tearing earth’s empires up, nears death bo cIobs, 
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It dims his well-worn soythe. But no I the brave 
Die never. Being deathless 1 they but ohange 
Their country’s arms, for more, their country's heart. 
Give then the dead their due ; it ia they who saved us j 
Saved us from woe and want and servitude. 

The rapid and the deep ; the fall, the gulf, 

Have likenesses in feeling and in life $ 

And life so varied hath more loveliness 

In one day, than a creeping oentury 

Of sameness. But youth, loves and lives on ohange, 

Till the soul sighs for sameness ; which at lost 
Becomes variety, and takes its place. 

Yet some will last to die out thought by thought, 

And power by power, and limb of mind by limb, 

Like lampB upon a gay device of glass, 

Till all of sold that’s left he dark and dry; 

Till even the burden of some ninety years 
Hath crashed into them like a rook ; shattered 
Their system, as if ninety suns had rushed 
To ruin earth, or heaven had rained its stars ; 

Till they become, like scrolls, unreadable, 

Through dust and mold. Can they be cleaned and read 7 
Do human spirits wax and wane like moons 7 
Lucifer — 

The eye dims and the heart gets old and slow; 

The lithe limbs stiffen, and the suu-hued looks 
Thin themselves off, or whitely wither ; still, 

Ages not spirit, even in one point, 

Immeasurably minute; from orb to orb, 

Bising in radiance ever like the sun 
Shining upon the thousand lands of earth. 

Look at the medley, motley throng we meet; 

Some smiling, frowning some ; their cares and joys 
Alike not worth a thought; some sauntering slowly, 

As if destruction never could overtake them ; 

Some hurrying on, as fearing judgment swift 
Should trip the heels of death, and seize them living. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OP LAUGHTER . 1 

By HERBERT SPENCER. 

(From 11 Illustrations of Universal Progress.”) 

[TTphbp.rt Spekcer, philosopher, was born at Derby, England, April 27, 1820. 
Ho began aotlve life as a olvll engineer and was later subeditor of the Economist 
newspaper. He published: “Tlio Proper Sphere of Government” (1812), 
'‘Social Statics” (lflbl), “Prospeotus of a System of Syntbotlo Philosophy” 
(lflOO), “Education” (1861), ‘‘Essays" (1868-1808), “First Principles” 
(1862), “Principles of Biology *' (1804), " Classification of the Soleuoes” 
(1864), “ Prinoiplos of Psyoliology ” (1872), « The Study of Soolology ” (1878), 
“Principles of Soolology” (1876), “ Ceremonial Institutions “ (1870), " Data 
of Ethics” (1870), “ Political Institutions " (1882), “The Man versus the State” 
(1884), “ Ecclesiastical Institutions ” (1886), " Essays " (1801), “Principles of 
Ethics “ (1808), and the Anal volumes of “ Principles of Sociology ” (1800).] 

Why do we smile when a child puts on a man’s liat? or 
what induces us to laugh on reading that the oorpulent Gibbon 
was unable to rise from his knees after making a tender dec- 
laration? The usual reply to such questions is that laughter 
results from a perception of inoougruity. Even were there not 
on this reply the obvious oritioism that laughter often occurs 
from extreme pleasure or from mere vivacity, there would still 
remain the real problem — How Gomes ft sense of the incon- 
gruous to be followed by these peculiar bodily actions ? Some 
have alleged that laughter is due to the pleasure of a relative 
self-elevation, which we feel on seeing the humiliation of others. 
But this theory, whatever portion of truth it may oontain, is, 
in the first place, open to the fatal objection that there are 
various humiliations to others whioh produoe in us anything 
but laughter j and, in the seoond plane, it does not apply to the 
✓ many instances in whioh no one’s dignity is implicated: ns 
when we laugh at a good pun. Moreover, like the other, it is 
merely a generalization of certain conditions to laughter ; and 
not an explanation of the odd movements whioh occur under 
these conditions. Why, when greatly delighted, or impressed 
with certain unexpected contrasts of ideas, should there be a 
contraction of particular facial muscles, and particular muscles 
of the chest and abdomen ? Such answer to this question rs 
may be possible oan be rendered only by physiology. 

Every ohild has made the attempt to hold the foot still 
while it is tiokled, and has failed; and probably there is 
soaroely any one who has not vainly tried to avoid winking, 
1 By permission of tho author and Williams & Norgafe. 
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when a hand has been suddenly passed before the eyes. These 
examples of musoular movements which occur independently 
of the will, or in spite of it, illustrate what physiologists call 
reflex aotion ; as likewise do sneezing and ooughing. To this 
class of cases, in whioh involuntary motions are aoaomp&nied 
by sensations, has to he added another class of anses, in whioh 
involuntary motions are unaccompanied by sensations: in- 
stance the pulsations of the heart; the contractions of the 
stomach during digestion. Further, the great mass of seem- 
ingly voluntary aots in auoh creatures ns insects, worms, mol- 
lusks, are considered by physiologists to he as purely automatic 
as is the dilatation or closure of the iris under variations in 
quantity of light ; and similarly exemplify the law that an im- 
pression on the end of an afferent nerve is conveyed to Borne 
ganglionic center, and is thenoe usually refloated along an effer- 
ent nerve to one or more muscles whioh it causes to oontmot. 

In a modified form this principle holds with voluntary acts. 
Nervous exoitation always tends to beget musoular motion ; 
and when it rises to a certain intensity, always does beget it. 
Not only in reflex actions, whether with or .without sensation, 
do we see that special nerves, when raised to a state of tension, 
discharge themselves on special muscles with which they are 
indirectly conneoted ; hut those external aotions, through which 
we read the feelings of others, show us that under any consid- 
erable tension the nervous Bystem in general discharges itself 
on the muscular system in general : either with or without the 
guidance of the will. The shiyering produced by oold, implies 
irregular musoular oontrootions, which, though at first only 
partly involuntary, become, when the cold is extreme, almost 
wholly involuntary. When you have severely burnt your 
finger, it is very difficult to preserve a dignified composure : 
oontortion of face, or movement of limb, is pretty sure to fol- 
low. If a man receives good news with neither change of fea- 
ture nor bodily motion, it is inferred that he is not much pleased, 
or that he has extraordinary self-oontrol — either inference im- 
plying that joy tdmoBt universally produces contraction of the 
musoles ; and so alters the expression, or attitude, or both. 
And when we hear of the feats of strength whioh men have 
performed when their lives were at Btake — when we read how, 
in the energy of despair, even paralytic patients have regained 
fox a time the use of their limbs, we see still more dearly the 
relations between nervous and muscular excitements. It be- 
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comes manifest both that emotions and sensations tend to gen- 
erate bodily movements, and that the movements are vehement 
in proportion os the emotions or sensations are intense. 

This, however, is not the sole direction in which nervous 
excitement expends itself. Viscera as well as muscles may re- 
ceive the disoliarge. That the heart and blood vessels (which, 
indeed, being all contractile, may in a restricted sense be 
classed with the muscular system) are quiokly affected by 
pleasures and pains, we have daily proved to us. Every sensa- 
tion of any aouteness accelerates the pulse j and how sensitive 
the heart is to emotions is testified by the familiar expressions 
which use heart and feeling as convertible terms. Similarly 
with the digestive organs. Without detailing the various 
ways in whioh these may be influenced by our mental states, it 
suffices to mention the marked benefits derived by dyspeptics, 
as well as other invalids, from cheerful society, welcome news, 
change of scene, to show how pleasurable feeling stimulates the 
viaoera in general into greater activity. 

There is still another direction in which any excited portion 
of the nervous ayfj^em may discharge itself; and a direction 
in whioh it usually does disoharge itself when the excitement 
is not Btrong. It may pass on the stimulus to some other 
portion of the nervous system. This is what ocours in quiet 
thinking and feeling. The sucoessive states whioh constitute 
consoiouBness result from this. Sensations excite ideas and 
emotions ; these in their turns arouse other ideas and emotions ; 
and so, continuously. That is to say, the tension existing in 
particular nerves, or groups of nerves, when they yield us 
oertain sensations, ideas, or emotions, generates an equivalent 
tension in some other nerves, or groups of nerves, with whioh 
there is a oonneotion: the flow of energy passing on, the one 
idea or feeling dies in producing the next. 

Thus, then, while we are totally unable to comprehend how ' 
the exoitement of oertain nerves should generate feeling — 
while, in the production of consciousness by physical agents 
acting on physical structure, we oome to an absolute mystery 
never to be solved ; it is yet quite possible for us to know by 
observation wbat are the successive forms which this absolute 
mystery may take. We Bee that there are three channels along 
whioh nerves in a state of. tension may disoharge themselves ; 
or rather, I should say, three olosseB of channels. They may 
pass on the exoitement to other nerves that have no direct con- 
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neotiona with the bodily members, and may so oause other feel- 
ings and ideas ; or they may pass on the exoitement to one or 
more motor nerves, and so oause muscular contractions j or 
they may pass on the exoitement to nerves which supply the 
viscera, and may so stimulate one or more of these. 

For simplicity’s sake, I have described those ns alternative 
routes, one or other of which any current of nerve foroo must 
take j thereby, ns it may be thought, implying that such current 
will be exclusively oonfined to some one of them. But this is 
by no means the oase. Barely, if ever, does it happen that a 
state of nervous tension, present to oonsaiousno&B as a feeling, 
expends itself in one direction only, Very generally it may 
be observed to expend itself in two 3 and it is probable that the 
discharge is never absolutely absent from any one of the three. 
There is, however, variety in the proportions in whioh the dis- 
charge is divided among these different channels under different 
circumstances. In a man whose fear impels him to run, the 
mental tension generated is only in part transformed into a 
musoular stimulus : there is a surplus whioh causes a rapid 
current of ideas. An agreeable state of feeling produced, say 
by praise, is not wholly used up in arousing the succeeding 
phase of the feeling, and the new ideas appropriate to it ; but 
a oertain portion overflows into the visoeral nervous system, 
increasing the notion of the heart, and probably facilitating 
digestion. And here we oome upon a oloss of considerations and 
faotB whioh open the way to a solution of our speoial problem. 

For, starting with the unquestionable truth, that at any 
moment the existing quantity of liberated nerve force, whioh 
in an inscrutable way produces in us the state we oall feeling, 
must oxpend itself in some direction , — must generate an equiva- 
lent manifestation of force somewhere, — it clearly follows that, 
if of the several channels it may take, one is wholly or partially 
dosed, more must he taken by the others 3 or that if two are 
doBed, the discharge along the remaining one must be more 
intense; and that, oonversely, should anything determine an 
unusual efflux in one direction, there will be a diminished 
efflux in other directions. 

Daily experienoe illustrates these conclusions. It is 00m- 
monly remarked that the suppression of external signs of feel- 
ing makes feeling more intense. The deepest grief is silent 
grief. Why ? Because the nervous exoitement, not discharged 
in musoular action, discharges itself in other nervous excite- 
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ments — arouses more numerous and more remote associations 
of melancholy ideas, and so increases the mass of feelingB. 
People who conceal their anger are habitually found to he 
more revengeful than those who explode in loud speech and 
vehement aotion. Why? Beonuse, as before, the emotion is 
reflected back, accumulates, and intensifies. Similarly, men 
who, as proved by their powers of representation, have the 
keenest appreciation of the ooinio, are usually able to do and 
say the most ludiorous things with perfeot gravity. 

Ou the other hand, all are familiar with the truth that 
bodily activity deadens emotion. Under great irritation we 
get relief by walking about rapidly. Extreme effort in the 
bootless attempt to achieve a desired end greatly diminishes 
the intensity of the desire. Those who are forced to exert 
themselves after misfortunes, do not suffer nearly so much as 
those who remain quiescent. If any one wishas to cheok intel- 
lectual excitement, he oannot ohoose a more efficient method 
than running till he is exhausted. Moreover, these oases, in 
which the produotion of feeling and thought is hindered by 
determining the nervous energy towards bodily movements, 
have their counterparts in the oases in which bodily movements 
are hindered by extra absorption of nervous energy in sudden 
thoughts and feelings. If, when walking along, there flashes 
on you an idea that creates great surprise, hope, or alarm, you 
stop ; or if sitting oross-legged, swinging your pendent foot, 
the movement is at once arrested. From the viscera, too, 
intense mental action abstracts energy. Joy, disappointment, 
anxiety, or any moral perturbation rising to a great height 
will destroy appetite; or if food has been, taken, will arrest 
digestion ; and even a purely intellectual • activity, when 
extreme, will do the. like. 

Facts, then, fully beaT out these d priori inferences, that 
the nervous excitement at any moment present to conscious- 
ness as feeling must expend, itself in. some way or other ; that . 
of the three classes of channels open to it, it must take one, 
two, or more, aooording to oiroumstanoes j that the closure or 
obstruction of one must increase the discharge through the 
others; and, conversely, that if to answer some demand, the 
efflux of nervous energy in one direction is unusually great, 
there must be a corresponding deorease of the efflux' in other 
directions. Setting out from these premises, let us now see 
what interpretation is to be put on the phenomena of laughter. - 
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That laughter is a display of muscular excitement, and so 
illustrates the general law that feeling passing a certain pitch 
habitually vents itself in bodily action, scarcely needs pointing 
out. It perhaps needs pointing out, however, that Btrong feel- 
ing of almost any kind produces this result. It is not a sense 
of the ludiorous only, which does it } nor are the various forms 
of joyous emotion the sole additional causes. We have, besides, 
the sardonio laughter and the bysterioal laughter, whioh result 
from mental distress ; to which must be added certain sensa- 
tions, os tickling, and, according to Mr. Bain, odd, and some 
kinds of acute pain. 

Strong feeling, mental or physical, being, then, the general 
cause of laughter, we have to note that the muscalar actions 
constituting it are distinguished from most others by this, that 
they are purposeless. In general, bodily motions that are 
prompted by feelings are directed to special ends ; os when we 
try to escape a danger, or struggle to secure a gratification. 
But the movements of chest and limbs whioh we make when 
laughing have no object. And now remark that these quasi- 
convulsive contractions of the muscles, having no object, but 
being results of an uncontrolled discharge of energy, we may 
see whence arise their speoial characters — how it happens that 
certain classes of muscles are affected first, and then oertain 
other olasscs. For on overflow of nerve foroe, undirected by 
any motive, will manifestly take first the most habitual routes ; 
and if these do not suffice, will next overflow into the less 
habitual ones. Well, it is through the organs of speeah that 
feeling passes into movement with the greatest frequency. 
The jawB, tongue, and lips are used not only to express strong 
irritation or gratification j but that very moderate flow of men- 
tal energy whioh accompanies ordinary conversation finds its 
cliief rent through this ohonnel. Hence it happens that cer- 
tain. muscles round the mouth, small and easy to move, are the 
first to oontraot under pleasurable emotion. The class of 
muscles which, next after those of articulation, are most con- 
stantly set in action (or extra action, we should say) by feelings 
of all kinds are those of respiration. Under pleasurable or 
painful sensations we breathe more rapidly j possibly as a con- 
sequence of the increased demand for oxygenated blood. The 
sensations that acaompany exertion also bring on hard breath- 
ing, which here more evidently responds to the physiologioal 
needs. And emotions, too, agreeable and disagreeable, both, 
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at first, excite respiration, though the last subsequently 
depress it. That is to say, of the bodily muscles the respira- 
tory are more constantly implicated than any others in those 
various aots which our feelings impel us to ; and, henoe, when 
there ooours an undirected discharge of nervous energy into 
the muBoular system, it happens that, if the quantity be con- 
siderable, it convulses not only oertain of the articulatory and 
vocal musoles, but also those which expel air from the lungs. 

Should the feeling to be expended be still greater in 
amount— too great to find vent in these olosses of musoles — 
another class oomes into play. The upper limhs are set in 
motion. Children frequently olap their hands in glee ; by 
some adults the hands are rubbed together ; and others, under 
still greater intensity of delight, slap their knees and sway their 
bodies baokwards and forwards. Last of all, when the other 
channels for the esoape of the surplus nerve force have been 
filled to overflowing, a yet further and less-nsed group of 
muscles is spasmodically affected ; the head is thrown back and 
the spine bent inwards — there is a slight degree of what 
medical men oall opisthotonos. Thus, then, without contend- 
ing that the phenomena of laughter in all their details are to 
he so aooounted for, we see that in their ermmhle they oonform 
to these general principles : that feeling excites to musoul&r 
action ; that when the muBoular action is unguided by a pur- 
pose, the musoles first affected ore those whioh feeling most 
habitually stimulates ; and that as the feeling to be expended 
increases in quantity, it excites an increasing number of 
muscles, in a suaoession determined by the relative frequency 
with which they respond to the regulated dictates of feeling. 

There still, however, remains the question with which We 
set out. The explanation here given applies only to the laugh- 
ter produoed by aoute pleasure or pain : it does not apply to 
the laughter that follows oertain perceptions of incongruity. 
It is an insufficient explanation that in these cases laughter is 
a result of the pleasure we take in escaping from the restraint 
of grave feelings. That this is a part cause is true. Doubt- 
less very often, os Mr. Bain says, “it is the ooeroed form of 
seriousness and solemnity without the reality that gives ns that 
stiff position from whioh a oontaot with triviality or vulgarity 
relieves us, to our uproarious delight.” And in so far as mirth 
is oaused by the gush of agreeable feeling that follows the ces- 
sation of mental Btrain, it further illustrates the ' general prin- 
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oiple above set forth. But no explanation is thus afforded of 
the mirth which ensues when the short silence between, the 
andante and allegro in one of Beethoven’s symphonies is broken 
by a loud sneeze. In. this, and hosts of like cases, the mental 
tension is not ooeroed, but spontaneous' — not disagreeable, but 
agreeable ; and the ooming impressions to which the attention 
is directed promise a gratification that few, if any, desire to 
escape. Hence, when the unlucky sneeze occur b, it cannot be 
that the laughter of the audlenae is due simply to the release 
from an irksome attitude of mind : some other oause must be 
sought. 

This cause we shall arrive at by carrying our analysis a 
step further. We have but to consider the quantity of feel* 
ing that exists under such circumstances, and then to aBk 
what axe the conditions that determine the direction of its 
disoharge, to at onoe reach a solution. Take a case. You are 
sitting in a theater, absorbed in the progress of an interesting 
drama. Some climax has been reaohed whioh has aroused 
your sympathies — say, ft reconciliation between the hero and 
heroine, after long and painful misunderstanding. The feel- 
ings excited by tltis scene are not of a kind from whioh you 
Beek relief ; but are, on the contrary, a grateful' relief from the 
painful feelings with whioh you have witnessed the previous 
estrangement. Moreover, the sentiments these fictitious per- 
sonages have for the moment inspired you with are not such 
Ob would lead you to rejoice in any indignity offered to them ; 
but, rather, such as would make you resent the indignity. 
And now, while you are contemplating the reconciliation with 
a pleasurable sympathy, there appears from behind the scenes 
a tame lad, which, having stared round at the audience, walks 
up to the lovers and sniffs at them. You cannot help joining 
in the roar whioh greets this contretemps. Inexplicable as is 
this irresistible burst on the hypothesis of a pleasure in escap- 
ing from mental restraint, or on the hypothesis of a pleasure 
from relative increase of self-importance when witnessing the 
humiliation of others, it is readily explicable if we consider 
what, in such a case, must become of the feeling that existed 
at the moment the incongruity arose. A large mass of emo- 
tion had been produced, or, to spealc in physiological language, 
a large portion of the nervous system was in a state of tension. 
There was also great expectation with respect to the further 
evolution of the Boene, — a quantity of vague, nascent thought 
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and emotion, into whioh the existing quantity of thought and 
emotion was about to pass. 

Had there been no interruption, the body of new ideas and 
feelings next excited would have sufficed to absorb the whole 
of the liberated nervous energy. But now this large amount 
of nervous energy, instead of being allowed to expend itself 
in producing an equivalent amount of tho new thoughts and 
emotions which were nascent, is suddenly oheoked in its dour. 
The channels along which the discharge was about to take 
place are closed' The new channel opened — that afforded 
by the appearance and proceedings of the kid — is a small one; 
the ideas and feelings suggested are not numerous and massive 
enough to oarry off the nervous energy to be expended, The 
excess must therefore discharge itself in some other direction. ; 
and in the way already explained there results an efflux 
through the motor nerves to various classes of the muscles, pro. 
duoing the half-oonvulsive actions we term laughter. 

This explanation is in harmony with the fact that, when 
among several persona who witness the same ludiorons ooour- 
rence there axe some who do not laugh, it is because there 
has arisen in them an emotion not participated in by the rest, 
and which is sufficiently massive to absorb all the nascent ex- 
citement. Among the spectators of an awkward tumble, those 
who preserve their gravity are those in whom there is excited 
a degree of sympathy with the Buffexer, sufficiently great to 
Berve as an outlet for the feeling which the occurrence had 
turned out of its previous oourse. Sometimes anger carries 
off the arrested current, and so prevents laughter. An in- 
stance of this was lately, furnished me by a friend who had 
been witnessing the feats at Fronconi’s. A tremendous leap, 
had just been made by an acrobat over a number of horses. 
The blown, seemingly envious of this success, made ostenta- 
tious preparation for doing the like j and then, taking the 1 
preliminary run with immense energy, stopped short on reach- 
ing the first horse, and pretended to wipe some dust from its 
haunches. In the majority of the spectators, merriment was 
excited; hut in my friend, wound up by the expectation of 
tlie coming leap to a state of great nervous tension, the effect 
of the balk was to produce indignation. Experience thus 
proves what the theory .implies s namely, that the discharge of 
arrested feelings into the muscular system takes place, only 
in the absence of other adequate channels — ’does not take ; 

17 
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place if there arise other feelings equal in amount to those 
arrested. 

Evidence still more conclusive is at hand. If we contrast 
the incongruities which produce laughter with those which do 
not, we at once see that in the non'ludicroua ones the unex* 
peoted state of feeling aroused, though wholly different in kind, 
is not less in quantity or intensity. Among incongruities that 
may exoite anything but a laugh, Mr. Bain instances : “ A 
decrepit man under a heavy burden, five loaves and two fishes 
among a multitude, and all unfitness and gross disproportion; 
an instrument out of tune, a fly in ointment, snow in May, 
Arohimedes studying geometry in a siege, and ell discordant 
things; a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a breach of bargain, and 
falsehood in general; the multitude taking the law in their 
own hands, and everything of the nature of disorder ; a corpse 
at a feast, parental cruelty, filial ingratitude, and whatever is 
unnatural ; the entire catalogue of the vanities given by Solo- 
mon are all incongruous, hut they cause feelings of pain, anger, 
sadneBS, loathing, rather than mirth.” Now in these oases, 
where the totally unlike state of consciousness suddenly pro- 
duced is not inferior in mass to the preceding one, the condi- 
tions to laughter are not fulfilled. As above shown, laughter 
naturally results only when consciousness is unawares trans- 
ferred from great things to small — only when there is what 
we call a descending incongruity. 

And now observe, finally, the fact, alike inferable d priori 
and illustrated in experience, that an ascending incongruity not 
only fails to oause laughter, but works on the musoular system 
an effeot of exaotly the reverse kind. When after something 
very insignificant there arises without anticipation something 
very great, the emotion we oall wonder results * and this emo- 
tion is accompanied, not by an excitement of the muscles, but 
by a relaxation of them. In ohildren and oountry people, that 
falling of the jaw whioh occurs on witnessing something that is 
imposing and unexpected exemplifies this effeot. Persons who 
have been wonder-struok at the production of very striking re- 
sults by a seemingly inadequate oause, are frequently described 
as unconsciously dropping the things they held in thoir hands. 
Suoh are just the effects to be anticipated. After an average 
state of consciousness, absorbing but a small quantity of nervous 
energy, is aroused, without the slightest notice, a strong emotion 
of awe, terror, or admiration, joined with the astonishment due to 
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an apparent want of adequate causation. This new state of con- 
sciousness demands far more nervous energy than that whioh 
it lias suddenly replaced; and thiB increased absorption of 
nervous energy in mental changes involves a temporary dimi- 
nution of the outflow in other directions : whence the pendent 
jaw and the relaxing grasp. 

One further observation is worth making. Among the 
several sets of ohanuels into which surplus feeling might be 
discharged was named the nervous system of the visoera. 
The sudden overflow of an arrested mental excitement which, 
as we have seen, results from a descending incongruity, must 
doubtless stimulate not only the musoular system, as we see it 
does, but also the internal organs ; the heart and stomach must 
come in for a share of the disoharge. And thus there seems to 
be a good physiologiaal basis for the popular notion that mirth- 
oreating excitement facilitates digestion. 

Though in doing so I go beyond the boundaries of the 
immediate topic, I may fitly point out that the method of 
inquiry here followed is one whioh. enables us to understand 
various phenomena besides those of laughter. To show the 
importance of pursuing it, 1 will indicate the explanation it 
furnishes of another familiar class of facts. 

All know how generally a large amount of emotion dis- . 
turbs the aotion of the intellect, and. interferes with the power 
of expression. A speech delivered with great faoility to tables 
and chairs, is by no means bo easily delivered to an audience. 
Every schoolboy can testify that his trepidation, when standing 
before a master, has often disabled him from repeating a lesson 
which he hod duly learnt. In explanation of this we oommohly 
say that the attention is distraoted — that the proper train of 
ideas is broken by the intrusion of ideas that axe irrelevant. 
But the question is, in what manner does unusual emotion 
produce this effect \ and we are here supplied with a tolerably 
obvious answer* The repetition of a lesson, or set speech pro-. 
viouBly thought out, implies the flow of a very moderate 
amount of nervous exoitemeut through a comparatively narrow 
ohannel. The thing to be done is simply to call up in suoass- 
sion certain previously arranged ideas — a process in whioh no 
great amount of mental energy is oxpended. Hence, when 
there is a large quantity of emotion, whioh must be discharged 
in some direction or other j and when, as usually, happens, the 
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restricted series of intellectual actions to be gone through does 
not suffioe to carry it off, there result discharges along other 
channels besides the one prescribed 5 there are aroused various 
ideas foreign to the train of thought to be pursued ; and these 
tend to exclude from consciousness those whioh should oooupy 
it. 

And now observe the meaning of those bodily actions 
spontaneously set up under these circumstances. The school- 
boy saying liis lesson, commonly has his fingers actively en- 
gaged— perhaps in twisting about a broken pen, or perlmpB 
squeezing the angle of his jaoket ; and if told to keep his hands 
still, he soon again falls into the same or a similar trick. Many 
aneodotes are ourrent of public speakers having inourable 
automatic actions of this class : barristers who perpetually 
wound and unwound pieces of tape ; members of parliament 
ever putting on and taking off their spectacles. So long as 
suoh movements arc unconscious, they facilitate the mental 
actions. At least this seems a fair inference from the faot that 
oonfusion frequently results from putting a stop to them : 
witness the case narrated by Sir Walter Scott of his school- 
fellow, 'who became unable to say his lesson after the removal 
of the waistcoat button that he habitually fingered while in 
class. But why do they faoilitate the mental actions 7 Clearly 
because they draw off a portion of the surplus nervous excite- 
ment. If, as above explained, the quantity of mental energy 
generated is greater than can find vent along the narrow chan- 
nel of thought that is open to it ; and if, in oonsequenoe, it is 
apt to prodnoe confusion by rushing into other channels of 
thought ; then by allowing it an exit through the motor nerves 
into the muscular system, the pressure is diminished, and ir- 
relevant ideas are less likely to intrude on consciousness. 

This further illustration will, I think, justify the position 
that something may he aohieved by pursuing in other oases 
this method of psychological inquiry. A complete explanation 
of the phenomena requires us to trace out all the oonse- 
quencos of any given state of consciousness j and we oannot 
do this without studying the effects, bodily and mental, as 
varying in quantity at eaoh other’s oxpense. We should prob- 
ably learn much if we in every oase asked— Where is all the 
nervous energy gone ? 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 1 

By HERBERT 8PENCEB. 

(From 1 1 Education. ’ ') 

Do not expect from a ohilcl any great amount of moral good- 
ness. During early years every civilized man passes through that 
phase of character exhibited by the barbarous race from which 
he is descended. As the child’s features — flat nose, forward- 
opening nostrils, large lips, wide-apart eyes, absent frontal 
sinus, etc. — resemble for a time those of the savage, so, too, 
do his instincts. Hence the tendencies to cruelty, to tillering, 
to lying, so general among children — tendencies which, even' 
without the aid of discipline, will become more or less modified 
just as the features do. The popular idea that children are 
“ innocent,” while it may be true in so far as it refers to evil 
knowledge, is totally false in so far as it refers to evil impulses, 
as half an hour’s observation in the nuraeiy will prove to any 
one. Boys when left to themselves, as at a public school, treat 
each other far more brutally than men do ; and were they left 
to themselves at on earlier age their brutality would be still 
more conspicuous. 

Not only is it unwise to set up a high standard, for juvenile 
good conduot, but it is even unwise to use very urgent incite- 
ments to such good conduot. Already most people reoognize 
the detrimental results of intellectual precocity 5 but there re- 
mains to be recognized the truth that there is a moral precocity 
whioh is also detrimental. Our higher moral faculties, like our 
higher intellectual ones, are comparatively complex. By con- 
sequence they are both comparatively later in their evolution. 
And with the one as with the other, a very early activity pro- 
duced by stimulation will be at the expense of the future 
character. Henoe the not uncommon faat that those who dur- 
ing childhood were instanced as models of juvenile goodness, 
by and by undergo some disastrous and seemingly inexplicable 
change, end end by being not above but below par ; while 
relatively exemplary men are often the issue of a ohilcUiood by 
no means so promising. 

Be oqntent, therefore, with moderate measures and moder- 
ate results. Constantly hear in mind the fact that a higher - 
morality, like a higher intelligence, must be reached by a slow 

1 By pormUrion of tbe author and Willlama it Noigato. 
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growth ; and you will then have more patience with those im- 
perfections of nature whioh your child hourly displays. You 
will he less prone to that constant sodding, and threatening, 
and forbidding, by which many parents induce a chronic 
domestic irritation, in the foolish hope that they will thUB make 
their ohildren what they should be. 

This comparatively liberal form of domestio government, 
whioh does not seek despotically to regulate all the details of a 
child’s oonduot, neoessarily results from the system for whioh 
we have been contending. Satisfy yourself with seeing that 
your child always suffers the natural oonsequenoes of his 
actions, and you will avoid that excess of control in whioh so 
many parents err. Leave him wherever you can to the disci- 
pline of experience, and you will so save him from that hot- 
house virtue whioh over-regulation produces in yielding natures, 
or that demoralizing antagonism whioh it produces in independ- 
ent ones. 

By aiming in all oases to administer the natural reactions 
to your child’s notions, you will put an advantageous cheok 
upon your own temper. The method of moral education pur- 
sued by many, we fear by most, parents, is little else than that 
of venting their anger in the way that first suggests itself. 
The slaps, and rough shakings, and sharp words, with whioh a 
mother commonly visits her offspring’s small offenses (many of 
them not offenses considered intrinsically), are very generally 
but the mraiifestations of hex own ill-controlled feelings — 
result much more from the promptings of those feelings than 
from a wish to benefit the offenders. While they are injurious 
to her own oharaoter, these ebullitions tend, by alienating her 
ohildren and by decreasing their respect for her, to diminish 
her influence over them. But by pausing in each case of trans- 
gression to consider what is the natural oonsequonoe, and how 
that natuT&l oonsequenoe may best be brought home to the 
transgressor, some little time is neoessarily obtained for the 
mastery of yourself ; the mere blind anger flrst aroused in you 
settles down into a less vehement feeling, and one not so likely 
to mislead you. 

Bo not, however, seek to behave as an utterly passionless 
instrument. Remember that besides the natural oonsequenoes 
of your child's oonduot which the working of things tends to 
bring round on him, your own approbation or disapprobation is 
also a natural oonsequenoe, and one of the ordained agenoies 
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for guiding him. The terror whioh we have been combating is 
that of substituting parental displeasure and its artiileial penal- 
ties, for the penalties whioh nature has established. But whilo 
it should not be substituted for these natural penalties, it by no 
means follows that it should not, in some form, accompany 
them. The secondary kind of punishment should not usurp 
the place of the primary kind] but, in moderation, it may 
rightly supplement the primary kind. Suoh amount of disap- 
proval, or sorrow, or indignation, as yon feel, should he ex- 
pressed in words o" manner or otherwise j subject, of course, to 
the approval of your judgment. The degree and kind of feel- 
ing produoed in yo 1 ' will neoessarily depend upon your own 
character, and it is therefore useless to say it should be this or 
that. All that oan bo recommended is, that you should aim to 
modify the feeling into that whioh you believe ought to be 
entertained. Beware, however, of the two extremes \ not only 
in respect of the intensity, but in reBpeot of the duration of 
your displeasure. On the one hand, anxiously avoid that weak 
impulsiveness, so general among mothers, whioh scolds and for- 
gives almost in the same breath. On the other hand, do not 
unduly continue to show estrangement of feeling, lest you 
aooustom your ohild to do without your friendship and so lose 
your influence over him. The moral reaotions called forth from 
you by your ohild's aotions, you should as much as possible 
assimilate to those whioh yon conceive would he oalled forth 
from a parent of perfect nature. 

Be sparing of commands. Command only in those oases 
in which other menus are inapplicable, or have faded. “ In 
frequent orders the parents’ advantage is more considered 
than . the ohild’s, " says Richter. As in primitive societies a 
breaob of law is punished, not so muoh beoause it is intrinsi- 
cally wrong as beoause it is a disregard of the king's author- 
ity — a rebellion againet him ; so in many families the penalty 
visited on a transgressor prooeeds less from reprobation of the 
offense than from anger at the disobedience. Listen to the 
ordinary speeches — “How dare you disobey ■me?" “I tell 
you I’ll make you do it, sir.” ” I’ll soon teach you who is mas- 
ter ” — and then consider what the words, the tone, and the 
manner imply. A determination to subjugate is muoh moro 
conspicuous in them than an anxiety for the ohild’s welfare. 
For the time being the attitude of mind' differs but little from 
that of the despot bout on punishing a reooloitrant subject, 
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The right fooling parent, however, like the philanthropic legis- 
lator, will not rejoioe in ooereion, but will rejoioe in dispensing 
with ooeroion. He will do without law in all oases where 
other modes of regulating oonduot oan be successfully em- 
ployed; and he will regret the having recourse to law when it 
is neoessary. As Riohter remarks-— M the best rule in polities 
is said to be 'pas trop gouverner’: it is also true in education.” 
And in spontaneous conformity with this maxim parents, 
whose lust of dominion is restrained by a true sense of duty, will 
aim to make their children control themselves wherever it is 
possible, and will fall back upon absolutism only rs a last 
resort. 

But whenever you do command, command with decision and 
consistency. If the case is one which really cannot be other- 
wise dealt with, then issue your hat, and having issued it, never 
afterwards swerve from it. Consider well beforehand what you 
are going to do ; weigh all the oonsequenoes ; think whether 
your firmness of purpose will be sufficient; and then, if you 
finally make the law, enforoe it uniformly at whatever cost. 
Let your penalties be like the penalties inflicted by inanimate 
nature— inevitable. The hot cinder burns a child the first 
time he seizes it ; it buruB him the second time ; it burns him 
the third time ; it burns him every time ; and he very soon 
learns not to touch the hot cinder. If you are equally consist- 
ent— if the conseqnenoeB which you tell your obild will follow 
oertaitt aotB follow with like uniformity, he will soon oome to 
respeot your laws as he does those of Nature. And this respect 
once established will prevent endless domestio evils, Of errors 
in education one of the worst is that of inconsistency. As in a 
community, Grimes multiply when there is no oertain adminis- 
tration of justice ; so in a family, an immense inorease of trans- 
gressions results from a hesitating or irregular infiietlon of 
penalties. A weak mother, who perpetually threatens and 
rarely performs, — who makes rules in haste and Tepents of 
them at leisure, — who treats the same offense now with severity 
and now with lenienoy, according as the passing humor diotates, 
is laying up miseries both for herself and her children. She. is 
making herself contemptible in their eyes ; she is setting them 
an example of uncontrolled feelings ; she is encouraging them 
to transgress by the prospect of probable impunity ; she is en- 
tailing endless squabbles and accompanying damage to her qwn 
temper and the tempera of her little ones ; she is reducing their 
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minds to a moral chaos, which after years of bitter experience 
will with difficulty bring into order. Bettor even a barbarous 
form of domestic government oarried out consistently, than & 
humane one inconsistently carried out. Again we say, avoid 
coercive measures whenever it is possible to do so; but 
when you find despotism really necessary, be despotic in good 
earnest. 

Bear constantly in mind the truth that the aim of your 
discipline should be to produce a self-governing being ; not to 
produce a being to be governed by others. Were your children 
fated to pass their lives as slaves, you could not too much bogus- 
tom them to slavery during their childhood ; but as they are by 
and by to be free men, with no one to control their daily con- 
duct, you cannot too much acoustom them to self-control while 
they are still under your eye. This it is which makes the sys- 
tem of discipline by natural consequences so especially appro- 
priate to the sooial state which we in England have now reached. 
Under early, tyrannioal forms of society, when one of the chief 
evils the oitizen had- to fear was the anger of his superiors, it 
was well that during ohildhood parental vengeance should be a 
predominant means of government. But now that the citizen - 
has little to fear from any one — now that the good or evil 
which he experiences throughout life is mainly that which in 
the nature of things results from his own oonduot, it is desir- 
able that from his drat years he should begin to learn, experi- 
mentally, the good or evil consequences which naturally follow 
thiB or that oonduot. Aim, therefore, to diminish the amount 
of parental government as fast os you can substitute for it in 
your child’s mind that self-government, arising from a foresight 
of results. In infancy a considerable amount of absolutism is 1 
necessary. A three-year-old urchin, playing with on open razor, 
cannot he allowed to learn by this discipline of oonsequenoes ; 
for the oonsequenoes may, in suoh ease, he too serious. But as 
intelligence increases, the number of instances calling for per- 
emptory interference may be, and should be, diminished, with 
the view of gradually ending them as maturity is approached. 
All periods of transition are dangerous; and the. most danger- 
ous is the transition from the restraint of the family circle to 
the non-restraint of the world. Hence the importance of pur- 
suing the policy we advooate, which,' alike by cultivating a 
ohild’s faculty of Belf-restraint, by continually increasing the 
degree in which it is left to its self-constraint, and by bo bring- , 
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iiig it, step by step, to n state of unaided self-restraint, obliter- 
ates the ordinary, sudden, and hazardous change from externally 
governed youth to internally governed maturity. Let the his- 
tory of your domeatio rule typify, in littlo, the history of our 
politioal rule ; at the outset, autooratio control, where control 
is really needful 5 by and by an incipient constitutionalism, in 
whioh the liberty of the subjeot gains some express recognition j 
suooessive extensions of this liberty of the subject, gradually 
ending iu parental abdication. 

Do not regret the exhibition of considerable self-will on the 
part of your children. It is the correlative of that diminished 
ooeroiveness so conspiouous in modern eduoation. The greater 
tendenoy to asBert freedom of action on the one side corresponds 
to the smaller tendenoy to tyrannize on the other. They both 
indicate on approach to the system of discipline we oontend for, 
under whioh children will be more and more led to rule them- 
selves by the experience of natural consequences $ and they are 
both the aoooinpanimonts of our more advanced social Btate. 
The independent English boy is the father of the independent 
English man ; and you cannot have the last without the first. 
German teaohers say that they had rather manage a dozen 
German, boys than one English one. Shall we, therefore, wish 
that our hoys had the manageableness of the German ones, and 
with it the suhmissiveness and politioal serfdom of adult Ger- 
mans? Or shall we not rather tolerate in our boys those feel- 
ings whioh make them free men, and modify our methods 
accordingly? 

Lastly, always remember that to educate rightly is not a 
simple and easy thing, but a oomplex and extremely difficult 
thing : the hardest task whioh devolves upon adult life. The 
rough and ready style of domestio government is indeed prac- 
ticable by the meanest and most uncultivated intellects. Slaps 
and sharp words ore penalties that suggest themselves alike to 
the least reclaimed barbarian and the most stolid peasant. Even 
brutes oau use this method of discipline, as you may see in the 
growl and half-bite with whioh a bitch will oheck a too exigeant 
puppy. But if you would carry out with suooess a rational 
and. oivillzed system, you must be prepared for considerable 
mental exertion — for some study, some ingenuity, some patience, 
some self-oontrol. You will have habitually to traee the oonse- 
quenoes of oonduot — to consider what are the results whioh in 
adult life follow certain kinds of acts ; and tbon you will have 
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to devise methods by which parallel results shall he entailed 
ou the parallel acts of your children. You will daily be called 
upon to analyze the motives of juvenile conduct; you most 
distinguish between acts that are really good and those whioli, 
though externally simulating them, proceed from inferior im- 
pulses ; while you must be ever on your guard against the oruel 
mistake, not unfrequently made, of translating neutral acts into 
transgressions, or asoribing worse feelings than were entertained. 
You must more or less modify your method to suit the dispo- 
sition of each child 3 and must be prepared to make further 
modifications as each child's disposition enters on a new phase. 
Your faith will often he taxed to maintain the requisite perse- 
verance in a course which seems to produce little ox no effect. 
Especially if you are dealing with ohiklren who have been 
wrongly treated, you must be prepared for a lengthened trial 
of patienoo before succeeding with bettor methods 3 seeing that 
that which is not easy, oven where a right state of feeling hns 
been established from the beginning, becomes doubly difficult 
when a wrong state of feeling has to be set light. Not only 
will you have constantly to analyze the motives of your ohildron, 
but you will have to analyze your own motives — to discrimi- 
nate between those internal suggestions springing from a true 
paternal solioitudo, and those which spring from your own 
selfishness, from your Ioyg of ease, from your lust of dominion. 
And then, more trying still, you will hare not only to detect, 
but to ourb these baser impulsos. In brief, you will have to 
oarry on your higher education at the some time that you are 
educating your ohildren. Intellectually, you must cultivate to 
good purpose that most complex of subjects,— human nature 
and its laws, as exhibited in your children, in yourself, and in 
the world. Morally, you must keep in constant exeroiae your 
higher feelings, and restrain your lower. It is a truth yet 
remaining to be recognized, that tha last stage in the mental 
development of e&oh man and woman is to be reaohed only 
through the proper discharge of the parental duties. And 
when this truth is reoognized, it will bo seen how admirable is 
the ordination in virtue of which human beings are led by their 
strongest affections to subject themselves to a discipline which 
they would else elude. 

While some will probably regard this conception of educa- 
tion as it should be, with doubt and discouragement, others 
will, wo think, perceive in the exalted ideal which it involyos 
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evidence of its truth. That it oonnot bo realized by tile im- 
pulsive) the unsympathetiO) and the shortsighted) but demands 
the higher attributes of human nature, they -will see to be evi- 
dence of its fitness for the more advanced states of humanity. 
Though it calls for much labor and self-saorifloe, they will see 
that it promises an abundant return of happiness, immediate 
and remote. They will see that while in its injurious effects 
on both parent and ohild a bad system is twice cursed, a good 
system is twice blessed — it blesses him that trains and him 
that’s trained. 

It will be seen that we have said nothing in this chapter 
about the transcendental distinction between right and wrong, 
of which wise men know so little, end children nothing. All 
thinkers are agreed that we may find the criterion of right in 
the effeot of notions, if we do not find the rule there j and that 
is sufficient for the purpose we have had in view. Nor have 
we introduced the religious element. Wo have confined our 
inquiries to a nearer and a much more negleoted field, though 
a very important one. Our readers may supplement our 
thoughts in any way they please ; we are only concerned that 
they should be aooepted as far as they go. 


VANITAS. 

Bt GOETHE. 

Pvt, set my heart upon nothing, you aeej 
Hurrah I 

And bo the world goes well with me. 
Hurrah) 

And who has a mind to be fellow of mine, 
Why, let him take hold and help me twine 
A -wreath for the rosy Nine. 

I set my heart at first upon wealth: 

Hurrah I 

And bartered away my peace and health; 
But, ahl 

The slippery change went about like air; 
And when I had olutohed me a handful here, 
Away it went there. 
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I set my heart upon travels grand. 

Hurrah 1 

And. spurned our plain old fatherland j 
But, ah I 

Naught seemed to bo just the thing it should, 

Most comfortless beds end indifferent food, 

My tastes misunderstood. 

1 sot iny heart upon sounding fame ; 

Hurrah! 

And, lo! I'm eolipsed by some upstart’s name j 
And, ah ! 

When in pnblie life I loomed quite high, 

The folks that passed me would look awry ; 

Their very worst friend was 1. 

And then I set my heart upon war. 

Hurrah I 

We gained some battles with eolat. 

Hurrah! 

We troubled the foe with sword and flame, — 

And some of our friends fared quite the same. 

I lost a leg for fame. 

Now I’ve set my heart upon nothing, you Bee j 
Hurrah! 

And the whole wido world belongs to me. 

Hurrah I 

The feast begins to run low, no doubt; 

But at the old spring we’ll have one good bonti 
Come, drink the waters out I 
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Human nature is not a machine to be built after a model, 
and set to do exactly the work prescribed 'for it, but a tree, 
which requires to grow and derelop itself on all sides, accord- 
ing to the tendency of the inward forties which make it a living 
thing. 

It will probably bo conceded that it is desirable people 
should exercise their understandings, and that au intelligent 
following of custom, or even occasionally an intelligent devia- 
tion from custom, is better than a blind and simply mechanical 
adhesion to it. To a certain extent it is admitted that our 
understanding should be our own ; but there is not the same 
willingness to admit that our desires and impulses should be 
our own likewise, or that to possess impulses of our own, and 
of any strength, is anything but a peril and a snare. Yet de- 
sires and impulses are as much a part of a perfeot human being, 
ob beliefs and restraints ; and strong impulses are only perilous 
when not properly balanced, — when one set of aims and incli- 
nations is developed into strength, while others, which ought to 
coexist with them, remain weak and inactive. It is not be- 
cause men's desires are strong that they aot ill j it is because 
their consciences are weak. There is no natural commotion 
between strong impulses and a weak conscience. The natural 
connection is the other way. To say that one person’s desires 
and feelings are stronger and more various than those of another 
is merely to say that he has more of the raw material of human 
nature, and is therefore capable, perhaps, of more evil, but cer- 
tainly of more good. Strong impulses are but another name 
for energy. Energy may he turned to bad uses ; bub more 
good may always be made of an energetic nature than of an 
indolent and impassive one. Those who have most natural 
feeling are always those whose cultivated feelings may be made 
the strongest. The same strong susceptibilities whioh make 
tlie personal impulses vivid and powerful are also the source 
from whence are generated the most passionate love of virtue, 
and the sternest self-oontrol. It is through the cultivation of 
these that society both does its duty and protects its interests : 
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not by rejecting the Btuff of which heroes are made, because it 
knows not how to make them. A person whose desires and 
impulses are Ids own — are the expression, of his own nature, 
as it has been developed and modified by his own oulture — is 
said to have a character. One whose desires and impulses are 
not his own has no character, no more than a steam engine has 
a character- If, in addition to being his own, his impulses are 
strong, and are under the government of a strong will, he has 
an energetio character. Whoever thinks that individuality of 
desires and impulses should not be enoouraged to unfold itself 
must maintain that society has no need of strong natures — is 
not the better for containing many persons who have much 
character — and that a high general overage of energy is not 
desirable. 

In Borne early states of sooiety these forces might be, and 
were, too much ahead of the power which society then possessed 
of disciplining and controlling them. There has been a time 
when the element of spontaneity and individuality was in ex- 
cess, and the social principle had a hard struggle with it. The 
difficulty then was to induoe men of strong bodies or minds 
to pay obedience to any rules which required them to control 
their impulses. To overoome this difficulty, law and discipline, 
like the PopeB straggling against the Emperors, asserted a 
power over the whole man, claiming to oontiol all his life in 
order to oontrol his character — which sooiety had. not found 
any other sufficient means of binding. But society has now 
fairly got the better of individuality j and the danger which 
threatens human nature is not the excess, bat the deficiency, of 
personal impulses and preferences. Things are vastly changed, 
sinoe the passions of those who were strong by station or by 
personal endowment were in a state of habituol rebellion against 
laws and ordinances, and required to be rigorously chained up 
to enable the persons within their reaoh to enjoy any particle 
of security. In our times, from the highest doss of sooiety ' 
down to the lowest, every one lives os under the eye of a hos- 
tile and dreaded censorship, Not only in what concerns others, 
but in what oonoerns only themselves, the individual or the 
family do not ask themselves — what do I prefer? or what 
would suit my oharacter and disposition ? or what would allow 
the heat and highest in me to have fair play, and enable it to 
grow and thrive?' They,, ask. themselves, what is suitable to 
my position? what is usually done by persons of my station 
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and pecuniary oiroumstances ? or (worse still) what is usually 
done by persons of a. station' and oiroumstauoes superior to 
mine? I do not mean that they choose what is oustomary, in 
preference to what suits their own inclination. It does not 
ooeur to them to have any inclination, exoept for what is cus- 
tomary. Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke : even in 
what people do for pleasure, conformity is the first thing 
thought of ; they like in orowds ; they exeroise choice only 
among things oomuionly done ; peculiarity of taste, eccentricity 
of conduct, are shunned equally with crimes ; until, by dint of 
not following their own nature, they have no nature to follow; 
their human capacities are withered and starved ; they beooine 
incapable of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and are 
generally without either opinions or feelings of home growth, 
or pToperly their own. Now is this, or 1 b it not, the desirable 
condition of human nature ? 

It is so, on the Calvinistio theory. According to that, the 
one great offense of man is self-will. ’ All the good of which 
humanity is oapable is comprised in obedienoe. You have no 
ohoioe $ thus you must do, and no otherwise : “ Whatever is not 
a duty is a sin." Human nature being radically oorrupt, there 
is no redemption for any one until human nature is killed 
within him. To one holding this theory of life, crushing out 
any of the human faculties, capacities, and susceptibilities is 
no evil : man needs no capacity, but that of surrendering him- 
self to the will of God ; and if he uses any of his faculties for 
any other purpose but to do that supposed will more effectually, 
he is better without them. This is the theory of Calvinism ; 
and it is held, in a mitigated form, by many who do not consider 
themselyeB Calvinists ; the mitigation consisting in giving a 
less asoetio interpretation to the alleged will of God, asserting 
it to be his will that mankind should gratify some of their in- 
clinations ; of course not in the manner they themselves prefer, 
but in the way of obedience, that is, in a way prescribed to 
them by authority, and, therefore, by the necessary condition 
of the ease, the same for all. 

In some such insidious form, there is at present a' strong 
tendency to thiB narrow theory of life, and to the pinched and 
hidebound type of human character whioli it patronizes. Many 
persons, no doubt, Binoerely think that human beings thus 
cramped and dwarfed are as their Maker designed them to be 5 
lust as many have thought that trees are a much finer thing 
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when dipped into pollards, or out out into figures of animdB, 
than as nature made them. But if it be any part of religion to 
believe that man was made by a good Being, it is more consist- 
ent with that faith to believe that this Being gave all human 
faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded, net looted 
out and consumed, and that ho takes delight in every nearer 
approaoh made by his creatures to the ideal oonoeption em- 
bodied in them, every increase in any of their capabilities of 
comprehension, of action, or of enjoyment. There is a differ- 
ent type of human excellence from the Oalvinietio : a conception 
of humanity as having its nature bestowed on it for other pur- 
poses than merely to be abnegated. “ Pagan self-assertion ” is 
one of the elements of human worth, as well as “ Christian self- 
denial.” There is a Greek ideal of Belf-development, which 
the Platonic and Christian ideal of self-government blends with, 
but does not supersede. It may be better to be a John Knox 
than an Alclbiades, bat it 1 b better to be a Pericles than either ; 
nor would a Pericles, if we had one in these days, be without 
anything good whioh belonged to John Knox. ' 

It is not by wearing down into uniformity all that is indi- 
vidual in themselves, but by cultivating it, and calling it forth, 
within the limits imposed by the rightB and interests of others, 
that human beings heoome a noble and beautiful objeot of con- 
templation ; and os the works partake the character of those 
who do them, by the same process human life also heoomes rioh, 

' diversified, and ' animating, furnishing more abundant aliment 
to high thoughts and elevating feelings, and strengthening the 
tie which binds every individual to the race, by making the 
race infinitely better worth belonging to. In proportion to 
the development of his individuality, each person becomes more 
valuable to himself, and is thereforo capable of being more val- 
uable to others. There is a greater fullness of life about his 
own existence, and when there is more life in the units there is 
more in the mass which is composed of them. As much com- 
pression as is neoessary to prevent the stronger specimens of 
human nature from enoroaohing on the rights of others, cannot 
be dispensed with; but for this there is ample compensation 
even in the point of view of human development. The means 
of development whioh the individual loses by being prevented 
from gratifying his inclinations to the injury of others, are ohiefiy . 
obtained at the expense of the development of other people. 

And even to himself there is a full equivalent in the better de- 
ls 
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velopment of the social part of his nature, rendered possible by 
the restraint put upon the selfish part. To be held to rigid 
rales of justice for the sake of others, develops the feelings and 
oapaoities which have the good of others for their objeot. But 
to be restrained in things not affecting their good, by their 
mere displeasure, develops nothing valuable, exoept such foroe 
of charaoter as may unfold itself iu resisting the restraint. If 
aoquiesoed in, it dulls and blunts the whole nature. To give 
any fair play to the nature of eaoh, it is essential that different 
persons should be allowed to lead different lives. In propor- 
tion as this latitude has been exercised in any age, has that age 
been noteworthy to posterity. Even despotism does not pro- 
duoe its worst effects, so long os individuality exists under it ; 
and whatever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever 
name it may he oalled, and whether it professes to be enforcing 
the will of God or the injunctions of men. 

Having said that Individuality is the same thing with 
development, aud that it is only the cultivation of individuality 
which produoes, or oan produce, well-developed human beings, 
I might here olose the argument : for what more or better can 
he said of any oondition of human affairs than that it brings 
human beings themselves nearer to the best thing they oon 
be ? or what worse can be said of any obstruction, to good than 
that it prevents this ? Doubtless, however, these considerations 
will not suffice to convince those who most need convin- 
cing ; and it is neoessary further to show that these developed 
human beings are of some use to the undeveloped — to point 
out to those who do not desire liberty, and would not avail 
themselves of it, that they may be in some intelligible manner 
rewarded for allowing other people to make use of it without 
hindranoe. 

In the first place, then, I would suggest that they might 
possibly learn something from them. It will not be denied by 
anybody that originality is a valuable element in human affairs. 
There is always need of persons not only to discover new truths, 
and point out when what were once truths are true no longer, 
but also to aommenoe new practices, and set the example of 
more enlightened oondnet, and better taBte and sense in human 
life. This cannot well be gainsaid by anybody who does not 
believe that the world has already attained perfection in all its 
ways and praotioeB. It is true that this benefit is not capable 
of being rendered by everybody alike : there are bat few 
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persona in comparison with the whole of mankind, whose 
experiments, if adopted by others, would be likely to be any 
improvement on established practice. But these few are the 
salt of the earth ; without them, human life would beoome a 
stagnant pool. Not only is it they who introduce good things 
whioh did not before exist : it is they who keep the life in 
those whioh already exist. If there were nothing new to be 
done, would human intellect cease to be necessary 7 Would it 
be a reason why those who do tire old things should forget 
why they are done, and do them like oattle, not like human 
beings 7 There is only too great a tendency in the best beliefs 
and practices to degenerate into the mechanical ; and unless 
them were a Bucoession of persons whose ever-recurring origi- 
nality prevents the grounds of those beliefs and praotices from 
becoming merely traditional, such dead matter would not resist 
the smallest shock from anything really alive, and there would 
be no reason why civilization should not die out, as in the 
Byzantine Empire. Persona of genius, it is true, are, and are 
always likely to be, a smell minority; but in order to have 
them, it is necessary to preserve the soil in whioh they grow. 
Genius can only breathe freely in an atmotphere of freedom. 
Persons of genius are, em vi termini, more individual than any 
other people — less capable, consequently, of fitting themselves, 
without hurtful compression, into any of the small number of 
moldB which society provides in order to save its members the 
trouble of forming their own oharaoter. If from timidity they 
consent to be forced into one of these molds, and to let all 
that part of themselves whioh cannot expand under the pres- 
sure remain unexpanded, society will be little the better for 
their genius. If they are of a strong character, and break their 
fetters, they beoome a mark for the sooiety whioh has not suc- 
ceeded in reduoing them to commonplace, to point ant with 
solemn warning as u wild,” “ er ratio," and the like ; much, as if 
one should complain of the Niagara River for not flowing 
smoothly between its banks like a Dutoh canid. 

1 insist thus emphatically on the importance of genius, 
and the necessity of allowing it to unfold itself freely, both in 
thought and in praotioe, being wall aware that no one will deny 
the position in theory, but knowing also that almost every one, 
in reality, is totally indifferent to it. People think genius a 
fine thing if it enables a man to write an exciting poem, or 
paint a jpioture. But in its true sense, that of originality in 
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thought and notion, though no one says that it is not q thing to 
be admired, nearly all, at heart, think that they oan do very 
well without it. Unhappily this is too natural to be wondered 
at. Originality is the one thing whioh unoriginal minds oannot 
feel the use of. They oannot see what it is to do for them : 
how should they 7 If they oould see what it would do for 
them, it would not he originality. The first servioe whioh 
originality has to render them is that of opening their eyes ; 
whioh, being once fully done, they would haYe a chance of 
being themselves original. Meanwhile, recolleoting that 
nothing was ever yet done whioh some one was not the first 
to do, and that all good things whioh exist are the fruits of 
originality, let them be modest enough to believe that there is 
something still left for it to aooomplish, and assure themselves 
that they are more in need of originality the Iosb they are 
oonscious of the want. 

In sober truth, whatever homage may be professed, or even 
paid, to real or supposed mental superiority, the general tend- 
enoy of things throughout the world is to render mediocrity 
the asoendant power am ong mankind. In ancient history, in the 
Middle Ages, and in a diminishing degree through the long 
transition from feudality to the present time, the individual 
was a power in himself ; and if he had either great talents or a 
high social position, he was a considerable power. At pres- 
ent individuals are lost in the orowd. In politios it is 
almost a triviality to say that publio opinion now rules the 
world. The only power deserving the name is that of masses, 
and of governments while they make themselves the organ of 
the tendencies and instincts of masses. This is as true in the 
moral and sooial relations of private life as in publio trans- 
actions. Those whose opinions go by the name of publio 
opinion are not always the same sort of publio : in Amerioa 
they are the whole white population j in England chiefly Hie 
middle class. But they are always a mass, that is to say, col- 
lective mediocrity. And what is a still greater novelty, the 
mass do not now take their opinions from dignitaries in Churoh 
or State, from ostensible lenders, or from books. Tboir thinking 
is done for them by men much like themselves, addressing them 
or speaking in their name, on the spur of the moment, through 
the newspapers. • I am not complaining of all tills. I do not 
assert that anything better is compatible, as a general rule, with 
the present low Btate of the human mind. But that does not 
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hinder the government oi mediocrity from being mediocre 
government. 

No government by a democracy or a numerous aristocracy, 
either in its political acts or in the opinions, qualities, and tone 
of mind which it fosters, ever did or could rise above medi- 
ocrity, except in so far as the sovereign Many have let them- 
selves be guided (which in their beet times they always have 
done) by the counsels and influence of a more highly gifted 
and instructed One or Few. The initiation of all wise or noble 
things comes and must come from individuals ; generally at 
first from some one individual. The honor and glory of the 
average man is that be 1 b capable of following that initiative ; 
that he can respond internally to wise and noble things, and be 
led to them with his eyes open. I am not countenancing the 
sort of “hero worship ” which applauds the strong man of 
genius for foroibly seizing on the government of the world aud 
malting it do his bidding in spite of itself. All he oan claim is 
freedom to point out the way. The power of compelling 
others into it is not' only inconsistent with the freedom and 
development of all the rest, but corrupting to the strong man 
himself. It does seem, however, that when the opinions of 
masses of merely average men are everywhere become or be- 
coming the dominant power, the counterpoise and corrective to 
that tendency would be the more and more pronounoed in- 
dividuality of those who stand our the higher eminences of 
thought. It is in these circumstances most especially that 
exceptional individuals, iustead of being deterred, should be 
enoouraged in acting differently from the mass. In other 
times there was no advantage in their doing so, unless 
they aoted not only differently, hut better. In this age, the 
mere example of nonconformity, the mere refusal to bend 
the knee to custom, is itself a service. Precisely because the 
tyranny of opinion is such as to make eooentrioity a reproach, 
it is desirable, in order to break through that tyranny, that 
people should be eccentric. Eccentricity has always abounded 
when and where strength of character has abounded ; and the 
amount of eccentricity in a society has been proportional to 
the amount of genius, mental vigor, and moral courage it con- 
tained. That so few now dare to be eooentrio marks the ohief 
danger of the time. . 

I have said that it is important, to give the freest eoope 
possible to unoustomary things, in order that it may in time 
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appear -which of these are fit to be converted into customs. 
But independence of aotion and disregard of oustorn are not 
solely deserving of encouragement for the chance they afford 
that better modes of aotion, and oustoms more worthy of 
general adoption, may be struck out ; nor is it only persons of 
decided mental superiority who have a just claim to oarry on 
their lives in their own way. There is no reason that all 
human existence should be constructed on some one or somo 
small number of patterns. If a person possesses any tolerable 
amount of oommon sense and experience, his own mode of lay- 
ing out his existence is the beBt, not because it is the best in 
itself, but beoause it is hiB own modo. Human beings are not 
like sheep; and even sheep are not undistinguishably alike. 
A man cannot get a ooat or a pair of boots to fit him, unless 
they are either made to his measure, or he has a whole ware- 
houseful to ohoose from ; and is it easier to fit him with a life 
than with a ooat, or are human beings more like one another in 
their whole physical and spiritual conformation than in the 
shape of their feet ? If it were only that people have diversi- 
ties of taste, that is reason enough for not attempting to shape 
them all after one model. But different persona also require 
different conditions for their spiritual development, and oan 
no more exist healthily in the some moral, than all the variety 
of plants oan in the same physical, atmosphere and olimate. 
The same things which are helps to one person towards the 
cultivation of his higher nature are hindranoes to another. 
The same mode of life is a healthy excitement to one, keeping 
all his faculties of aotion and enjoyment in their best order, 
while to another it is a distraoting burden, which suspends or 
orushes all internal life. Such are the differences among 
human beings in their sources of pleasure, their susceptibilities 
of pain, and the operation on them of different physical and 
moral agenoies, that unless there is a corresponding diversity 
in their modes of life, they neither obtain their fair share of 
happiness, nor grow up to the mental, moral, and msthetio 
stature of which their nature is oapable. Why then should 
tolerance, as far as the public sentiment is concerned, extend 
only to tastes and modeB of life whioh extort acquiescence by 
the multitude of their adherents? Nowhere (except in some 
monastio institutions) is diversity of taste entirely unrecog- 
nized ; a person may, without blame, either like or dislike row- 
ing, or Bmoking, or musio, or athletic exercises, or chess, or 
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cards, or study, because both those who like eooh of these 
things, and those who dislike them, are too numerous to he put 
down. But the man, and still more the woman, who oan he 
aooused either of doing « what nobody does," or of not doing 
“ what everybody does," is the subject of as much depreciatory 
remark as if he or she had committed some grave moral de- 
linquency. Persons require to possess a title, or some other 
badge of rank, or of the consideration of people of rank, to be 
able to indulge somewhat in the luxury of doing as they like 
-without detriment to their estimation. To indulge somewhat, 
1 repeat : for whoever allow themselves muoh of that indul- 
gence, incur the risk of something worse than disparaging 
speeches — they are in peril of a commission de lunatico, and of 
having their property taken from them and given to their 
relations. 

There is one characteristic of the present direction of pub- 
lio opinion peculiarly onlculated to make it intolerant of any 
marked demonstration of individuality. The general average 
of mankind are not only moderate in intellect, hut also moderate 
iu inclinations : they have no tastes or wishes strong enough to 
incline them to do anything unusual, and they consequently do 
not understand those who have, and olass all such with the wild 
and intemperate whom they are accustomed to look down upon. 
Now, in addition to this foot, which is general, we have only to 
suppose that a strong movement has set in towards the improve- 
ment of morals, and it is evident what we have to expeot. In 
these dayB such a movement has Bet in ; muoh has actually 
been effected in the way of inoreassd regularity of conduct and 
disoouragement of excesses j and there is a philanthropic spirit 
abroad, for the exercise of whioh there is no more inviting held 
than the moral and prudential improvement of our fellow- 
creatures. These tendencies of the times cause the publio to 
be more disposed than at most former periods to prescribe 
general rules of conduct, and endeavor to make every one con- 
form to the approved standard. And that standard, express 
or tacit, is to desire nothing strongly. Its ideal of oharaoter is 
to he without any marked character : to maim by compression, 
like a Chinese lady's foot, every part of human nature which 
stands out prominently, and tends to make the person markedly 
dissimilar in outline to commonplace humanity. 

As is usually the oase with idealB whioh exclude one half of 
what is desirable, the present standard of approbation produces 
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only an inferior imitation of the other half. Instead of great 
energies guided by vigorous reason, and strong feelings strongly 
controlled by a conscientious will, its result is weak feelings 
and weak energies, which therefore oan be kept in outward 
conformity to rule without any strength either of will or of 
reason. Already energetic characters on any large scale are 
beooming merely traditional. There is now soaroely any outlet 
for energy in this country exoept business. The energy ex- 
pended in this may still be regarded as considerable. What 
little is left from that employment is expended on some hobby, 
which may be a useful, even a philanthropic, hobby, but is 
always some one thing, and generally a thing of small dimen- 
sions. The greatness of England is now all colleotive : 
individually small, we only appear capable of anything great by 
our habit of combining ; and with this our moral and religious 
philanthropists are perfectly contented. But it was men of, 
another stamp than this that in ado England what it has been ; 
and men of another stamp will be needed to prevent its 
decline. 

The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hin- 
drance to human advancement, being in unceasing antagonism 
to that disposition to aim at something better than customary 
whioh is called, according to oiroumetanoe9, the spirit of liberty, 
or that of progress or improvement. The spirit of improve- 
ment is not always a spirit of liberty, for it may aim at foroing 
improvements on an unwilling people ; and the spirit of liberty, 
in so far as it resists suoh attempts, may ally itself locally and 
temporarily with the opponents of improvement; but the .only 
unfailing and permanent source of improvement is liberty, 
sinoe by it there are as many possible independent centers of 
improvement os there ore individuals. The progressive princi- 
ple, however, in either shape, whether as the lovo of liberty 
or of improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of Custom, in- 
volving at least emancipation from that yoke ; and the contest 
between the two constitutes the chief iuterest of the history of 
mankind. The greater part of the world has, properly speak- 
ing, no history, because the despotism of Custom is oomplete. 
This is the case over the whole East. Custom is there, in all 
things, the final appeal j justice and right mean conformity to 
custom i the argument of custom no one, unless some tyrant 
intoxioated with power, thinks of resisting. And we see the 
result. Those nations must once have had originality; they 
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did not start out of tho ground populous, lettered, and versed 
in many of the arts of life ; they made themselves all this, 
and were then the greatest and most powerful nations of the 
world. What are they now ? The subjects or dependents of 
tribes whose forefathers wandered in the forests when theira 
had magnifloent palaces and gorgeous temples, hut over whom 
oustom exercised only a divided rule with liberty and progress. 
A people, it appears, may be progressive for a certain length 
of time, and then stop : when does it stop ? When it oeasea 
to possess individuality. If a similar ohange should befall the 
nations of Europe, it will not he in exaatly the same shape : 
the despotism of oustom with whioh these nations are threat- 
ened ie not precisely stationariness. It proscribes singularity, 
but it does not preolude ohange, provided all change together. 
We have discarded the fixed costumes of our forefathers; 
every one must still dress like other people, but the fashion 
may ohange once or twice a year. We thus take care that 
when there is a ohange it shall be for change's sake, and not 
from any idea of beauty or convenience ; for tho same idea of 
beauty or convenience would not strike all the world at the 
same moment, and be simultaneously thrown aside by all at 
another moment. But we are progressive as well as change- 
able : we oontinually make new inventions in mechanioal things, 
and keep them until they are again superseded by better ; we 
are eager for improvement in polities, in education, oven in 
morals, though in this last our idea of improvement chiefly 
oonsists in persuading or forcing other people to be as good 
as ourselves. It is not progress that we object to ; on the con- 
trary, we flatter ourselves that we ore the most progressive 
people who ever lived. It is individuality that we war against: 
we should think we had done wonders if we had made ourselves 
all alike j forgetting that the unlikeness of one person to an- 
other is generally the first thing whioh draws the attention 
of either to the imperfection of hie own type, and the superi- 
ority of another, or the possibility, by combining the advantages 
of both, of producing something better than either. We have 
a warning example in China — a nation of much talent, and, 
in some reBpeots, even wisdom, owing to the rare good foiv 
tune of having been provided at an early period with a par- 
ticularly good set of ouBtoms, the work, in some measure, of 
.men to whom even the most enlightened European must aooord, 
under oertain limitations, the title of sages and philosophers. 
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They are remarkable, too, iu the excellence of their apparatus 
for impressing, as far as possible, the best wisdom they possess 
upon every mind in the community, and scouring that those 
who have appropriated most of it shall occupy the posts of 
honor and power. Surely the people who did this have discov- 
ered the Beoret of human progressivenees, and must have kept 
themselves steadily at the head of the movement of the world. 
On the contrary, they have become stationary, have remained 
so for thousands of years ; and if they are over to be farther 
improved, it must be by foreigners. They have succeeded 
beyond all hope in what English philanthropists are so in- 
dustriously working at — in making a people all alike, all gov- 
erning their thoughts and conduct by tlio same maxims and 
rules : and these are the fruits. The modern regime of public 
opinion is, in an unorganized form, what the Chinese educa- 
tional and political Bystems are in an organized ; and unless 
individuality shall be able successfully to assert itself against 
this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble antecedents and 
its professed Christianity, will tend to become another China. 

What is it that has hitherto preserved Europe from this 
lot? What lias made the European family of nations an im- 
proving, instead of a stationary, portion of mankind ? Not any 
superior exoellenoe in them which, when it exists, exists as the 
effect, not as the cause j but their remarkable diversity of 
character and culture. Individuals, classes, nations, have been 
extremely unlike one another: they have struck out a great 
variety of paths, each leading to something valuable; and 
although at every period those who traveled in different paths 
have been intolerant of one another, and each would have 
thought it an excellent thing if all the rest could have been 
compelled to travel his road, their attempts to thwart each 
other’s development have rarely had any permanent suooess, 
and each has in time endured to receive the good whioh the 
others have offered. Europe is, in my judgment, wholly in- 
debted to this plurality of paths for its progressive and many- 
sided development. But it already begins to possess this bene- 
fit in a considerably less degree. It is decidedly advancing 
towards the Chinese ideal of making all people alike. M. de 
Tooquoville, in hie lost important work, remarks how much 
more the Frenchman of the present day resemble one another, 
than did those even of the Inst generation. The same remark 
might bo mode of Englishmen in a far greater degree, In a 
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passage already quoted from Wilhelm von Humboldt, lie points 
out two things as neoessary conditions of human development, 
beoause neoessary to render people unlike one another ; namely, 
freedom and variety of situations. The second of these two 
conditions is in this country every day dimini s h ing. The cir- 
oumBtanoes which surround different olasses and individuals, 
and shape their characters, are daily becoming more assimilated. 
Formerly, different ranks, different neighborhoods, different 
trades and professions, lived in what might be oalled different 
worlds j at present to a great degree in the same. Compara- 
tively speaking, they now read the same things, listen to the 
same things, see the same things, go to the same places, have 
their hopes and fears direoted to the same objects, have the 
same rights and liberties, and the same means of asserting them. 
Great as are the differences of position whioh remain, they ere 
nothing to those whioh have ceased. And the assimilation 
is still proeeeding. All the politics! ohanges of the age 
promote it, since they all tend to raise the low and to lower 
the high. Every extension of education promotes it, beoause 
education brings people under common influences, and gives 
them acocss to the general etook of foots and sentiments. Im- 
provement in the means of communication promotes it, by 
bringing the inhabitants of distant places into personal contact, 
and keeping np a rapid flow of changes of residence between 
one place and another. The increase of commerce and manu- 
faotures promotes it, by diffusing more widely the advantages 
of easy oiroumstanoes, and opening all objects of ambition, even 
the highest, to general competition, whereby the desire of ris- 
ing becomes no longer the character of a particular class, but 
of ell classes. A more powerful agency than even all these, 
in bringing about a general similarity among mankind, Is the 
complete establishment, in this and other free countries, of the 
asoendenoy of publio opinion in the State. Ab the various 
social eminences whioh enabled persons intrenched on them to 
disregard the opinion of the multitude gradually become 
leveled ; as the very idea of resisting the will of the publio, 
when it is positively known that they have a will, disappears 
more and more from the mindB of praotioal politicians, there 
ceases to be any social support for nonconformity — any sub- 
stantive power in society whioh, itself, opposed to the ascend- 
ency of numbers, 1 b interested in .taking under its protection 
opinions and tendencies at variance with those of the publio. - 
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The oomhlaation of all these onuses forms so great a mass of 
influences hostile to Individuality, that it is not easy to see how 
it can stand its ground. It will do so with increasing difficulty, 
unless the intelligent part of the puhlio can be made to feel its 
value — to see that it is good there should be differences, even 
though not for the better, even though, os it may appear to 
them, some Bhould be for the worse. If the olaima of Indi- 
viduality are ever to be asserted, the time is now, while much is 
still wanting to complete the enforced assimilation. It is only 
in the earlier stages that any stand oan be successfully made 
against the encroachment. The demand that all other people 
shall resemble ourselves grows by what it feeds on. If resist- 
ance waits till life is reduced nearly to one uniform type, all 
deviations from that type will come to be considered impious, 
immoral, even monstrous and oontrary to nature. Mankind 
speedily beoome unable to conceive diversity, when they have 
been for Borne time unaccustomed to see it. 


CROSSING: THE BAR. 1 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me 1 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to sea t 

But suoli a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deop 
Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark I 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark 1 

Bor though from out our bourne of Time and-Flaoe 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have orossed the bar. 

1 By permission of the publishers, Mnomlllan k Co., Ltd. 
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ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1 

BT LAURENCE OUPHANT. 

(From "Episodes In a Life of Adventure.") 

[Laujienob Oliphaht, author, ms born In Capetown, England, In 1820, 
son of Sir Anthony and Marla (Campbell) Ollphant. In Ills youLh be traveled 
extonelvely. He was admitted to the bar In Scotland and England, and In 1853* 
was appointed private secretary to the Governor General of Canada, Lord Elgin, 
whom he afterward accompanied on his mission to China In 1867. In 1861 he 
was first secretary of legation In Japan. He was a momber of Parliament for 
the Stirling Burghs (1866-1807), and In 1870 became Paris correspondent for the 
London ZKmes. In 1870 ho wont to Palestine to aid In colonizing that place 
with Jews, returning to England In 1880. Hts published works Include; "A 
Journey to Khstmsndu" (1858), “The Russian Shores of the Blaok Sea" 
(1868), “Minnesota and tho Far West" (1866), " The Trans-Cauoestan Campaign 
under Omer Pasha" (1860), " Patriots and Filibusters" (1800), "A Narrative 
of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and Japan" (I860), “Piccadilly" 
(1870), “Tho Land of Gilead" (1880), "Traits and Travesties " (1882), “Altl- 
ora Peto" (1888), “MasoUam" (1886), “Episodes In a Life of Adventure" 
(1887), " Fashionable Philosophy" (1887), and “Solentlflo Religion" (1888). 
See bis "Life" (1881) by Mr. O. W. Ollphant. He died at Twickenham, 
England, December 28, 1888.] 

I had not been many months back from Circassia, and, 

. Mioawberlike, woo waiting for something to turn up — not 
anxiously, however, for the London season of 1866 was not 
-without its attractions- — when, towards the olose of it, I found 
myself once more starting for Liverpool on another trip aoroas 
the Atlantic, my fellow-traveler on this occasion being my 
muoh-valued and lamented friend Mr. Delane of the SHmei, to 
whom I was able to aot as oioerone on our arrival at New. York, 
where we underwent a round of festivities and enjoyed an 
amount of hospitality whioh, I used to think afterwards on 
perusing the oolumns of the Thunderer, had not been altogether 
without their effect. The pressure of my companion’s editorial 
duties unfortunately obliged us to part all too soon — he to 
return to England, and I to visit each one of the British North 
American oolonies in turn, on some business with whioh I bad 
been Intrusted j but I cannot negleot this opportunity of pay- 
ing the tribute of a grateful memory to one of the best and 
truest men I have ever known.' 

My intimacy with Delane extended Over heady twenty yearn, 
during whioh I bad frequent business as well as uninterrupted 
private relations with him. I had thus abundant opportunities 

1 By permission of W. Blackwood (C Sopa. (PoeiSvo., price 8a 6A) 
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of testing alike the power of his intelleot and the warmth of 
his affections, and found in him a man who, with everything to 
spoil him, was nover spoiled — who never allowed his sooial or 
publio position to paralyze in the slightest degree that gener- 
osity of nature which was constantly prompting him to extend 
his strong arm to help those in trouble, and to perform aots of 
kindness whioh were never known exoept to the recipients of 
them. As an instance, I remember on one oooasion bringing to 
his notioe the case of a widow of an offloer who had been 
severely wounded in the Crimea, who was refused her pension 
beoause, although it was not denied that he died of his wound, 
he lingered a day or two beyond the allotted time within whioh 
he ought to have suacumbad, the plea of the War Office being 
that an awkward question might be asked in the House of 
Commons if an exception were made in his favor. On my 
showing him the correspondence. Delane immediately took up 
the cudgels for the widow, and a leading artiole appeared in 
the old slashing style, which concluded with the following 
stinging epigram, in allusion to the possibility of an objection 
being taken in Parliament : “ The House of Commons is never 
stingy, except when it suspects a job ; the War Offioe is alwayB 
stingy, exoept when it oommits one." But the question was 
never allowed to come before the House ; for, two days after 
the appearance of thiB article, the widow got her pension. 

We made at New York the acquaintance of all the leading 
members of the press of that oity at an entertainment given by 
them to Mr. Delane s and the occasion was doubly interesting, 
beoause the presidential election was going on at the time, wliioh 
resulted in Buohanan being sent to the White House at Wash- 
ington. How little did any of us, in the political discussions 
in whioh we took part, foresee how pregnant with disastrous 
results that presidentship was destiued to he — that it would 
involve the most bloody civil war of modern times, and that 
nearly thirty years would elapse before a Demooratio adminis- 
tration would again be formed in the United States l Among 
the eminent men whose acquaintance we made, and whom it is 
interesting to reoall to memory — for they have all, I think, 
passed away— were General Scott, then oommander in chief of 
the army ; Commodore Perry j Mr. Grinnell, who fitted out 
the first Amerioan Arctic expedition j and Banoroft, the histo- 
rian. We fraternized much with a most agreeable group of 
Southerners, from whom I was glad to aooept invitations to 
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visit them on their plantations— an experience I the less regret, 
os I was thus able to form an independent judgment of the 
pmotioal working of the “ peouliar institution” whioh was des- 
tined so soon to be abolished j to see the South in the palmy days 
of its prosperity, under conditions whioh can never ocour again ; 
and to enjoy a hospitality which possessed a charm of its own, 
however muoh one might regret the surroundings amid which 
it was exercised, or oondemn the abuses to whioh the system of 
slavery gave rise. 

I put the result of my observations on reooid at the time in 
an artiole in Maohoood’a Magazine / and from what I saw and 
heard, it was not difficult to prediot in it the oataolysm which 
took plaoe four years later, though the idea of the South resort- 
ing to violenoe was scouted in the North ; and when, upon more 
tlmn one oooasion, I ventured to suggest the possibility to Re- 
publicans, I was invariably mot by the reply that I had not 
been long enough in the country to understand the temper of 
the people, and attached an importance it did not deserve to 
Southern M bounce,” When, three months after the close of the 
war, I again traversed the same states whioh I was now visiting 
during a period of peace and plenty, the contrast was heart- 
rending. Homesteads whioh then were rich and flourishing 
were now masses of charred ruins j whole towns had been 
swept away. This, I remember, was conspicuously the cose at 
Atlanta, where only a few wooden shanties— where I found it 
very difficult to get accommodation for the night — indicated' 
the site of the former town. It is now again a flourishing city. 
Ruin and devastation marked the traok of invading armies over 
vast tracts of oountry, and testified alike to the severity of the 
struggle and the obstinacy of the resistance. ' In this respeot 
the oountry exhibited a very striking contrast to Fronoe after, 
the German oampnign. As it was my fortune tp accompany the. 
German armies through a great part of the war, and to march 
with them through several provinces of Franoe, I otould com- 
pare the conditions of the theater of military operations with 
that of the Southern States immediately after -the war* and 
judge of the nature of the oonflict by the traces whioh it left. 
In the latter ooao, one may Bay that, except immediately round 
Paris and in one or two isolated localities like Chfiteaudun, it 
left no traoes at all, and enabled- one to estimate at its proper 
value, even if one liftd not been. present at the battles,, the 
flimsy nature of the resistance which had been offered „ 
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Perhaps one of the best evidences of the different charac- 
ter of the fighting which took place between the Northern and 
Southern armies in America, and that %/hioh ooourred in France, 
is to be found in the faot that the Franco-German battles were 
essentially artillery combats ; and that, with the exception of 
one or two of the earlier battles, suoh as Spioheren and Grave- 
lotte, the opposing forces never oame to dose quarters at all. 

In fact, during the Loire campaign, whioh I made with the 
Grand Duke of Meoklenburg, both sides played at suoh long 
bowls that it was very difficult, even with the aid of a field 
glass, to Bee a Frenchman ; whereas, towards the olose of the 
American war, both sideB almost abandoned artillery as a use- 
less arm, and a Houroe of weakness rather than of strength, 
when men, not to be deterred by noise, rushed in on the guns. 
Modern inventions and machine guns may make this more dif- * 
floult, but oertainly the artillery of even fifteen years ago, 
mitrailleuse included, required an amount of proteotion when 
opposed by a resolute foe whioh scarcely compensated for the 
relatively small extent of injury it oould infliot ; and I have 
often thought that if the German armies bad found themselves 
confronted with the comparatively raw and untrained levies of 
the American rebellion, they would have discovered that there 
is another art of war altogether from that in which they have 
perfected themselves — of whioh they have hod as yet no ex- 
perience — and whioh consists in an invinoihle determination 
to get at olose quarters with the enemy as quiokly as possible, 
and, if necessary, to die there rather than come away. 

In no Southern oity, perhaps, was the stress of war more 
severely felt than in New Orleans, though it was never devas- 
tated by shot and shell. At the time of my first visit, in the 
winter of 1856-67, it was sooially the most delightful oity in 
the Union ; and as I was fortunate in the possession of many 
friends, and of an age to appreciate gayety, my stay there was 
one of unqualified enjoyment. In the autumn of 1866 it was 
the saddest place I ever entered, sadder to me, perhaps, from 
the oontrast as I had known it in happier days. Some of my 
friends had been killed, others were totally ruined, others in 
self-imposed exile. A new and not a pleasant olass had taken 
their place, trade was at a standstill, enterprise of all sorts was 
languishing, and n fooling of gloom and despondency reigned 
supreme. My last visit there was made during the last days 
of 1881, when it seemed like a city rising from the dead : hope 
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and joy beamed from every countenance; and though, after 
the lapse of so many years, I scarcely found a soul 1 knew, 
there was a life and animation which augured well for the 
recovery of the plaoe from its long torpor. Still, it has under- 
gone a change which will prevent it ever becoming the New 
Orleans I first remember. Then its charm lay in its Frenoh- 
Creole sooiety — an element which haB given way to the inroad 
from the North — and, if I may venture to oonfess it, in a 
certain lawlessness, whioh made it what, in local parlance, was 
called the “jumping-off place” for harebrained expeditions of 
a filibustering character to Cuba, Central Amerioa, or any 
other tempting locality. 

Among the most hospitable houses on the occasion of my 
first visit was that of Mr. Pierre Soule, formerly United States 
Minister to Madrid, and whose sou — at whose wedding 1 
assisted — fought a duel with the Duke of Alva, whioh made 
some noise at the time. At this juncture Walker was en- 
deavoring to establish himself as President of Nicaragua, and 
engaged in a war with the Cosfca-Eioana, who were being aided 
in their resistance to his attempt by money and men supplied 
by Commodore Vanderbilt, with whom Walker had foolishly 
quarreled upon the subject of the transit route through Nica- 
ragua, of whioh the American capitalist desired to retain the 
control. Mr. Soule was acting in New. Orleans as Walker’s 
agent, and he explained to me that Walker’s intention was not, 
as erroneously supposed by the British government, to conquer 
the small republics of Central Amerioa, with the view of an- 
nexing them to the United States, but for the purpose of weld- 
ing them into a new Anglo-Saxon republic— a projeat which, it 
seemed to me, though it was undertaken by a single man, was 
not more immoral than similar enterprises are when undertaken 
by governments, and one whioh was oaloulated to benefit not 
only the Centred American States themBelves, but the cause of 
civilization generally. Subsequent observation confirmed me 
in this view, whioh has been further illustrated by the history 
of the oountry during the thirty years whioh have elapsed 
sinoe this time, when it has been the prey to constant revolu- 
tions, while it has made absolutely no advance in the arts of 
peaoe. 

I therefore listened with a favorable ear to Mr. SouU’g 
offer of a free passage to Nicaragua in a ship conveying a rein- 
forcement of three hundred men to Walker’s army, and of 
19 ‘ 
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carrying strong personal l'eoommendations to that noted fili- 
buster, who was requested by Mr. Soule to explain the politioal 
situation to me, in the hope that on my return to England I 
might induoe the British government to regard his operations 
with a more favorable eye than they had hitherto done. The 
faot that if I succeeded I was to be allowed to take my piok 
out of a list of confiscated Jiaoiendaa, or estates, oertainly did 
not influenoe my deoiaion to go, though it may possibly have 
acted as a gentle stimulant ; but I remember at the time hav- 
ing some doubts on the subjeot from a moral point of view. 
Had I been brought up in the oity, or been familiar with the 
processes of promoting joint-stook companies, these probably 
would not have ooourred to me. As it was, I remember spend- 
ing Christmas Day in high spirits at the novelty of the ad- 
venture upon which I was entering ; and here I may remark, 
as an illustration of the rapidity with whioh, in my capacity of 
a moss-gathering stone, I was rolling about the world, that my 
Christmas Days during these years were passed in very varied 
localities. 

On Christmas Day, 1854, I was in Quebec ; on the same 
day, 1856, 1 was in Trebizcmd j in 1866, at New Orleans ; and 
in 1857, in the Canton River. 

It was the last day of the year that the good ship “ Texas” 
cleared out of New Orleans with three hundred emigrants on 
hoard. At least we called ourselves emigrants — a misnomer 
whioh did not prevent the oivio authorities, with the oity mar- 
shal at their bead, trying to atop ns ; but we bad the sympa- 
thies of the populace with us, and under their »gis laughed the 
law to soorn. It would have been quite olear to the most sim- 
ple-minded observer what kind of emigrants we were the day 
after we got out to sea and the men were put through their 
Bquftd drill on deck. There were Englishmen who had been 
private soldiers in the Crimea, Poles who had fought in the last- 
Polish insurrection, Hungarians who had fought under Kossuth, 
Italians who had struggled through the revolutions of ’48, 
Western “hoys” who had juBt had six months’ fighting in 
Kansas, while of the •* balance ” the majority had been in one 
or other of the Lopez expeditions to Cuba. Many could exhibit 
bullet wounds and sword outs, and soars from manacles, whioh 
they considered no less honorable — notwithstanding all whioh, - 
the strioteBt order prevailed. No arms wore allowed to be oar- 
ried. There were always two offioers of the day, who walked 
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about with swords buokled over their shooting jackets, and six- 
teen men told off as a guard to maintain discipline. Alas I 
the good behavior and fine fighting qualities of these amiable 
emigrants were destined to be of no avail ; for on our arrival 
at the mouth of the San Juan River we found a British squad- 
ron lying at anohor to keep the peaoe, and the steamer by which 
we hoped to ascend the river in the bauds of our enemies, the 
Oosta-Ricans. 

Our first feeling was that we were not to be deterred by 
suoli trifles. The men were all drawn up below, eaoh had re- 
ceived his rifle, revolver, and bowie, with the necessary ammu- 
nition, and all the arrangements were made for cutting out our 
prize, which was lying about three hundred yards off, in the 
night. As a compliment, which I could not refuse but did not 
appreciate, I was given command of a boat (I think it was the 
dingy), and I costumed myself accordingly. Just before sun- 
set we observed to our dismay a British man-of-war’s boat pull- 
ing towards us ; and a moment later Captain Cookburn, of Her 
MajeBty’B ship “ Gossaok," was in the captain’s oabin, making 
most indiscreet inquiries ns to the kind of emigrants wo were. 
It did not require long to satisfy him ; and as I incautiously 
hazarded a remark which betrayed my nationality, I was incon- 
tinently ordered into hie boat as a British subject, being where 
a British subject had no right to be. As he further announced 
that he was about to moor his ship in suoh a position as would 
enable him, should fighting oocur in the aourse of the night, tq 
fire into both combatants with entire impartiality, I the less 
regretted this abrupt parting from my late companions, the 
more especially as, on asking him who commanded the sqnadr 
ron, I found it, was a distant cousin. This announcement on 
my part was received with some inoredulity, and I was taken 
on board the “ Orion,” an elghty-gun ship, carrying the flag of 
Admiral Erskine, to test its veracity, while Captain Cookburn 
made his report of the “ Texas ” and her passengers. 

As soon as the admiral reoovered from his amazement at my 
appearanoe, he most kindly mode me his guest | and I spent a 
very agreeable time for some days, watohing the “emigrants ” 
disconsolately pacing the deck, for the Costa-Ricans gave them 
the slip in the night and went up the river, and their opponents 
found their occupation gone. The question they now had to 
aonBider was how to get to Walker. Few ever succeeded in 
doing eo; and the nonarrival of this reSnforoement was the 
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Immediate cause of the disaster which obliged “ the blue-eyed 
man of destiny,” as his friend oalled him, not long after to 
esoape from the oountry. Poor Walker I he owed all his mis- 
fortunes, and finally his own untimely end, to British interfer- 
ence ; for on his return to Central America, where he intended 
to make Honduras the base of his operations, he was captured 
at Truxillo by Captain (now Sir Nowell) Salmon, and handed 
over to the Honduras government, who incontinently hung 
him. This was the usual fate which followed failure in this 
oountry j and those who fought in it knew they were doing so 
with a rope round their nooks — which doubtless improved 
their fighting qualities. I did uot know, however, until my 
return to England, that rumor liad accredited me with bo 
tragio an end, when, at the first party I went to, my partner, 
a very charming young person, whom I was very glad to see 
again after my various adventures, put out two fingers by way 
of greeting, raised her eyebrows with on air of mild surprise, 
and said, in the most silvery and unmoved voice, “ Oh, how d’ye 
do? I thought you were hung I ” I think it was rather a dis- 
appointment to her that I was not. There is a novelty in the 
sensation of an old and esteemed dancing partner being hanged, 
and it formB a pleasing topio of conversation with the other ones. 

Eight years after thiB escapade, Admiral Erskine and I used ' 
to meet under very different oiroumst&noes : he was member for 
the county of Stirling, and I for the Stirling Burghs, and he 
used laughingly to maintain, that he hod resoued me from a 
gang of desperadoes and restored me to respectable sooiety — a 
view which I attribute to narrow prejudice j for, if you oome 
to sheer respectability, there can be no doubt in the mind 
of any one who has tried both that the life of a filibuster is 
infinitely superior in its aims and methods to that of a politi- 
cian : a conclusion which was foroibly impressed upon my mind 
by one of my earliest experiences in the House of Commons, 
when a Reform Bill was passed by the Conservatives, whioh 
they would vehemently have opposed had it been brought in by 
the Liberals, and which the latter, in deflanoe of their political 
convictions, opposed beonuse it was brought in by the Con- 
servatives — a piece of political filibustering on the one aide as 
immoral, to my unsophisticated mind, as the taotios by whioh 
it was met on the other, but whioh, by voting steadily against 
the party to whioh 1 had the honor to belong, 1 contributed my 
mite to thwart* It did not take me long after this to disoover 
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that I was not out out for a party man, and I entered into the 
repose of the Chiltem Hundreds. 

To return to the purer atmosphere of Greytown ; there was 
no inducement to go ashore, as there was absolutely nothing to 
see in the sleepy little mestizo town j so I took leave of my hos- 
pitable naval entertainers and embarked in a passing steamer for 
Aspinwall, and crossed the isthmus to Panama, where I found 
a mild revolution iu progress, wbioh had for the time handed 
over the town to the tender mercies of the negro part of its 
population. 

It hud always ooourred to me that if one wanted to connect 
the two seas by a ship canal, the first part of the istlnnuB to 
examine was the narrowest. Yet, so far as I am aware, this 
route has never, even to this day, been surveyed. While at 
Panama I thought I would make the attempt, and, indeod, 
reached a point by the Bayanos River within seventeen miles 
of the Gulf of Mexico. It is true that I was confronted by a 
high range of hills, which the hostility of Darien Indiana — 
who obstruct the progress of the explorer by shooting little 
poisoned arrows at him through blowpipes —prevented my 
traversing ; but I heard that at one plaoe there was a low pass, 
across whioh the Indians were in the habit of dragging their 
oanoes ; and I still think Monsieur Lesseps, before deciding to 
make the canal by the side of the railway, and thus encoun- 
tering the most insuperable obstacle of the Ohagres River — 
whioh it may be predicted with tolerable certainty will prevent 
the work from ever being completed — would have done well 
to examine the country between the Bayanos River and Man- 
zanilla Bay. I argued these considerations in an account of 
my expedition whioh I published in Blackwood’s Magazine at 
the time. Upon returning from it I reoroased the isthmus, 
and proceeded to Garthageno, meeting on the steamer an inter- 
esting priest, who, on discovering my filibustering propensities, 
proposed to me to enter into a conspiracy for making a revolu- 
tion in Honduras and upsetting the government. Thin was to 
be done in the interest of the Ghnroh to whioh he belonged, the 
president for the time being having so far emancipated himself 
from spiritual gnidanoe as — In the opinion of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities — to render a change desirable. My 
informant assured me, under a solemn pledge of seorecy, that 
the whole matter was arranged ; that the revolution would 
probably be bloodless or nearly so ; that he woe on his way to 
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Europe in search of funds — for just in proportion as you had 
money, could you save the shedding of blood ; but that, in order 
to be prepared for all contingencies, a few resolute men were 
required. These he would prefer to obtain, if possible, from 
England — the importation of Americans for such purposes not 
having proved satisfactory —'witness Walker, who was invited 
to help in a revolution, and who, when he had gained the day 
for the presidential candidate lie came to assist, deliberately 
ousted him, and put himself in his plaoe. 

I expressed my sense of the compliment paid to the more 
disinterested oharaoter of my countrymen, and asked the holy 
father how many of them he wanted. To my astonishment lie 
said twenty would be enough. They were only required as 
leaders when fighting was to be done ; and if there were more, 
it would be difficult to provide for them afterwards. In fact I 
was to bring out from England twenty of the biggest dare* 
devils I could find, land them at a time and place whioh would 
be appointed, and obey orders whioh I should receive from a 
bishop I My spiritual tempter was rather disappointed to learn 
that I was not a Romanist, as then I should have been supported 
by the high moral consciousness that I was fighting in the cause 
of the Churoh ; and was obliged to rest satisfied with my assur- 
ances that I was free from theological bigotry of any kind. 
Men, he said, derived great spiritual benefit by fighting on the 
right side, even though, to begin with, the motives by which 
they were actuated were low ones. This naturally suggested 
the question, What temporal advantage was to aoorue to me for 
the service I was rendering the Church? He was not in a posi- 
tion, he replied, to make me any definite promises in this respect ; 
but I might count on high ofiioe, probably the head of the War 
Department, if I developed strong olerical sympathies. What 
a vista of conquest and greatness did this suggestion open to 
my youthful and ardent imagination l To be War Minister of 
Honduras at seven or eight and twenty, with Costa Rica, 
Gautemala, Son Salvador, and Nicaragua all waiting to be gob- 
bled up. I would out-Walker Walker. 

Of course we did not get to this climax till after several 
days of secret confabulation, for I had to inspire the holy father 
with confidence. Meantime my moral sense was getting more 
and more oonfuBed. Decidedly there was something in the 
atmosphere of Central America which had a tendency to mix 
things up. PosBibly it is still haunted by the shades of Pizarro 
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and Kidd and Morgan, and freebooting and buccaneering influ- 
ences bang round the lovely land to tempt the lonely wanderer 
disgusted with the prosaio tendencies of modern civilization. 

I went so far as to learn a seoret sign from this pious conspira- 
tor, so that on my return with my twenty men I should know 
how to find a friend in case of need. After all, he was only pro- 
posing to me to do on a small scale in Honduras what a oleriaal 
deputation five years afterwards proposed to the brother of the 
Emperor of Austria to do in Mexico on a larger one, and whioh 
that unhappy prinoe accepted os a religious duty, 

1 had a long talk with the Emperor Maximilian at Trieste 
just bofore he started for Mexico, and gave him the benefit of 
some of my Central American experiences ; for when I heard 
the noble and lofty ambitions by which his soul was fixed, I 
foresaw the bitter disappointment in store for him, though I 
could not anticipate his tragio end. 

“ It is the paradiee of adventurers, sir,” I remember Baying, 
“ but not a country for any man to go to who has a position to 
lose or a conscience to obey.” In my. small way I felt, after I 
had escaped from the influence of my ghostly tempter, that I 
had both, and dismissed him and his proposals from my mind. 
I watched, however, the fortunes of Honduras in the papers ; 
and Bure enough, not many months elapsed before the govern- 
ment was overthrown by a peaceful revolution, as the father 
had predicted, and a new president and administration were in- 
stalled in its place, where the name of the priest himself figured 
more than once as an important character in the polities of the 
oountry. 

Almost immediately on my arrival in England, a dissolution ' 
of Parliament, followed by a general eleotion, took place, and I 
was actively engaged for a fortnight endeavoring to filibuster a 
constituency. I failed in the attempt ; hut I w« more than 
consoled by the foot that during the contest a speoial embassy 
to China was deoided upon, with Lord Elgin as ambassador, 
who offered, if I did not get into Parliament, to take me out 
with him as bis secretary. As special embassies to China are 
rarer events than general elections, I accepted my defeat with a 
light heart, more especially as I knew I had made the seat sure 
for next time, and a month afterwards was steaming down the 
Bay of Biscay on my way to far Cathay, with, my dreams of 
empire in Central Amerioa relegated to the Umbo of the past. 

At Singapore we transferred ourselves from the P. & 0. 
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Company’s steamer, in whioh we had made the journey thus 
fat, to H.M.S. “Shannon,” a fifty-gun frigate oommanded by Sir 
William Peel. She was a magnificent speoimen of the naval 
architecture of those days; and her captain, who was justly 
proud of her, was, I think, not altogether satisfied with the pros- 
pect, during war time, of the peaceful duty of oarrying about 
an ambassador, whioh had been allotted to him. Poor fellow I 
his fighting propensities were destined all too soon to be grati- 
fied, and the brilliant professional career whioh seemed in store 
for him to he abruptly and fatally terminated. I have never 
met a naval officer who so completely realized one’s beau idSal 
of a sailor, or in whom a thorough knowledge of and devotion 
to his profession was combined with suoh a sound judgment, 
such gentle and amiable qualities, and such chivalrous daring. 
In some points there was a marked similarity in his ohoraoter 
to that of General Gordon. There was the same high principle, 
stern sense of duty, lofty aspiration of aim, unbounded self- 
reliance, and intolerance of what seemed unworthy or ignoble, 
whether in governments or individuals. 

It was at Golle that we heard the first news of the outbreak 
of the Indian mutiny ; but the appalling details reached us at 
Singapore, and determined Lord Elgin, on hiB own responsibility, 
to divert the destination of the China expeditionary force from 
Hong Kong to Calcutta. Meantime we proceeded ourselves to 
the former place ; and after staying there a few weeks to trans- 
act some necessary business, Lord Elgin determined to go him- 
self to Calcutta, with the view of affording Lord Canning all the 
moral support in his power. On our return to Singapore in 
company with H.M.S. “Pearl,” oommanded by Captain Sotheby, 
we found the Ninetieth Regiment, together with some other 
troops, waiting for transport to Calontta. Those were embarked 
in the two ships, and we proceeded with them to India. 

The transport whioh had oonveyed the Ninetieth Regiment 
had been wrecked in the Straits of Sunda, and one young offloer 
had particularly distinguished himself in the oonfusion attendant 
upon getting the men safely ashore and putting them under can- 
vas. This was the junior oaptain ; and as he took poasnge with 
us in the “ Shannon,’* I was so fortunate as to make his acquaint- 
ance. u little suspected, however, when we parted at Caloutta, 
that the next time I was destined to meet him it would be as 
Lord Wolseley, 
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THE WEISSHORN . 1 

By JOHN TYNDALL. 

(From 11 Hours ot Exercise In the Alps.") 

[John Tyndall • A British scientist ; born near Carlow, Ireland, August 
21, 1820 ; died at Hastemerc, Surrey, England, December 4, 1803. In 1630 he 
became an assistant on an ordnance surrey, and was subsequently a railway en- 
gineer and a teacher ot physios. Alter several years at study In Germany ho 
secured his dootor's degree, and was made a Fellow ot the Royal Society. He 
was professor of natural philosophy In tho Royal Institution (1663-1867) and 
superintendent (1867-1887). He woe the first to olimb tbo Weisshorn, and also 
ollmbod to the summit of the Matterhorn. Among his books are : " Philosophi- 
cal Transactions In Glaciers of the Alps" (1830), "Mountaineering In 1861” 
(1802), " Heat considered ob a Mode of Motion" (1808), “ Dust and Disease " 
(1870), "Faraday os a Dlsoovorer " (1866), "Nine Leotures on Light " (1870), 
" Honrs of Exorcise In the Alps " (1871), 11 Essays on the Use and Limit of the 
Imagination In Solenoe" (1871), "The Forms of Water In Clouds and Rivers, 
las and Glaciers " (1872), " Essays on tbs Floating Matter of the Air" (1881), 
and u New Fragments *' (1892).] 

On Friday the 16th of August I rose at 4.80 ; the eastern 
heaven -was hot with the glow of the rising sun, and. against it 
were drawn the mountain outlines. At 6.80 I bade good-by 
to the excellent little auberge of the Bel Alp, and went straight 
down the mountain to Briegg, took the diligence to Visp, and 
engaged a porter immediately to Randa. I had sent Bennen 
thither to iu&peot the Weisshorn. On my arrival I learned 
that he had made the necessary reconnaissance, and entertained 
hopes of our being able to gain the top. 

This noble mountain, which is fourteen thousand eight hun- 
dred feet high, had been tried on various occasions and from 
different Bides by brave and oompeteat climbers, but all efforts 
had been hitherto unavailing. 

Previous bo quitting Randa to assail this formidable peak, I 
had two pairs of rugB sewed together so as to form two sacks. 
These and other coverlets, together with our wine and provi- 
sions, were sent on in advance of us. At 1 p.m. on the 18th 
of August Bennen, Wenger, and myself quitted the hotel, and 
were soon zigzagging among the pines of the opposite moun- 
tain, Wenger had been the guide of my friend Forster, and 
had shown himself so active and handy on the Strahleok that 1 
commissioned Bennen to engage him. During the previous 
night I had been very unwell, and as I olimbed the slope I suf-? 

• By permission of Mn. Tyndall and Longmans, Green & Go. 
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fared from intense thirst. Water seemed powerless to quenoh 
the deBire for drink. We reached a chalet, and at our request 
a smart young Senner caught up a pail, and soon returned with 
it full of delicious milk. The effect of the milk was astonish- 
ing, It seemed to lubricate every atom of my body, and to 
exhilarate with its fragrance my brain. 

Two hours’ additional olimbing brought us to our bivouac, 
a ledge of rook whioh jutted from the mountain side, and 
formed an overhanging roof. On removing the stones from 
beneath the ledge, a space of comparatively dry day was laid 
bare. This whs to be my bed, and to soften it Wenger consid- 
erately stirred it up with his ax. The position was excellent, 
for lying upon my left side I commanded the whole range of 
Monte Rosa, from the Misohabel to the Breithom. We wore 
on the edge of an amphitheater. Beyond the Schallenbaoh was 
the stately Mettelhorn. A row of eminences swept round to 
the right linked by lofty ridges of oliffs, whioh embraced the 
Sohallenberg glacier. They formed, however, only a spur of 
the vaster Weisshorn, the cone of whidi was not visible from 
our dormitory. In company with Bennen I afterwards skirted 
the mountain until the whole oolossal pyramid stood facing us. 
When 1 first looked at it my hopes sank, but both of us gath- 
ered oonfldence from a more lengthened gaze. The mountain 
is a pyramid with three faoes, the intersections of which form 
three sharp edges or arStea, The end of the eastern ridge was 
nearest to us, and on it our attention was principally fixed. 
We finally decided on the route to he pursued next morning, 
and with a chastened hope in both our breasts we returned to 
our shelter. 

Water was our first necessity t it seemed everywhere, but 
there was none to drink. It was looked to solidity in the ice 
and snow. The sound of it oame booming up from the Yisp- 
baoh, os it broke into foam or rolled its bowlders over its water- 
worn bed 3 and the swish of many a minor streamlet mingled 
with the muffled roar of the large one. Bennen set out in searoli 
of the preoiouB liquid, and after a long absenoe returned with a 
jug and pan full. At our meal, Wenger, who is a man rich in 
small expedients, turned the aeotion of a cheese towards the 
flame of our pine fire ; it fizzed and blistered and turned viscous, 
and, the toasted surface being removed, was consumed with rel- 
ish by us all. The sunset had been unspeakably grand, steep- 
ing the zenith in violet, and flooding the base of the henvens 
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with crimson light. Immediately opposite to 11 s rose the Mis- 
ohahel, with its two great peaks, the Grubenhom and the Tasch- 
horn, each barely under 16,000 feet in height. Next came the 
Alphubel, with its flattened crown of snow ; then the Allalein- 
horn and liympflsohhorn ; then the Cima di Jam; next the 
moss of Monte Rosa, flooded with light from bottom to top. 
The faoe of the Lyskamm turned towards ns was for the moBt 
part shaded, but here and there its projecting portions jutted 
forth red hot as the light fell upon them. The “ Twins ” were 
most singularly illuminated j across the waist of eaoh of them 
was drawn a black bar, produced by the shadow of a corner of 
tlio Breitliorn, while their bases and crowns were exposed to the 
orimson light. Over the rugged faoe of the Breithorn itself 
the light fell as if in splashes, igniting its glaoiers and swathing 
its blaok crags in a layer of transparent red. The Mettelhorn 
was cold, so waB the entire range governed by the 'Weisshorn, 
while the glaoiers they embraoed lay gray and ghastly in the 
twilight shade. 

The sunlight lingered, while up the arch of the opposite 
heavens the moon, within one day of being full, seemed hasten- 
ing to our aid. She finally appeared exaotly behind the peak 
of the Rympflsohliorn, the cone of the mountain being projected 
for a short time as a triangle on the lunar disk. Only for a 
short time, however ; the Bilver sphere soon cleared the moun- 
tain, and bore away through the tinted sky. The motion was 
quite visible, and resembled that of a vast balloon. As the day 
approaohed ite end the soene assumed the most sablime aspect. 
All the lower portions of the mountains were deeply shaded, 
while the loftiest peaks, ranged upon a semicircle, were fully 
exposed to the sinking sun. They seemed pyramids . of solid 
fire, while hero and there long stretohes of orimson light drawn' 
over the higher snow fields linked the summits together. An 
intensely illuminated geranium flower seems to swim in its own 
oolor, which apparently surrounds the petals like a layer, and 
defeats by its luster any attempt of the eye to seize upon the 
sharp outline of the leaves. A similar effect was here observed 
upon the mountains ; the glory did not seem to come from them 
alone, but seemed also effluent from the air around them. As 
the evening advanced, the eastern heavens low down assumed a 
deep purple hue, above whioh, and blending with it by infini- 
tesimal gradations, was a belt of red, and over this again sOneB 
of orange and violet. I walked round the corner of the mouti- 
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tain at sunset, and found the western sky glowing with a more 
transparent oriinson than that which overspread the east. The 
oxown of the Weisshorn was imbedded in this magnifioent light. 
After sunset the purple of the east ohanged to a deep neutral 
tint, and against the faded red which spread above it the sun* 
forsaken mountains laid their cold and ghastly heads. The 
ruddy color vanished more and more ; the stars strengthened 
in luster, until finally the moon and they held undisputed pos- 
session of the sky. 

My faoe was turned towards the moon until it beoame so 
chilled that I was forced to protect it by a light kandkerohief. 
The power of blinding the eyes is ascribed to the moonbeams, 
but the real mischief is that produced by radiation from the 
eyes into clear space, and the inflammation consequent upon the 
chill. As the oold increased I was fain to squeeze myself more 
and more underneath the ledge, so as to lessen the space of sky 
against which my body could radiate. Nothing could bo more 
solemn than the night. Up from the valley oome the low , 
thunder of the Vispbaoli. Over the Dorn flashed in succession 
the stars of Orion, until finally the entire constellation hung 
aloft. Higher up in heaven was the moon, and her beams ns 
they fell upon the snow fields and pyramids were sent baok in 
silvery luster by Borne, while others remained a dead white. 
These, os the earth twirled round, oome duly in for their share 
of the glory. The Twins caught it at length and retained it 
long, shining with a pure spiritual radiance, while the moon 
continued above the hills. 

At twelve o’clock I looked at my watch, and a second time 
at 2 a.m. The moon was then just touching the crest of the 
Sehallonberg, and we were threatened with the withdrawal of 
her light. This soon ooourred. Wo rose at 2J a.m., consumed 
our coffee, and had to wait idly for the dawn. A faint illumi- 
nation at length overspread the sky, and with this promise of 
the coining day wo quitted our bivouac at 8} a.m. No oloud 
was to be seen ; as for as the weather was oonoemed we were 
sure to hove fair play. We rounded the shingly shoulder of 
the mountain to the edge of a snow field, but before entering 
upon It I disburdened myself of my Btrong shooting jacket, 
leaving it on the mountain Bide. The sunbeams and my own 
exertion would, I knew, keep me only too warm during the 
day. We oroBsed the snow, out our way through a piece of 
entangled glaoier, reached the Bergaohrund, and passed it with- 
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out a rope. We asoended the frozen snow of the couloir by 
steps, but soon diverged from it to the rocks at our right, and 
mounted them to the end of the eastern ar$te of the mountain* 

A snow saddle separated us from the higher rooks. With 
our staff pikes at one side of the sad 'He, we pass by steps out 
upon the other. We find the rooks hewn into fantastic turrets 
and obelisks, while the loose chips of this soulpturo are strewn 
confusedly upon the ridge. Amid these we cautiously piolc our 
way, winding round the towers or soaling them amain. The 
work was heavy from the first, the bending, twisting, reaching, 
and drawing up calling upon all the musoleB of the frame. 
After two hours of this work we halted, and, looking back, saw 
two moving objects on tlie glacier below ub. At first we took 
them to be chamois, but they were men. The leader carried 
on ax, and his companion a knapsaok and an alpenstock. They 
followed our trooes, losing them apparently now and then, and 
waiting to recover them. Our expedition had put Banda in a 
state of excitement, and some of its best olimbers had urged 
Bennen to take them with Mm. This he did not deem neces- 
sary, and now here were two of them determined to try the 
thing on their own account, and perhaps to dispute with us the 
honor of the enterprise. On tMe point, however, our uneasi- 
ness was small. 

Resuming our gymnastics, the rooky staircase led us to the 
flat Bummit of a tower, where we found ourselves out off from 
a similar tower by a deep gap bitten ’into the mountain. The 
rope woe here onr refuge, Bennen coiled it round his waist; 
we let him down along the surface of the rook; until ho fixed 
himself on a ledge, where he oould lend me a helping hand. I 
followed him, and Wenger followed me. By a kind of screw 
motion we twisted ourselves round the opposite tower, and 
reaohed the ridge behind it. Work of this kind, however, is 
not to be performed by the day, and, with a view of sparing 
onr strength, we quitted the ridge and endeavored to get along 
the southern slope of the pyramid. The mountain was scarred 
by long oouloirs, filled with clear, hard ice. The outting of 
steps across these oouloirs proved to he so tedious and fatigu- 
ing that I urged Bennen to abandon them and try the ridge 
once more. We regained it and worked along it as before. 
Hers and there upon the northern side the snow was folded 
over, and we worked slowly upward along the cornice snow. 
The ridge became gradually narrower, and the preoipioes on 
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eaoli side more sheer. We reached the end of one of Its sub* 
divisions, and found ourselves separated from the next rooks 
by a gap about twenty yards across. The ridge had here nar- 
rowed to a mere wall, which, however, as rook, would present 
no serious difficulty. But upon the well of rook was placed a 
seooud wall of snow, whioh dwindled to a pure knife edge at 
the top. It was white, of very fine grain, and a little moist. 
How to pass this Bnow oatenary I knew not, for I did not think 
a human foot could trust itself upon so frail a support. Ben- 
nen’s practical sagacity, however, came into play. He tried 
the snow by squeezing it with his foot, and to my astonishment 
began to oross it. Even after the pressure of his feet the space 
he had to stand on did not exaeed a handbreadth. 1 followed 
him, exactly as a boy walking along a horizontal pole, with toes 
turned outwards. Bight and left the precipices were appalling. 
We reached the opposite rook, and an earnest smile rippled over 
fiennen’s oountenanoe as he turned towards me. He knew 
that he had done a daring thing, though not a presumptuous 
one. “ Had the snow,” he said, “ been Iqsb perfeot, I should not* 
have thought of attempting it ; but I knew after I had set my 
foot upon the ridge that we might pass without fear.” 

It is quite surprising what a number of things the simple 
observation made by Faraday in 1846 enables us to explain. 
Bennen’s instinctive not is justified by theory. The snow was 
fine in grain, pure, and moist. When pressed, the attachments 
of its granules were innumerable, and their perfect cleanness 
enabled them to freeze together with a maximum energy. It 
was tins freezing whioh gave the mass its sustaining power. 

Two fragments of ordinary table ioe brought carefully to- 
gether freeze and cement themselves at their place of junotion ; 
or if two pieces floating iu water he brought together, they in- 
stantly freeze, and by laying hold of either of them gently you 
can drag toe other after it through the water. Imagine euoh 
points of attachment distributed in' great numbers through a 
mass of snow. The substance becomes thereby a semisolid 
instead of a mass of powder. My guide, however, unaided by 
any theory, did a thing from whioh I should have shrunk, 
though baolced by all the theories in the world. 

After this we found the rooks on the ridge so shaken., that 
it required the greatest oaution to avoid bringing them down 
upon us. With all our care, moreover, we sometimes dislodged 
vast masses, whioh leaped upon the slope adjaoent, loosened 
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others by their shook, these again others, until finally a ■whole 
flight of them would escape, setting the mountain in a roar as 
they whizzed and thundered along its side to the enow fields 
4000 feet below us. The day was hot, the work hard, and our 
bodies were drained of their liquids as by a Turkish bath. To 
make good our loas we halted at intervals where the melted 
snow formed liquid veins, and quenohed our thirst. A bottle 
of champagne, poured sparingly into our goblets over a little 
snow, furnished Wenger and myself with many a refreshing 
draught. Bennen feared his eyes, and would not touch cham- 
pagne. We, however, did not find halting good ; for at every 
pause the muscles became set, and some minutes were neoessary 
to render them again elastic. But for both mind and body the 
discipline was grand. There is scarcely a position possible to 
a human being whioh, at one time or another during the day, 

1 was not forced to assume. The fingers, wrist, and forearm 
were my main reliance, and as a mechanical instrument the 
human hand appeared to me this day to be a miracle of oon- 
> struotive art. 

For the most part the summit was hidden from us, but on 
reaching the successive eminences it came frequently into view. ' 
After three hours spent on the arSte — about five hours, that 
is, subsequent to starting — we saw the summit over another , 
minor summit, whioh gave it an illusive proximity. 11 Yon have 
now good hopes,” I remarked, turning to Bennen. 11 1 do not 
allow myself to entertain the idea of failure,” he replied. Well, 
six hours passed on the ridge, each ot whioh put in its inexora- 
ble olaim to the due amount of moohanioal work ; and at the 
end of this time we found ourselves apparently no nearer to the 
summit than when Bennen’s hopes cropped out in confidence. 

I looked anxiously at my guide as he fixed his weary eyes upou 
the distant peak. There was no oonfidence in his expression; 
still, I do not believe that either of us entertained for a moment 
the thought of giving im Wenger complained of his lungs, 
and Bennen counseled him several times to remain behind; 
but this the Oberland man refused to do. At the commence- „ 
ment of a day’s work one often feels anxious, if not timid ; but 
whsn the work is very hard we become oallous and sometimes 
stupefied by the incessant knocking about. . This was my oase 
at present, and I kept watoh lest my indifferenoe should become , 
oarelQBBness. I repeatedly supposed a oase where a sudden 
effort might be required of me, and felt all through that I hod, > 
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a fail' residue of strength to fall baok upon should suoh ft call 
be made. This oonolusion was sometimes tested by a spurt; 
flinging myself suddenly from rook to rook, I proved my con- 
dition by experiment instead of relying on surmise. An emi- 
nence in the ridge whioh out off the view of the summit was 
now the objeot of our exertions. We reaohed it; but how 
hopelessly distant did the summit appear I Bennen laid hie faoe 
upon his ax for a moment ; a kind of sickly despair was in his 
eye as he turned to me, remarking, “ Lieber Herr, die Spitze 
ist nook sehr weit oben.” 

Lest the desire to gratify me should urge him beyond the 
bounds of prudence, I told my guide that he must not persist 
on my account ; that I should oheerfuUy return with him the 
moment he thought it no longer safe to proceed. He replied 
that, though weary, he felt quite sure of himself, and asked for 
some food. He had it, and a gulp of wine, whioh mightily re- 
freshed him. Looking at the mountain with a firmer eye, he 
exclaimed, “ Herr I wir miisseu ihn lmben," and his voice, as he 
spoke, rung like steel within my heart. 1 thought of English-* 
men in battle, of the qualities whioh had made them famous : 
it wub mainly the quality of not knowing when to yield — of 
fighting for duty even after they had ceased to he animated by 
hope. Suoh thoughts helped to lift me over the rooks. Another 
eminence now fronted us, behind which, how far wo knew not, 
the summit lay. We soaled this height, and above us, but 
olearly within reach, a silvery pyramid projected itself against 
the blue sky. I was assured ten times over by my companions 
that it was the highest point before I ventured to stake my 
faith upon tire assertion. I feared that it also might take rank 
with the illusions whioh had so often beset our ascent, and I 
shrunk from the consequent moral shook. A huge prism of 
granite, or granitio gneiss, terminated the arAte, and from it a 
knife edge of pure white snow ran up to a little point. We 
passed along the edge, reaohed that point, and instantly swept 
with our eyes the whole range of the horizon. We stood upon 
tile orown of the redoubtable Weisshorn. 

The long-pent feelings of my two companions found vent in 
a wild and reiterated cheer. Bennen shook his armB in the air 
and Bhouted as a Valaisian, while Wenger raised the BhriUer 
yell of the Oberland. We looked downwards along the Tidge, 
and far beiow, perohed on one of its orags, could disoem the 
two Banda men. Again and again tho roar of triumph was sent 
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down to them. They had accomplished bat a small portion of 
the ridge, and soon after our suocess they wended their way 
homewards. They oame, willing enough, no doubt, to publish 
our failure had we failed ; hut we found out afterwards that 
they had been equally strenuous in announcing our suooeSs ; 
they had Been us, they affirmed, like three flies upon the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Both men had to endure a little persecu- 
tion for the truth’B sake, for nobody in Banda would believe 
that the Weisshorn oould be soaled, and least of all by a man 
who for two days previously had boon the objeot of Philomene 
the waitress' oonetant pity, on aocount of the incompetence of 
his stomach to aocept all that she offered for its acceptance. 
The energy of oonviotion with which the men gave their evi- 
dence hod, however, proved conclusive to the most skeptical 
before we arrived. 

Bennen wished to leave some outward and visible sign of 
our suooess on the summit. He deplored having no suitable 
flag ; but as a substitute for such it was proposed that he should 
“use the handle of one of our axes as a flagstaff, and surmount it 
by a red pocket handkerchief. This was done, and for some 
time subsequently the extempore banner was seen flapping in 
the wind. To his extreme delight, it was shown to Bennen 
himself three days afterwards by my friend Mr. Franois Galton, 
from the Eiffelberg hotel. 

Every Swiss olimbsr is acquainted with the Weisshorn. I 
have long regarded it as the noblest of all the Alps, and most 
other travelers share this opinion. The impression it produces 
is in some measure due to the comparative isolation with which 
it juts into the heavens. It is not masked by other mountains, 
and all around the AlpB its final pyramid is in view. Con- 
versely, the Weisshorn commands a vast range of prospect. 
Neither Bennen nor myself had ever seen anything at all equal 
to it. The day, moreover, was perfeot 5 not a oloud was to be 
Been ; and the gauzy haze of the distant air, though sufficient to 
soften the outlines and enhanoe the coloring of the mountains, 
was far too thin to obscure them. Over the peaks and through 
the valleys the sunbeams poured, unimpeded save by the moun- 
tains themselves, which sent their shadows in bars of darkness 
through the illuminated air. I had never before witnessed a 
scene which uffeoted me like this one. I opened my notebook 
to make a few observations, but soon relinquished the attempt. 
There was something incongruous, if not profane, in allowing . 
ao - , • ‘ - 
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the scientific faculty to interfere where silent worship seemed 
the “reasonable aervioe.” 

We had been, ten hours climbing from our bivouao to the 
summit) and it was now necessary that we should clear the 
mountain before the olose of day. Our muscles were loose and 
numbed, and, unless extremely urged, declined all energetic ten- 
sion : the thought of our success, however, ran like a kind of 
wine through our fibers and helped us down. We once fended 
the desoent would be rapid, but it was far from it. As in as- 
cending, Bennen took the lead ; he slowly deared each orag, 
paused till I joined him, I pausing till Wenger joined me, and 
thus one or other of us was always in motion. Our leader 
showed a preference for the snow, while I held on to the rooks, 
where my hands could assist my feet. Our muBdes were sorely 
tried by the twisting round the splintered turrets of the arSte, 
but a long, long stretch of the ridge must be passed before we 
oan venture to swerve from it. We were roused from our 
stupefaction at times by the roar of the stones whioh we loosed 
from the ridge and sent leaping down the mountain. Soon r 
after reorossing the snow catenary already mentioned we quitted 
the ridge to get obliquely along the slope of the pyramid. The 
face of it was scarred by oouloiTs, of which the deeper and nar- 
rower oneB were filled with ice, while the others acted as high- 
ways for the rooks quarried by the weathering above. Steps 
must be out in the ioe, but the swing of the ax is very different 
now from what it waB in the morning. Bennen’B blows de- 
scended with the deliberateness of a man whose fire is half 
quenched ; still they fell with sufficient power, and the needful 
cavities were formed. We retraced our morning steps over 
some of the ioe slopes. No word of warning was uttered hero 
as we asoended, but now Bennen's admonitions were frequent 
and emphatic — “Take care not to dip.” I imagined, however, 
that even if a man slipped he would be able to arrest his de- 
soent 5 but Bennen’s response when 1 Btated this opinion was 
very prompt — “No I it would be utterly impossible. If it 
were snow you might do it, but it iB pure ioe, and if you fall 
you will lose your senses before you oan use your ax.” I sup- 
pose he was right. At length we turned directly downwards, 
and worked along one of the ridges which lie in the line of 
steepest fall. We first dropped cautiously from ledge to ledge. 
At one plaoe Bennen clung for a considerable time to a face of 
rook, oasting out feelers of leg and arm, and desiring me to 
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stand still. I did not understand the difficulty, for the rook, 
though steep, was by no means vertical. I fastened myself on 
to it, Bennen being on a ledge below, waiting to receive me. 
The spot on whioh he stood was a little rounded protuberance 
sufficient to afford him footing, but over which the slightest 
momentum would have carried him. He knew this, and henoe 
his oaution. Soon after this we quitted our ridge and dropped 
into a couloir to the left of it. It was dark, and damp with 
trickling water. Here we disencumbered ourselves of the rope, 
and found our speed greatly augmented. In some places the 
rooks were worn to a powder, along whioh we shot by glissades. 
We swerved again to the left, orossed a ridge, and got into 
another and dryer couloir. The last one was dangerous, as the 
water exerted a constant sapping notion upon the rooks. From 
our new position we oould hear the clatter of stones descending 
the gully we had just forsaken. Wenger, who had brought up 
the rear during the day, is now sent to the front ; he has not 
Bewien’s power, but his legs are long and his desoent rapid. 

“ He scents out the way, whioh becomes more and more difficult. 
He pauseB, observes, dodges, but finally comes to a dead stop on 
the summit of a precipice, which sweeps like a rampart round 
the mountain. We moved to the left, and after a long ditour 
succeeded in rounding the preoipice, 

Another half-hour brings us to the brow of a second preoi- 
pioe, which is scooped out along its oenter so as to oause the 
brow to overhang. Chagrin was in Bennen’s face : lie turned 
his eyes upwards, and I feared mortally that lie was about to 
propose a reasoent to th« (trite. It was very questionable 
whether our musoles oould have responded to such a demand. 
While we stood pondering here, a deep and oonfused roar 
attracted our attention. From a point near the summit of 
the Weisshorn, a rook had been discharged down a dry couloir, 
raising a cloud of dust at eaoh bump against the mountain. A 
hundred similar oneB were immediately in motion,' while the 
spaces between the larger masses were filled by an innumerable 
flight of smaller stones. Each of them shook its quantum of 
dust in the air, until finally the avalonohe was enveloped in a 
aloud. The clatter was stunning, for the collisions were inces- 
sant. Blaok masses of rook emerged here and there from the 
aloud, and sped through the air like flying fiends. Their 
motion was not one of translation merely, but they whizzed 
and vibrated in their flight as if urged by wings. The eohoes 
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resounded from side to aide, from the Schallenberg to the 
Weisshorn and back, until finally, after many a deep-sounding 
thud in the snow, the whole troop came to rest at the bottom 
of the mountain. This stone avalanche was one of the most 
extraordinary things I had ever witnessed, and in connection 
with it I would draw the attention of future climbers of the 
Weisshorn to the danger which would infallibly beset any 
attempt to ascend it from tins sido, except by one of its arites. 
At any moment the mountain side may be raked by a fire aB 
deadly as that of cannon. 

After due deliberation wo moved along the preoipioe west- 
ward, I fearing that each step forward but plunged us into 
deeper difficulty. At one place, however, the preoipioe bev- 
eled ofl to a steep incline of smooth rock, along which ran a 
crook, wide enough to admit the fingers, and sloping obliquely 
down to tho lower glacier. Each in succession gripped the 
rook and shifted his body sideways along the oraok until he 
came near enough to the glacier to reaoh it by a rough glissade. 
We passed swiftly along the glacier, sometimes running, and, " 
on steeper slopes, sliding, until wo were pulled up for the third 
time by a precipice which seemed even worse than either pf 
the others. It was quite sheer, and as far as I oould see right 
or left altogether hopeless. To my surprise, both the men 
turned without hesitation to the right. I felt desperately 
blank, but I could notice no expression of dismay in the coun- 
tenance of either of my companions. They inspeoted the 
moraine matter over which we walked, and at length one of 
them exclaimed, “ Da sind die Spuren,” lengthening his strides 
at the same moment. We looked over the brink at intervals, 
and at length discovered what appeared to be a mere streak 
of clay on tho face of the precipice. On this streak we found 
footing. It was by no means easy, but to hard-pushed men 
it was a deliverance. The streak vanished, and we must get 
down tho rook. This fortunately was rough, so that by press- 
ing the hands against its rounded protuberances, and stroking 
the hoot nails against its projecting crystals, we let ourselves 
gradually down. A deep cleft separated the glaoier from the 
preoipioe ; this was orossod, and wo were free, being dearly 
placed beyond the last bastion of the mountain. 

In this admirable fashion did my guides behave on this 
occasion,. The day previous to my arrival at Banda they 
hud been up the mountain, and they then observed a solitary 
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oharaois moving Along the base of this very preoipioe, and 
making ineffectual attempts to get up it. At one plaoe the 
creature succeeded; this spot they fixed in their memories, 
and when they readied the top of the preoipioe they sought 
for the traces of the chamois, found them, and were guided 
by them to the only plaoe where escape in any reasonable time 
was possible. Our way was now dear ; over the glaoier we 
cheerfully marohed, esoaping from the ioe just os the moon 
and the eastern sky contributed about equally to the illumina- 
tion. The moonlight was afterwards intercepted by olouds. 
In the gloom we were often at a loss, and wandered half 
bewildered over the grassy slopes. At length the welcome 
tinkle of oow hells was heard in the distanoe, and guided by 
them we reached the chalet a little after 9 p.m. The oowb 
had been milked and the milk disposed of, but tho men man- 
aged to get us a moderate draught. Thus refreshed we 
continued the desoent. I was half famished, for my solid nutri- 
ment during the day consisted. solely of part of a box of meat 
- lozenges given to me by Mr. Hawkins. Bennen and myself 
descended the mountain deliberately, and after many windings 
emerged upon the valley, and reached the hotel a little before 
11 p.m. I had a basin of broth, not made according to Liebig, 
and a piece of mutton boiled probably for the fifth time. For- 
tified by these, and comforted by a 'warm foot bath, I went to 
bed, whore six hours’ sound sleep ohased away all conscious- 
ness of fatigue. I was astonished on the morrow to find tho 
loose atoms of my body knitted so firmly by so brief a rest. 
Up to my attempt upon the Weisshorn I had felt more or 
less dilapidated, but here all wetness ended, and during 
my subsequent stay in Switzerland I was unacquainted with 
infirmity. 
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Home of the most oharming books of travel over published, and during his jour- 
neys in foreign lands made many valuable Investigations and discoveries In 
botany and ornithology. He received medals from the Boys! Society of London 
tfnd from the Geographical Sooloty of Paris. He has published i " Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro” (1868), “ On the Tendencies of Varieties to De- 
part Indefinitely from the Original Type,” “ The Malay Arohtpelago ” (2 vols., 
1880), " Miracles and Modem Spiritualism ” (1876), "On the Geographloal 
Distribution of Animals” (2 vols., 1876), "Troploal Nature” (1878), "Land 
Nationalization i Its Neaesslty and Alms” (1882), and "Darwinism : an Expo- 
sition of the Theory of Natural Selection ” (1880).] 

One of my chief objeots in coming to stay at Simunjon waB 
to see the Orang-utan (or great manlike ape of Borneo) in liis 
native haunts, to study-his habitB, and obtain good specimens 
of the different varieties and speoiea of both sexes, and of the 
adult and young animals. In all these objects I succeeded be- 
yond my expectations, and will now give some account of 
my experience in hunting the Orang-utan, or " Mias,” as it is 
called by the natives; and as this name is short, and easily 
pronounced, I shall generally use it in preference to Simia 
satyrus, or Orang-utan. 

Just a week after my arrival at the mines, I first saw a 
Mias. I was out oolleoting insects, not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the house, when I heard a rustling in a tree 
near, and, looking up, saw a large, red-haired animal moving 
slowly along, hanging from the branches by its arms. It 
passed on from tree to tree till it wsb lost in the junglo, wliioh 
was so swampy that I could not follow it. This mode of pro- 
gression was, however, very unusual, and is more characteristic 
of the Hylobates than of the Orang. I suppose there was some 
individual peculiarity in this animal, or the nature of the trees 
just in this place rendered it the most easy mods of progression. 

About a fortnight afterwards I heard that one was feeding 
in a tree in the Bwnmp just below the house, and, taking my 
gnn, was fortunate enough to find it in the same place. As 
soon as I approoohed, it tried to ooneeal itself among the foli- 
age ; but I got a shot at it, and the second barrel caused it to 
fall down almost dead, the two halls having entered the body. 
This was a male, about half-grown, being scarcely three feet 
high. On April 20th, I was out shooting with two Dyalcs, 
when wo found another about the same size. It foil at the 
first shot, but did not seem much hurt, and immediately climbed 
up the nearest tree, when I fired, and it again fell, with a broken 
arm and a wound in the body. The two DyakB now ran up 
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to 't, and each seized hold of a haud, telling me to out a pole, 
and they would secure it. But although one arm was broken, 
and it was only a half-grown animal, it was too strong for 
these young savages, drawing them up towards its mouth not- 
withstauding all their effortB, so that they were again obliged 
to leave go, or they would have been seriously bitten. It now* 
began climbing up the tree again ; and, to avoid trouble, I shot 
it through the heart. 

On May 2d, I again found one, on a very high tree, when I 
had only a small 80-bore gun with me. However, I fired at 
it, and on seeing me, it began howling in a strange voice like 
a cough, and seemed in a great rage, breaking off branches 
with its hands, and throwing them down, and then soon made 
off over the tree tops. I did not care to follow it, as it was 
swampy, and in parts dangerous, aud 1 might easily have lost 
myself in the eagerness of pursuit. 

On the 12th of May I found another, which behaved in a 
very Bimilar manner, howling and hooting with rage, and 
* throwing down branohes. I shot at it five times, and it re- 
mained dead on the top of the tree, supported in a fork in such 
a manner that it would evidently not fall. I therefore returned 
home, and luckily found some Dyaks, who oame book with me, 
and climbed up the tree for the animal. This was the first 
full-grown specimen I had obtained ; but it was a female, and 
not nearly bo large or remarkable as the full-grown males. It 
was, however, three feet six inohes high, and its arms Btretohed 
out to & width of six feet six inches. I preserved the skin of 
this specimen in a cask of arrack, and prepared a perfeot skele- 
ton, whioh was afterwords purchased for the Derby Museum. 

Only four days afterwards some Dyaks saw another Mias 
near the same place, and came to tell me. We found it to be 
a rather large one, very high up on a tall tree. At the second 
Bhot it fell, rolling over, but almost immediately got up again 
and began to olimb. At* a third shot it fell dead. This was 
also a full-grown female, and while preparing to carry it home, 
we found a young one face downwards in the hog, This little 
creature was only about a foot long, and hod evidently been 
hanging to its mother when she first fell. Luokily it did not 
appear to have been wounded, and after we had cleaned the 
mud out of its mouth it began to cry out, and seemed quite 
strong and aotive. While carrying it home it got itB hands in 
my heard, and grasped so tightly that I had great difficulty in 
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getting Ireet for the fingers ere habitually bent inwards at the 
last joint so as to form oomplete hooks. At this time it had 
not a single tooth, but a few days afterwards it out its two 
lower front teeth. Unfortunately, I had no milk to give it, 
aa neither Malays, Chinese, nor Dyaks ever use the article, and 
I in vain inquired for any female animal that aould suokle my 
little infant. I was therefore obliged to give it rice water 
from a bottle with a quill in the oork, which after a few trials 
it learned to suok very well. This was very moagor diet, and 
the little creature did not thrive well on it, although 1 added 
sugar and ooooanut milk occasionally, to make it more nour- 
ishing. When I put my finger in its mouth, it suoked with 
great vigor, drawing in its cheeks with ell its might in the vain 
effort to extract some milk, and only after persevering a long 
time would it give up in disgust, and set up a scream very like 
that of a baby in similar ciroumstanoeB. 

When handled or nursed it was very quiet and contented, 
but when laid down by itself would invariably cryj and for the 
first few nights was very restless and noisy. I fitted up a little *" 
box for a oradle, with a soft mat for it to lie upon, which was 
ohanged and washed every day ; and I soon found it necessary 
to wash the little Mias as well. After I had done so a few 
times, it oame to like the operation, and as soon as it was dirty 
would begin crying, and not leave off till 1 took it out and 
carried it to the spout, where it immediately became quiet, 
although it would winoe a little at the first rush of the oold 
water and moke ridiculously wry faoes while the stream was 
running over its head. It enjoyed the wiping and rubbing dry 
amazingly, and when I brushed its hair seemed to be perfectly 
happy, lying quite still with its arms and legs stretched out 
while I thoroughly brushod the long hair of its book and arms. 
For the first few days it olung desperately with all four hands 
to whatever it oould lay hold of, and I had to be careful to keep 
my beard out of its way, os its flngtas clutched hold of hair 
more tenaciously than anything else, and it was impossible to 
free myself without assistance. When restless it would strug- 
gle about with its hands up in the air trying to find something 
to take hold of, and when it had got a bit of stick or rag in two 
or three of its hands, seemed quite happy. For want of Some- 
thing else, it would often seize its own feet, and after a time 
it would constantly cross its arms and grasp with eaoh hand 
the long hair that grew just below the opposite shoulder. The 
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great tenacity of its grasp soon diminished, and I was obliged 
to invent some means to give it exeroise and strengthen its 
limbs. For this purpose I made a short ladder of three or four 
rounds, on which I put it to hang for a quarter of an hour at a 
time. At first it seemed much pleased, but it oould not get all 
four hands in a comfortable position, and, after ohanging about 
several times, would leave hold of one hand after the other, and 
drop on to the floor. Sometimes, when hanging only by two 
hands, it would loose one, and oross it to the opposite shoulder, 
grasping its own hair ; and as this seemed muoh more agreeable 
than the stiok, it would then loose the other and tumble down, 
when it would cross both and lie on its back quite oontentedly, 
never seeming to he hurt by its numerous tumbles. Finding it 
so fond of hair, I endeavored to make an artificial mother, by 
wrapping up a piece of buffalo skin into a bundle, and suspend- 
ing it about a foot from the floor. At first this seemed to suit 
it admirably, as it oould sprawl its legs about and always And 
some hair, whioh it grasped with the greatest tenacity. 1 was 
how in hopes that I had mode the little orphan quite happy j 
and so it seemed for some time, till it began to remember its lost 
parent, and try to suck. It would pull itself up olose to the 
skin, and try about everywhere for a likely ploae ; hut as it 
only succeeded in getting mouthfuls of hair and wool, it would 
be greatly disgusted, and soream violently, and after two or 
'three attempts let go altogether. One day it got some wool 
into its throat, and I thought it would have ohoked, hut after 
much gasping it recovered, and I was obliged to take the 
imitation mother to pieces again, and give up tins last attempt 
to exercise the little oreature. 

After the first week I found I oould feed it better with a spoon, 
and give it a little more varied and more solid food. . Well- 
soaked biscuit mixed with a little egg and sugar, and sometimes 
sweet potatoes, were readily eaten; and it was a never-failing 
amusement to observe the *ourious ohanges of oountenanoe by 
whioh it would express its approval or dislike of what was 
given to it. The poor little thing would liok its lips, draw in 
itB oheeks, and turn up its eyes with an expression of the most 
supreme satisfaction when it had a mouthful particularly to its 
taste. On the other hand, when its food was not sufficiently 
sweet or palatable, it rfould turn the mouthful about with its 
tongue for a moment as if trying to extract what flavor there 
was, and then push it all out between its lips. • If the same 
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food was continued, it would set up a scream and kick about 
violently, exactly like a baby in a passion. 

After I had had the little Mias about three weeks, 1 fortu- 
nately obtained a young harelip monkey (Maoaous oynomol- 
gue), which, though small, was very active, and could feed 
itself. I plaoed it in the same box with the Mias, and they 
immediately became excellent friends, neither exhibiting the 
least fear of the other. The little monkey would sit upon 
the other’s stomach, or even on its face, without the least regard 
to its feelings. While 1 was feeding the Mias, the mondrey 
would sit by, pioking up all that was spilt, and occasionally 
putting out its hands to intercept the spoon ; and as soon as I 
had finished would pick off what was left sticking to the Mias’ 
lips, and then pull open its mouth and see if any still remained 
inside } afterwards lying down on the poor creature’s stomach 
os on a comfortable cushion. The little helpless Mias would 
submit to all these insults with the most exemplary patienoe, 
only too glad to have something warm near it, whioh it could 
olasp affectionately in its arms. It sometimes, however, had 
its revenge; for when the monkey wanted to go away, the 
Mias would hold on as long as it oould by the loose skin of its 
back or head, or by its tail, and it was only after many vigorous 
jumps that the monkey oould make his escape. 

It was ourious to observe the different actions of these 
two animolB, whioh could not have differed muoh in age. The 
Mias, like a very young baby, lying on its hack quite helpless, 
rolling lazily from side to aide, stretching out all four hands 
into die air, wishing to grasp something, but hardly able to 
guide its fingers to any definite objeot ; and when dissatisfied, 
opening wide its almost toothless mouth, and expressing its 
wants by a most infantine soream. The little monkey, on the 
other hand, in constant motion ; running and jumping about 
wherever it pleased, examining everything around it, seising 
hold of the smallest objects with the greatest precision, bal- 
ancing itself on the edge of the box, or running up a post, 
and helping itself to anything eatable that came in its way. 
There could hardly be a greater contrast, and the baby Mias 
looked more babylike by the comparison. 

When I had had it about a month, it began to exhibit some 
signB of learning to run alone. When laid upon the floor it 
would push itself along by its legs, or roll itself over, and thus 
make an unwieldy progression. When lying in the box it would 
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lift itself up to the edge into almost an erect position, and once 
or twioe succeeded in tumbling out. When left dirty or hun- 
gry, or otherwise neglected, it would scream violently till at- 
tended to, varied by a kind of coughing or pumping noise, 
very similar to that which is made by the adult animal. If 
no one was in the house, or its ories were not attended to, it 
would be quiet after a little while, but the moment it heard 
a footstep would begin again harder than ever. 

After five weeks it out its two upper front teeth, but in all 
tbis time it had not grown the least bit, remaining both in size 
and weight the eame as when I first procured it. Tliis was no 
doubt owing to the want of milk or other equally nourishing 
food. Bioo water, rioo, and biscuits wore but a poor substitute, 
and the expressed milk of the coooanut which I sometimes gave 
it did not quite agree with its stomach. To this I imputed an 
attaok of diarrhoea from which the poor little creature suffered 
greatly, but a small dose of castor oil operated well, and oured 
it. A week or two afterwards it was again taken ill, and this 
*timo more seriously. The symptoms were exactly those of in- 
termittent fever, accompanied by watery swellings on the feet 
and head. It lost all appetite for its food, and, after linger- 
ing for a week a most pitiable objeot, died, after being in my 
possession nearly three months. I much regretted the loss of 
my little pet, whioh I had at one time looked forward to bring- 
ing up to years of maturity, and taking home to England. 
For several months it hod afforded mo daily amusement by its 
curious ways and the inimitably ludiorous expression of its 
little oounton&noe. Its weight was three pounds nine ounces, 
its height fourteen inches, and the spread of its arms twenty- 
three inohes. I preserved its skin and skeleton, and in doing 
so found that when it fell from the tree it must have broken 
an arm and a leg, whioh had, however, united eo rapidly that 
I had only notioed the hard swellings on the limbs where the 
irregular junction of the bones had taken place. 

Exactly a week after I had caught this interesting little 
animal, I succeeded in shooting a full-grown male Orang-utan. 
I had just aome home from an entomologizing excursion when 
Charles rushed in, out of breath with running and excitement, 
and exclaimed, interrupted by gasps, “ Get die gun, sir, — be 
quick, — such a large Miae I " “ Where is it?*’ I asked, taking 
hold of my gun as I spoke, whioh happened luckily to have one 
barrel loaded with ball. “ Close by, sir, — on the path to the 
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mines, — lie oan’t get away.” Two Dyaks chanced to be in the 
house at the time, so I oalled them to aooompany me, and started 
off, telling Charley to bring all the ammunition after me as soon 
as possible. The path from our olearing to the mines led along 
the side of the hill a little way up its slope, and parallel with 
it at the foot a wide opening had been mode for a road, in which 
several Chinamen were working, so that the animal could not 
esoape into the swampy forests below without descending to 
oross the road or ascending to get round the olearings. Wo 
walked oautionsly along, not making the least noise, and listen- 
ing attentively for any sound whioh might betray the presence 
qf the Mias, stopping at intervals to gaze upwards. Charley 
soon joined us at the plaoe where he had seen the creature, 
and having taken the ammunition and put a bullet in the 
other barrel we dispersed a little, feeling sure that it must be 
somewhere near, os it had probably descended the hill, and 
would not be likely to return again. After a short time I 
heard a very slight rustling sound overhead, hut on gazing 
up oould see nothing. I moved about in every direction to 
get a full view into every part of the tree under which I had 
been standing, when I again heard the same noise but louder, 
and Baw the leaves shaking as if caused by the motion of some 
heavy animal which moved off to an adjoining tree. I imme- 
diately shouted for all of them to oome up and try to get a 
view, so as to allow me to have a shot. ThiB was not on easy 
matter, os the Mias had a knock of selecting places with dense 
foliage beneath. Very ftoon, however, one of the Dyaks oalled 
me and pointed upwards, and on looking I saw a great red 
hairy body, and a huge black face gazing down from a great 
height, as if wanting to know what was making such a disturb- 
ance below. I instantly fired, and he made off at once, so that 
I oould not then tell whether I had hit him. 

He now moved very rapidly and very noiselessly for so 
large on animal, so I told the Dyitka to follow and keep him 
in sight while I loaded. The jungle was here full of large 
angular fragments of rook from the mountain above, and thiolc 
with hanging and twisted creepers. Running, climbing, and 
creeping among these, we oame up with the oreature on the 
top of a high tree near the road, where the Chinamen had dis- 
covered him, and were shouting their astonishment with open 
mouth: “YaYa,Tuan; Orang-utan, Tuan.” Seeing that he 
oould not pass here without descending, he turned up again 
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towards the hill, aud I got two shots, and following quiokly 
had two more by the time he had again reaohed the path; 
but ho was always more or less conoealed by foliage, and pro- 
tected by the large branch on which he was walking. Once 
while loading I had a splendid view of him, moving along a 
large limb of a tree in a semiereot posture, and showing him 
to be an animal of the largest size. At the path he got on 
to one of the loftieBt trees in the forest, and we oould see 
one leg hanging down useless, having been broken by a ball. 
He now fixed himself in a fork, where he was hidden by thick 
foliage, and seemed disinclined to move. I was afraid he 
would remain aud die in tliiB position, and as it was nearly 
evening 1 oould not have got the tree out down that day. I 
therefore fired again, and lie then moved off, and going np the 
hill was obliged to get on to some lower trees, on the branoheB 
of one of which he fixed himBelf in buoIi a position that he 
oould not fall, and lay all in a heap as if dead, or dying. 

I now wanted the Dyaka to go up and out off the branch ho 
was resting on, but they were afraid, saying he was not dead, 
and would come and attack them. We then shook the adjoin- 
ing tree, pulled the hanging oreopers, and did all we oonld to 
disturb him, but without effeot ; so I thought it heat to send for 
two Chinamen with axes to out down the tree. While the 
messenger was gone, however, one of the Dyaks took courage 
and olimbed towards him, but the Mias did not wait for him to 
get near, moving off to another tree, where he got on to a dense 
mass of brandies and creepers which almost completely hid him 
from our view. The tree was luckily a Binall one, so when the 
axes oaine we soon had it out through ; but it was so held up 
by jungle ropes and climbers to adjoining trees that it only fell 
into a sloping position. The Mias .did not move, and I began 
to fear that after all we should not get him, as it was near 
evening, and half a dozen more trees would have to be out 
down before the one he was* on would fall. As a last resource 
we all began pulling at the creepers, which shook the tree very 
muoh, and, after a few minutes, when we had almost given up 
all hopes, down he oame with a crash and a thud like the fall 
of a giant. And he was a giant, his head and body being full 
as large as a man's. He was of the kind oalled by the Dyaks 
“Mins Oliappan,” or “Mias Pappan,” whioh has the skin of the 
faoe broadened out to a ridge or fold at eaoh side. His out- 
stretched arms measured seven feet three inohes across, and his 
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height, measuring fairly from, the top of the head to the heel, 
was four feet two inches. The body just below the arms was 
three feet two inohes round, and was quite as long as a man's, 
the legs being exceedingly short in proportion. On examina- 
tion we found he had been dreadfully wounded. Both legs 
were broken. One hip joint and the root of the spine com- 
pletely shattered, and two bullets were found flattened in his 
neok and jaws I Yet he was still alive when he fell. The two 
Chinamen carried him home tied to a pole, and 1 was occupied 
with Charley the whole of the next day, preparing the skin and 
boiling the bones to moke a perfect skeleton, which are now 
preserved in the Museum at Derby. 


THE MAHOGANY TREE. 

By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 

Christmas is here: 

Winds whistle Bhrill, 
loy and chill, 

Little care we : 

Little we fear 
Weather without, 

Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 

Onoe on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Song, in its bloom; 

Night birds are we: 

Here we carouse, 

Singing like them, 

Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 

Here let us sport, 

Boys, as we sit; 

Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 

Life is but short— , 

When we are gone. 

Let them sing on, 

Round the old tree. 
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Evenings we knew, 
Happy as this; 

Pooes we miss, 

Pleasant to seo. 

Hind hearts and true, 
Gentle and jnst, 

Peace to your dust! 

We sing round the tree. 

Care, like a dun, 

Lurks at the gate: 

Lot the dog wait; 
Happy we’ll be I 
Drink, every one; 

Pile up the coals, 

Pill the red bowls, 
Bound the old tree! 

Drain we the cup. — 

• Friend, art afraid? 

Spirits are laid 
In the Bed Sea. ‘ 
Mantle it up; 

Empty it yet; 

Let ns forget, 
x Bound tire old tree. 

Sorrows, begone 1 
Life and its ills. 

Duns and their bills. 
Bid we to flee. 

' Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite, 

Leave us to-night, 
Bound the old tree. 
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I. 

The two subjects on which the professors of every creed, 
theological and anti-theological, seem least anxious to differ, 
are the general substance of the Moral Law, and the character 
of the sentiments with which it should be regarded. That it 
is worthy of all reverenoe ; that in its main principles it is 
immutable and eternal ; that it demands our ungrudging sub- 
mission ; and that we owe it not merely obedience, but love — 
these are commonplaces which the preachers of all sohools vie 
with, eaoh other in proclaiming. And they are certainly light. 
Morality is more than a bare oode of laws, than a catalogue 
raiaonnS of things to be done and left undone. Were it other- 
wise we must change something more important than the mens' 
oustomary language of exhortation. The old ideals of the 
world would have to be uprooted, and no new ones could 
spring up and flourish in their stead ; the very soil on whioh 
they grew would be sterilized, and the phrases in which all 
that has hitherto been regarded as best and noblest in human 
life has been expressed, nay the words “best” and “ noblest ” 
themselves would become as foolish and unmeaning as the in- 
oantation of a forgotten superstition. 

This unanimity, familiar though it be, is surely very remark- 
able. And it is the more remarkable because the unanimity 
prevails only as to conclusions, and is aooomponied by the 
widest divergence of opinion with regard to the premises on 
whioh these conclusions are supposed to be founded. Nothing 
but habit oould blind us to the strangeness of tlie faot that the 
man who believes that morality is based on a prion principles 
and the man who believes it to be based ou the oommande of 
God, the myBtio not less than the evolutionist, should be pretty 
well at one both as to what morality teaches, and as to the 
sentiments with whioh its teaohing should be regarded. 

It is not my business in this place to examine the Fliiloso- 
phy of Morals, or to And an answer td the charge whioh this 
suspioious harmony of opinion among various sohools of moral- 
ists appears to suggest, namely, that in their speculations they 
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have taken current morality for granted, and have squared 
their proofs to their oonolusionB and not their conclusions to 
their proofs. I desire now rather to direot the reader’s atten- 
tion to certain questions relating to the origin of ethical eye- 
terns, not to their justification ; to the natural history of morals, 
not to its philosophy^ to the place whioh the Moral Law 
oooupies in the general chain of oausea and effects, not to the 
nature of its olaim on the unquestioning obedience of mankind. 
I am aware, of oourse, that many persons hare been and are of 
opinion that these two sets of questions are not merely related 
but identical ; that the validity of a command depends only on 
the source from whioh it springs ; and that in the Investigation 
into the character and authority of this souroe consists the 
principal business of the moral philosopher. I am not con- 
oerned here to controvert this theory, though os thus Btated I 
do not agree with it. It will be sufficient if I lay down two 
propositions of a muoh less dubious character : (1) that, praoti- 
oally, human beings being what they are, no moral code can he 
effective whioh doeB not inspire, in those who are asked to obey 
it, emotions of reverence, and (2) that praotioaUy the capacity of 
any oode to excite this or any other elevated emotion oannot be 
wholly independent of the origin from which those who accept 
that oode suppose it to emanate. 1 

Now what, according to the naturolistio creed, is the origin 
of the generally accepted, or indeed of any other possible moral 
law 7 What position does it ooonpy in the groat web of inter* 
dependent phenomena by whioh the knowable “ Whole ” is on 
this hypothesis constituted ? The answer is plain : as life is 
but a petty episode in the history of the Universe j as feeling 
is an attribute of ouly a fraotion of things that live j so. moral 
sentimehts and the apprehension of moral rules are fouud in 
but an insignifloant minority of thing's that feel. They are 
not, so to speak, among the necessities of nature 5 no great 
spaces are marked out for their accommodation ; were they to 
vanish to-morrow, the great machine would move on with no 
notioeable variation ; the sum of realities would not suffer 
sensible diminution j the organio world itself would soaroaly 

* These aro statements, It will toe noted, not relating to SSthlda proper. 
They have nothing to do either with the contents of the Moral Law or with its 
validity j and If we a re to class them as belonging to any special department of 
knowledge at all, It Is to Psychology or Anthropology that they Should In strict- 
ness toe assigned, 

2i . ' : 
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mark the change. A few highly developed mammals, and 
ohiefeat among these man, would lose instincts and beliefs 
whioh have proved of considerable value in the struggle for 
existence, if not between individuals, at least between tribes 
and species. But put it at the highest, we oon say no more 
than- that there would be a great diminution of human happi- 
ness, that civilisation would become difficult or impossible, 
and that the “higher ” races might even suooumb and disap- 
pear. 

These are considerations whioh to the “ higher ” raoos them- 
selves may seem not unimportant, however trifling to the uni- 
verse at large. But let it be noted that every one of these 
propositions oon be asserted with equal or greater assurance of 
all the bodily appetites, and of many of the vulgorest forms of 
desire and ambition. On most of the processes, indeed, by 
whioh consciousness and life are maintained In the individual 
and perpetuated in the race, we are never consulted ; of their 
intimate character we are ior the most part totally ignorant, 
and no one is in any case asked to consider them with any 
other emotion than that of enlightened curiosity. But in the 
few and simple instanoeB in which our cooperation is required, 
it is obtained through the stimulus supplied by appetite and 
disgust, pleasure and pain, instinct, reason, and morality j and 
it is hard to see, on the naturalistic hypothesis, whence any one 
of these various natural agents is to derive a dignity or a con- 
sideration not shared by all the others, why morality should be 
put above appetite, or reason above pleasure. 

It may perhaps be replied that the sentiments with whioh 
we ohoose to regard any set of notions or motives do not re- 
quire speoial justification, that there is no disputing about this 
any more than about other questions of “ taste," and that, as a 
matter of fact, the persons who take a strictly naturalistic view 
of Man and of the Universe are often the loudest and not the 
leaBt sincere in the homage they pay to the “ Majesty of the 
Moral Law.” ThiB is, no doubt, perfectly true } but It does not 
meet the real difficulty. I am not oontending that sentiments of 
the kind referred to may not be, and are not, frequently enter- 
tained by persons of all shades of philosophical or theologiool 
opinion. My point is that in the case of those holding the 
naturalistic oreed the sentiments and- the oreed are antago- 
nistic 5 and that the more dearly the creed is grasped, the more 
thoroughly t^e intelleot is saturated with its essential teaohing, 
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the more certain are the sentiments thus violently and unnatu- 
rally associated with it to languish or to die. 

For not only does there seem to be no ground, from the 
point of view of Biology, for drawing a distinction in favor of 
any of the processes, physiologioal or psyohologioal, by which the 
individual or the raoe is benefited 5 not only ore we bound to 
consider the ooarsest appetites, the most calculating selfishness, 
and the most devoted heroism, as all sprung from analo- 
gous causes and all evolved for similar objeots, bat we can 
hardly doubt that the august sentiments which ding to the 
ideas of duty and saorifloe are nothing better than a device of 
Nature to trick us into a performance of altruistic notions. 
The working ant expends its life in laboring, with more than 
maternal devotion, for a progeny not its own, and, if the race 
of ants be worth preserving, doubtless it does well. Instinct, 
the inherited impulse to follow a certain oourse with no devel- 
oped consciousness of its final goal, is here the instrument 
selected by Nature to attain her ends. But mau being a rea- 
soning animal, more flexible if less oertain methods have in his 
base to he employed. Does oonsoienoe, in bidding us to do or 
to refrain, Bpeak with an authority from whioh there seems no 
appeal? Does our blood tingle at the narrative of some great 
deed? Do oourage and self-surrender extort our passionate 
sympathy and invite, however vainly, our halting imitation? 
Does that whioh is noble attract even the least noble, and that 
whioh is base repel even the basest? Nay, have the words 
“ noble ” and " base ” a meaning for us at all? If so, it is from 
no essential and immutable quality in the deeds themselves. 
It is beoause, in the struggle for existence, the altruistic virtues 
are an advantage to the family, the tribe, or the nation, but not 
always an advantage to the individual; it is because man 
comes into the world richly endowed with the inheritance of 
self-regarding instincts and appetites required by his animal 
progenitors, but poor indeed in any inbred inclination to the 
unselfishness neoessary to the well-being of the sooiety in which 
he lives ; it is beoause in no other way can the original im- 
pulses he displaced by those of late growth to the degree 
required by public utility, that Nature, indifferent to our hap- 
piness, indifferent to our morals, hut sedulous of our survival, 
commends disinterested virtue to our praotioe by decking it 
out in all the splendor whioh the speoifionlly ethioal sentiments 
alone are capable of supplying. Could wo imagine the ohxono- 
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logloal order of the evolutionary process reversed i if courage 
and abnegation had been the qualities first needed, earliest de- 
veloped, and therefore most deeply rooted in the ancestral 
organism, while selfishness, cowardice, greediness, and lust 
represented impulses required only at a later stage of physical 
and intellectual development, doubtless we should find the 
“elevated ” emotions whioh now orystallize round the first set of 
attributes transferred without alteration or amendment to the 
second ; the preooher would expend his eloquenoe in warning 
us against exoessive indulgence in deeds of self-immolation, to 
whioh, like the “ worker ” ant, we should be driven by inherited 
instinot, and in exhorting us to the performance of actions and 
the cultivation of habits from whioh we now unfortunately find 
it only too difficult to abstain. 

Kant, as we all know, compared the Moral Law to the starry 
heavens, and found them both sublime. It would, on the 
naturalistic hypothesis, be more to the purpose to compare it to 
the protective blotoheB on the beetle’s back, and to find them 
both ingenious. But how on this view is the “ beauty of holi* 
ness ” to retain its luster in the minds of those who know so 
muoh of its pedigree ? In despite of theories, mankind — even 
instructed mankind — may indeed long preserve uninjured 
sentiments whioh they have learned in their most impressionable 
years from those they love best ; but if while they are being 
taught the supremacy of oonsoienoe and the austere majesty of 
duty, they are also to be taught that these sentiments and 
beliefs are merely samples of the complicated contrivances, 
many of them mean and many of them disgusting, wrought 
into the physioal or into the sooial organism by the shaping 
forces of selection and elimination, assuredly muoh of the 
efficacy of these moral lessons will be destroyed, and the con- 
tradiction between ethical sentiment and naturalistic theory 
will remain intrusive and perplexing, a oonstaut stumbling 
blook to those who endeavor to combine in one harmonious 
creed the bare explanations of Biology and the lofty claims of 
Ethics . 1 

1 It may perhaps be thought that In this section I have too confidently 
assumed that morality, or, more etrlotly, the moral sentiments (Including among 
these the feeling of authority which attaehes to ethtonl Imperatives) are duA to 
the working of natural sclootlon. I have no desire to dogmatize on a subject on 
whioh It Is the hustnoss of the Biologist and Anthropologist to pronounce. Blit 
It seems difficult to believe that natural selection should not have had the most 
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II. 

Unfortunately for my reader, it is not possible wholly to 
omit from this section some references to the questionings which 
duster round the time-worn debate on Determinism and Free 
Will ; but my remarks will be brief, and as little tedious as 
may be. 

I have nothing here to do with the truth or untruth of either 
of the contending theories. It is sufficient to remind the 
reader that on the naturalistic view, at least, free will is an 
absurdity, and that those who hold that view are hound to 
believe that every decision at which mankind have arrived, and 
every consequent action whioh they have performed, was 
implicitly determined by the quantity and distribution of the 
various forms of matter and energy which preceded the birth 
of the solar system. In foot, no doubt remains that every 
individual, while balancing between two oourses, is under the 
inevitable impression that he is at liberty to pursue either, and 
that it depends upon “himself** and himself alone, “himself** 
as distinguished from life character, his desires, his surroundings, 
and his antecedents, whioh of the offered alternatives he will 
elect to pursue. I do not know that any explanation has been 
proposed of this singular illusion. I venture with eome 
diffidence to suggest as a theory provisionally adequate perhapB 
for soientiflo purposes, that the phenomenon is due to the same 
oause as so many other beneficent oddities in the organic world, 
namely, to natural selection. To on animal with no self-oon- 
sciousness a sense of freedom would evidently be unnecessary, 
if not, indeed, absolutely unmeaning. But as soon os'self-con- 
Boiousness is developed, Os soon as man begins to reflect, how- 
ever orndely and imperfeotly, upon himself and the world in 
whioh he lives, deliberation, volition, and the sense of respon- 
sibility beoomo wheelB in .the ordinary machinery by which 

# 

important share in producing and making permanent things bo obviously useful. 
If the reader prefers to take the opposite view and to regard moral sentiments 
ns “ accidental,” he may do so without on that account being obliged to differ 
from my general argument He will then, of course, class morel sentiments 
with the rcsthetlo emotions. 

Of course I make no Attempt to trace the onuses of the variations on which 
selective action baa worked, nor to distinguish between the moral sentiments, 
an inclination to or an aptitude for which has been bred into fhaphyitcal organ- 
ism of man or some races, of men, and thow which have been wrought only 
into the social organism of the family* the tribe* or the atahv 
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species-preserving notions are produced ; and ns these psycho- 
logical states would he weakened or neutralized if they were 
nooompanied by the immediate consciousness that they were os 
rigidly determined by their antecedents as any other effects by 
any other causes, benevolent Nature steps in and by a process 
of selective slaughter makes the consciousness in snob circum- 
stances practically impossible. The spectacle of all mankind 
suffering under the delusion that in their decision they are 
free, when, os a matter of fact, they are nothing of the kind, 
must certainly appear extremely ludiorous to any superior 
observer, were it possible to oonoeive, on the naturalistic 
hypothesis, that suoh observers should exiBt ; and the comedy 
oould not be otherwise than greatly relieved and heightened by 
the performances of the small sect of philosophers who, know- 
ing perfectly as an abstraot truth that freedom is an absurdity, 
yet in moments of balanoe and deliberation fall into the vulgar 
error, as if they were savages or idealists. 

The roots of a superstition so ineradicable must lie deep in 
the groundwork of our inherited organism, and must, if not now, 
at least in the first beginning of self-consciousness, have been 
essential to the welfare of the raoe which entertained it. Yet it 
may perhapB be thought that this requires us to attribute to 
the dawn of intelligence ideas which are notoriously of late 
development ; and that as the primitive man knew nothing of 
“invariable sequences w or “universal causation," he could in 
no wise be embarrassed in the struggle for existence by reoog- 
nizing that ho and his proceedings were us absolutely deter- 
mined by their antecedents as sticks and atones. It is of course 
true that in any formal or philosophionl shape such ideas would 
he as remote from the intelligence of the savage as the differen- 
tial calculus. But it con nevertheless hardly be denied that in 
some shape or other there must he implicitly present to his oon- 
soiouaness the sense of freedom, since his fetiohism largely 
consists in attributing to inanimate objeots the spontaneity 
whioh he finds in himself; and it seems equally oertain that 
the sense, I will not say of 00ns traint, but of inevitablenew, 
would be os embarrassing to a savage in the act of ohoice, as 
it would to his more cultivated descendant, and would be not 
less productive of that moral impoverishment whioh, as 1 pro- 
ceed briefly to point out, determinism is calculated to produce . 1 

x It BBema to be regarded as quite simple and natural that this attribution 
of human spontaneity to inanimate objeots should bo the first stage in the Inter- 
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And heie I am anxious to avoid any appearance of the 
exaggeration which as I think has sometimes characterized dis- 
cussions upon this subjeot. I admit that there is nothing in 
idle theory which need modify the substanoe of the Moral Law. 
That which Duty prescribes, or the “ Practical Reason ” recom- 
mends, is equally prescribed and recommended whether our 
aotual decisions are or are not irrevocably bound by a causal 
chain which reaohes back in unbroken retrogression through 
a limitless past. It may also be admitted that no argument 
against good resolutions or virtuous endeavors oan fairly be 
founded upon neoessitarian doctrines. No doubt he who makes 
either good resolutions or virtuous endeavors does so because 
(on the determinist theory} he oould not do otherwise ; but 
none the less may these play an important part among the ante- 
cedents by whioh moral actions are ultimately produced. An 
even stronger admission may, I think, be properly made. There 
is a fatalistic temper of mind found in some of the greatest men 
t of aotion, religious and irreligious, in which the sense that all 
that happens is foreordained does in no way weaken the energy 
of volition, bat only adds a finer temper to the courage. It 

pratation of the external world, and that It should be only after the Uniformity 
of material nature had been conclusively established by long and laborious expe- 
rience that the same principles were applied to the Inner experience of man him- 
self. But in truth unless man In the very earliest stages of his development had 
believed himself to be free, precisely the opposite order of discovery might have 
been anticipated. Even now oiir means of external investigation are so Imper- 
fect that It is rather a stretch of language to say uhat the theory of uniformity Is 
In accordance with experience, much less that it Is established by it» On the 
contrary, the more refined ore our experiments, the more elaborate are our pre- 
cautions, the more difficult Is It to obtain results absolutely Identical with each 
other qualitatively as well as quantitatively. So far therefore as mere observa- 
tion goes, Nature seems to be always aiming at a uniformity which she never 
qnJto succeeds In attaining; and though it Js no doubt true that the differences 
are due to errors In the observations and not to errore In Nature, this manifestly 
cannot be proved by the observations themselves, but only by a theory estab- 
lished independently of the observations, and by whioh these may be corrected 
and interpreted. But a man's own motives for acting in a particular my at a 
particular time aie simple compared with the complexities of the material world, 
and to himself at least might be known (one wculd suppose) with reasonable 
certainty. Here, then (were it not for the inveteiato Illusion, old as self-con- 
Bolousneas itself, that at the moment of choioe no uniformity of antecedents need 
insure a uniformity of consequences), would have been the natural starting point 
and suggestion of a theory of causation which, as experience ripened and knowl- 
edge grew, might have gradually extended Itself to the universe at large. Man 
would In faot have had nothing more to do than to apply to the chaotic complex 
of the macrocosm the principles of rigid and unchanging law by which be had 
discovered the microcosm to be governed, 
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nevertheless remains the faot fcliafc the persistent realization of 
the dootrine that voluntary deoisions are as completely deter- 
mined by external and (if you go far enough book) by material 
conditions as involuntary ones, is wholly inconsistent with the 
sense of personal responsibility, and that with the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is bound up the moral will. Nor is this all. 
It may be a small matter that determinism should render it 
wholly absurd to feel righteous indignation at the misoonduot 
of other people. It oannot be wholly without importance that 
it should render it equally absurd to feel righteous indignation 
at our own. Self-condemnation, repentance, remorse and the 
whole train of cognate emotions are really so useful for the pro- 
motion of virtue that it is a pity to find them at a stroke thus 
deprived of all reasonable foundation, and reduced, if they are 
to survive at all, to the position of amiable but unintelligent 
weaknesses. It is clear, moreover, that these emotions if they 
are to fall will not fall alone, What is to become of moral 
admiration 7 The virtuous man will indeed oontinue to deserve 
and to receive admiration of a certain kind — the admiration,* 
namely, whioh we justly aooord to a well-made machine j but 
this is a very different sentiment from that at present evoked 
by the heroio or the saintly ; and it is therefore much to be 
feared that, at least in the region of the higher feelings, the 
world will be much impoverished by the effective spread of 
sound, naturalistic dootrine. 

No doubt this oonfliot between a creed whioh olaims intel- 
lectual assent and emotions whioh have their root and justifi- 
cation in beliefs whioh are deliberately rejeoted,' is greatly 
mitigated by the preoious faculty whioh the human race 
enjoys of quietly ignoring the logical oonsequenoes of its 
own accepted theories. If the abBtraot reason by whioh suoh 
theories are oontrived always ended in producing a practice 
corresponding to them, natural selection would long ago have 
killed off all those who possessed abstroot reason. If a com- 
plete aooord between praotioe and speculation were required 
of us, philosophers would long ago have been eliminated. 
Nevertheless the persistent contradiction between that whioh 
is thought to ba true, and that which is felt to be noble and of 
good report, not only produoes a sense of moral unrest in the 
individual, but makes it impossible for u6 to avoid the oonolu- 
sion that the creed whioh leads to Buoh results is somehow 
unsuited for “ suoh beings as we are in suoh a world as ourB.” 
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III. 

There is thus a oonfliot between the sentiments associated 
with and subservient to morality, and the nnturolistio aooounb 
of their origin. It remains to ask what relation to Ethios, or, 
more strictly, to etbioal imagination, has the teaching of Natu- 
ralism on the final results of human endeavor. 

This is plainly not a question of small or subsidiary impor- 
tance. That the ends prescribed by morality should be mutu- 
ally consistent, and that they should he adequate, are demands 
winch to me seem at least legitimate, and which, whether le- 
gitimate or not, will oertainly be made. On the naturalistic 
theory can we say that they are either one or the other? 

The question about consistency will be answered variously 
according to the particular, ethical theory held by the answerer. 
Personally I answer it in the negative, because I agree with 
those who think that “reasonable self-love” has a legitimate, 
though doubtless subordinate, position among ethical ends, that 
* as a matter of faot it is a virtue wholly incompatible with what 
is commonly called selfishness, and that sooiety suffers not from 
having too muoh of it but from having too little. If this be 
so, it is manifest, as has often been pointed out, that, until the 
world undergoes a very remarkable transformation, n complete 
harmony, between “ egoism ” and “ altruism,” between the pur- 
suit of the highest happiness for one’s self and the highest hap- 
piness for other people, oan never be provided by a oreed whioh 
refuses to admit that the deedB done and the character formed 
in this life oan flow over into another, and there permit a recon- 
ciliation and an adjustment between the conflicting principles 
whioh are not always possible here. To those again who hold 
(as I think, erroneously) both that the “ greatest happiness for 
the greatest number ” is the right end of action, and also that 
as a matter of faot every agent invariably pursues his own, a 
Heaven and a Hell, which Should make it oertaln that princi- 
ple and interest were always in agreement, would seem almost a 
necessity. N ot otherwise, neither by education, public opinion, 
nor positive law, oan there be any assured harmony produced 
between that which man must do by the constitution of his 
will, and that whioh he ought to do according to the prompt- 
ings of his conscience.'- On the other hand, it must be aoknowl* 
edged that those moralists who are of opinion that “altruistic” 
ends alone are worthy of being described as moral, and that man 
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is not incapable of pursuing them without any Belf-regarding 
motives, require no future life to eke- out their praotioal system. 
But even they would probably not be unwilling to admit with 
the rest of the world that there is something jarring to the 
moral sense in a comparison between the distribution of happi- 
ness and the distribution of virtue, and that no better mitiga- 
tion of the diffloulty has yet been suggested than that whioh 
is provided by a system of future “ rewards and punish' 
ments." 

With this bare indication of some of the points whioh 
naturally suggest themselves in connection with this port of 
the subject, I pass on to the more interesting problem raised 
by the second question, that which is concerned with the 
emotional adequaoy of the ends prescribed by naturalistio 
ethics. And to oonsider this to the best advantage I will 
assume that we are dealing with an ethical system which 
puts these ends at their highest— charged, os it wero, to the 
full with all that on the naturalistio theory they ore oapable „ 
of containing. I take as my text, therefore, no narrow or 
egoistio soheme, but will assume that in the perfection and 
felicity of the sentient creation, embracing within its ample 
margin every minor issue, we may find in all Us completeness 
the all-inblusive objeot prescribed by morality for human en- 
deavor. Does tliis, then, or does it not, supply us with all 
that is needed to satisfy our ethioal imagination ? Does it, or 
does it not, provide ub with an ideal end not merely vast enough 
to exhaust our energies but enough to satisfy our aspirations ? 

At first sight the question may seem absurd. The objeot 
is admittedly worthy ; it is admittedly beyond our reach. The 
unwearied efforts of countless generations, the slow accumula- 
tion of inherited experience, may, to those who find themselves 
able to read optimism into evolution, promise some faint ap- 
proximation to the millennium at som$ far distant epooh. How, 
then, dan we, whose own contribution to the groat result must 
be at the beBt insignifioant, at the worst nothing or worse than 
nothing, presume to think that the prescribed objeot is less than 
adequate to our highest emotional requirements? The reason 
is plain : our idealB ore framed not aooording to the measure 
of our performances, but according to. the measure of our 
thoughts ; and our thoughts about the world in whioh we live 
tend, under the influence of increasing knowledge, constantly 
to dwarf our estimate of the importance of man, if man be in- 
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deed no more then a phenomenon among phenomena, a natural 
objeofc among other natural objects. 

For what is man looked at from this point of view ? Time 
was when his tribe and its fortunes were enough to exhaust the 
energies and to bound the imagination of the primitive sage. 
The gods’ peouliar care, the oentral objeot of an attendant uni- 
verse, that for whioh the sun shone and the dew fell, to whioh 
the stars in their oourses ministered, it drew its origin in the 
past from divine anoeBtors, and might by divine favor be des- 
tined to an indefinite existence of success and triumph in the 
future. 

These ideas represent no early or rudimentary stage in the 
human thought, yet have we left them far behind. The family, 
the tribe, the nation, are no longer enough to Absorb our in- 
terests. Man — past, present, and future — lays claim to our 
devotion. What, then, can we say of him 7 Man, so far as 
natural soienoe by itself is able to teaoh us, is no longer tire 
final oause of the universe, the heaven-desoended heir of all 
the ages. His very existence is an aooident, his Btory a brief 
and discreditable episode in the life of qne of the meanest of 
the planets. Of the combination of aauses which first converted 
a dead organic compound into the living progenitors of hu- 
manity, soience, indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is enough 
that from such beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaugh- 
ter, fit nurses of the future lords of oreation, have gradually 
evolved, after infinite travail, a race with consoienoe enough to 
feel that it is vile, and intelligence enough to know that it is 
insignifloant. We survey the past, and see that its history is 
of blood and tsars, of helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of 
Stupid acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We sound the 
future, and learn that after a period, long compared with the 
individual life, but short indeed compared with the divisions of 
time open to our investigation, the energies of our system will 
deony, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, 
tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the race whioh has 
for a moment disturbed its solitude. Man will go down into 
the pit, and all hia thoughts will perish. The uneasy con- 
sciousness whioh in this obscure comer has for a brief space 
broken the oontented silence of the Universe will he at rest. 
Matter will know itself' no longer. “ Imperishable monuments ” 
and “immortal deeds,” death itself, and love stronger than 
death, will be as though they had never been. Nor will any- 
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thing that it he better or be worse for oil that the labor, genius, 
devotion, and suffering of man have striven through countless 
generations to effect. 

It is no reply to say that the snbstanoe of the moral law 
need suffer ho change through any modification of our views 
of man’B plaoe in the Universe. This may he true, but it is 
irrelevant. We desire, and desire most passionately when we 
are most ourselves, to give our service to that which is univer- 
sal, and to that which is abiding. Of what moment is it, then 
(from this point of view), to be assured of the fixity of idle 
Moral Law, when it and the sentient world, where alone it has 
any significance, ore alike destined to vanish utterly away 
within periods trifling beside those with which the Geologist 
and the Astronomer lightly deal in the course of their habitual 
speculations? No doubt to uc ordinary men in our ordinary 
moments considerations like these may seem far off and of 
little meaning. In the hurry and bustle of everyday life death 
itself — the death of the individual — seems shadowy and un- 
real: how muoh more shadowy, how muoh less real, that re- 
moter hut not less oertoin death whioh must some day overtake 
the race I Yet, after all, it is in moments of reflection that 
the worth of creeds may best be tested 5 it is through moments 
of reflection that they come into living and effectual contact 
with our active life. It oannot, therefore, be a matter to us of 
small moment that, as we learn to survey the material world 
with a wider vision, as we more dearly measure the true pro- 
portions which man and his performances bear to the ordered 
Whole, our practical ideal gets relatively dwarfed and beggared, 
till we may well feel inclined to Ask whether so transitory and 
so unimportant an accident in the general scheme of things as 
the fortunes of the human race can any longer satisfy aspirations 
and emotions nourished upon beliefs in the Everlasting and the 
Divine. 


SONGS OP SEVEN . 1 

By JEAN INGBLOW. 

[Jeas Ihoblow, ft popular English pool and novelist, was horn In 1830 at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, where liar father was a banker. Her first book, "A Rhym- 
ing Chronicle of Incidents end Peelings " (I860), was published anonymously, 

1 By poriulstrton of B. Tngolow and Longmans, Groan £ Co. 
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and her second, " Poems" (1868), which Included “ The High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire," attained instant success. Later works are: "A Story of 
Doom," collected poems; "Poems of the Old Days and the New"; and tko 
novels "Oil the Skclltge," "Feted to he Free," " Don John," and "Sarah do 
Berenger.” Mlsa Ingelow died at Kensington, July 10, 1807.] 


Seven times One. Exultation. 

Thebe’s no dew left on the daisies and olover, 

There’s no rain left in heaven : 

I've said my « seven timeB ” over aud over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old, I oan write a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done ; 

The lambs play always, they know no better; 

They are only one times one. 

0 moon I in the night I have soon you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright! ah, bright! but your light is failing, — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 

You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven 
That God has hidden your face 7 

1 hope if yon have you will soon be forgiven. 

And shine again in your place. 


0 velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 

You've powdered your legs with gold I 
0 brave marsh marybuds, rioh and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold I 

0 columbine, open your folded wrapper, 

Where two twifi turtledoves dwell I 

0 ouokoopint, toll me the purple dapper 
That hangs in your dear green bell I 

And show me your nest with the young ones in it; 
I will not steal them away; 

1 am old 1 you may trust me, linnet, linnet — 

I am seven times one to-day. 
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Seven times Two. Romance. 

You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your changes, 
How many soever they be, 

And let the brown meadow lark’s note os he ranges 
Gome over, come over to me. 

Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by swelling 
No magical sense oonveys, 

And bells have forgotten their old art of telling 
The fortune of future days. 

“Turn again, turn again,” onoe they rang cheerily, 
While a boy listened alone ; 

Made his heart yearn again, musing eo wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 

Poor bells! I forgive yon; your good days are over, 
And mine, they are yet to be ; 

No listening, no longing shall aught, aught discover 
You leave the story to mo. 

The foxglove shoots out of the green-matted heather 
Preparing her hoods of enow ; 

She was idle, and Blept till the sunshiny weather : 

0 children, take long to grow. 

I wish and I wish that the spring would go faster, 
Nor long Bummer bide so late ; 

And I oould grow on like the foxglove and aster, 

For some things are ill to wait. 

I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head ; 

“ The ohild is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said.” 

I wait for my story — the birds oannot sing it, 

Not one, as he sits on the tree ; 

The bells oannot ring it, but loug'years, 0 bring it! 
Suob as I wish it to be. 
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Sbvbk times These. Love. 

I leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover. 

Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the gate; 
u Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush I 0 sweet nightingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 

Nor my love he is late I 


u The skies in the darkness stoop nearer And nearer, 

A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree, 

The fall of the water oomes sweeter, domes dearer : 

To what art thoa listening, and what dost thou see ? 
Let the star dusters grow, 

Let the sweet waters flow, 

And oroBB quickly to me. 


M You night moths that hover where honey brims over 
From Byoamore blossoms, or settle or sleep ; 

You glowworms, shine out, and the pathway discover 
To him that oomes darkling along the rough steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, 

Nor the time runs to waste, 

And my love lieth deep — 


"Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one lover, 

Fve oonned thee an answer, it waits thee to-night” 

By the sycamore passed he, and through the white dover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight; 
Bnt I'll love him more, more 
Than e'er wife loved before, 

Be the days dark or bright 


Seven times Nona. Mathbnitv. 

Heigh-ho I daisies and buttercups, 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and toll I 
When tiie wind wakes how they rook in the grasses, 
And donee with the oudkoobnds slender and small I 
Here’s two bonny beys, and here’s mother’s own lasses 
Eager to gather them all. 
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Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups ! 

Mother shall thread them a daisy chain; 

Sing them a song of the pretty hedge sparrow, 

That loved her brown little ones, loved them full fain: 
Sing, “ Heart, thou art wide though the house be but 
narrow w — 

Sing once, and sing it again, 

Heigh-ho I daisies and buttercups, 

Sweet wagging cowslips they bend and they bow; 

A ship Bails afar over warm ocean waters, 

And baply oue musing doth stand at her prow. 

0 bonny brown sons, and 0 sweet little daughters, 
Maybe be thinks on yon now 1 

Heigh-ho I daisies and buttercups, 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall I 
A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 

And fresh hearts unoonsoious of sorrow and thrall i 
Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its measure, 
God that is over us all l 


Shyer times Five, 'Widowhood. 

I Bleep and rest, my heart makes moon 
Before I am well awake ; 

“Let me bleed I 0 let me alone, 

Since I must not break I w 

For children wake, though fathers sleep 
With a stone at foot and head ; 

0 sleepless God, forever keep, 

Keep both living and dead j 

1 lift mine eyes, and what to see 
And a world happy and fair I 

I have not wished it to mourn with me-**' 
Comfort is not there. 

0 what anear but golden brooms, 

But a waste of reedy rills l 

0 what afar but the fine glooms 
On the rare blue hills I 
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1 shall nob die, hut live forlore — 
How bitter it is to parti 

0 to meet thee, my love, onoe morel 
0 my heart, my heart f 

Ho more to hear, no more to see I 

0 that an echo might wake 

And waft one note of thy psalm to me 
Ere my heartstrings break 1 

1 should know it how faint soe’er, 
And with angel voieeB blent j 

0 onoe to feel thy spirit anear; 

1 could be content) 

Or onoe between the gates of gold, 
While an entering angel trod, 

But onoe — thee sitting to behold 
On the hills of God I 


Bavas times Six, Giving in Maebiage. 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To watoh, and- then to lose: 

To see my bright ones disappear, 

Drawn up like morning dews — 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To watoh, and then to lose : 

This have I done when God drew near 
Among his own to choose. 

To hear, to heed, to wed, 

And with, thy lord depart 
In tears that he, as soon as shed, 

Will let no longer smart. — 

To hear, to heed, to wed. 

This while thou didst I smiled. 

For now it was not God who said, 

' "Mother, give mb thy child.” 

0 fond, 0 fool, and blind I 
To God I gave with tears; 

But when a man like grace Would duct , 
My soul pat by her fears— 
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0 fond, 0 fool, and blind I 

God guards in happier spheres; 

That man will guard where he did bind 
Is hope fox unknown years. 

To hear, to heed, to wed, 

Fair lot that maidens choose, 

Thy mother's tendered words ore said, 
Tliy fooe no more she views s 
Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 

She doth in naught accuse ; 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear. 

To love — and then to lose. 


Seven times Seven. Longing bob Home, 


i. 

A song of a boat : — 

There was once a boat on a billow, 

Lightly she rooked to her port remote, 

And the foam was white in her wake like snow, 

And her frail mast bowed when the breeze would blow, 
And bent like a wand of willow. 

ii. 

I shaded mine eyeB one day when a boat 
Went oouxtesying over Idle billow, 

I marked her oourse till a dancing mote 
She faded out on the moonlit foam, 

And I stayed behind in the dear-loved home; 

And my thoughts all day were about the boat, 

And my dreams upon the pillow. 

in. 

I pray you hear my song of a boat, 

For it iB but short i — 

My boat you shall find none fairer afloat, 

In river or port. 

Long I looked out for the lad she bore. 

On the open desolate sea, 

And I think ho sailed to the heavenly shore, 

For he came not hack to me — 

Ah mel 
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IV. 

A song of a nest; — 

There was once a nest in a hollow : 

Down in the mosses and knotgrass pressed, 
Soft and warm, and fall to the brim — 
Vetohes leaned over it purple and dim, 

With butteroup buds to follow. 

v. 

1 pray you hear my song of a nest, 

For it is not long : — 

You Bhall never light, in a summer quest, 
The bushes among — ■ 

Shall never light on a prouder sitter, 

A fairer neBtfnl, nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That windlike did oome and go. 


VI. 

I had a nestful once of my own, 

Ah, happy, happy 1 1 

Bight dearly I loved them: bub when they were grown 
They spread out their wings to fly — 

0, one after one they flew away 
Ear up to the heavenly blue, 

To the better country, the upper day, 

And— I wish I was going too. 


m 

I pray you what is the nest to me, 

My empty nest ? 

And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the west? 

Gan I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good flmn has sailed ? 

Gan I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hope hath failed ? 

Nay, hut the port where my sailor went, 

And the land where my nestlings be ! 

There is the home where my thoughts are sent, 
The only home for me — 

Ah me! 
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SUPERVISION AND CONTROL OF OTHER WORLDS . 1 

By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

(From "ptkev Worlds than Ours. 11 ) 

[Eiohabd Anthony Phootoh j An English astronomer and author ; horn 
in Chelsea, March 23, 1837 ; died in Now York olty, September 12, 1389. He 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, read law for a time, and from 
1903 devoted himself to the study of astronomy and mathematics. He af toiv 
ward taught in private schools, lectured, and traveled, settling in America in 
1881. His published volumes avo fifty-seven in number. Among the more 
notable are: 44 Other Worlds tirnu Ours” (1870), 44 The Orbs around Us” 
(1872), 41 The Borderland of Science” (1878), 44 Myths and Marvels of Astron- 
omy” (1877), 44 The Universe of Stars” (1878), “The Poetry of Astronomy” 
(1880), “Familiar Science Studies” (1882), “The Seasons” (1886), and “Half- 
hours with the Stars ” (1887). His greatest work, 44 New ftud Old Astronomy,” 
was left unfinished at the time of his death, and was completed by Arthur 
Gowper Ranyard, being published in 1802.] 

It is a peculiarity of the subject of other worlds than ours" 
that it suggests, more strikingly than any other, oertaiu diffi- 
culties in connection with conceptions os to supervision and 
oontrol exeroiaed over the universe. 

Let us consider definitely (even though we must be unable 
to conoeive dearly or at all) the infinities we have to deal with. 

We know that space must be infinite. If the region amid 
which stars and nebula are scattered in inoonoeivable profu- 
sion be limited, if beyond lies on all sides a vast void, or if, 
instead, there be material bounds inolosing the universe of 
worlds on every hand, yet where are the limits of void or 
bound ? Infinity of spaoe, oocupied or unoccupied, then, must 
undoubtedly be. Of this infinity it has been finely said that 
its oenter is everywhere, its boundary nowhere. Now, whether 
within thiB infinity of space there be an infinity of matter is a 
question which we oannot so certainly answer. Only, if we 
were to accept this os certain, that the proportion whioh un- 
occupied bears to oocupied spaoe oannot be infinitely great, — 
a view whidi at least seems reasonable and probable, — then 
it would follow that matter as well as spaoe must be infinite, 
since any finite proportion of infinity must itself also be infinite. 

Time also must undoubtedly be infinite. If the portion of 
time whioh has hitherto been, or whioh will hereafter he, occu- 
pied with tho occurrence of events (of whatever sort) were pre- 

1 By permission of Longmans, Green & Go. (Price 8a 0A) 
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ceded and will be followed by a vest void interval, yet there 
can be neither beginning nor end to either of those boun ding 
voids. Infinity of time, occupied or unoooupied, there must 
undoubtedly be. And though it is not possible for ns to know 
oertoinly that there has been no beginning, or that there will 
be no end to that portion of time which is oooupied with the 
occurrence of events (of whatever sort), yet it appears so un- 
reasonable to oonoeive that unoooupied time bears an infinitely 
great proportion to oooupied time that we seem led to the con- 
clusion that oooupied time is infinite — or, more definitely, that 
there has been no beginning and will be no end to the sequence 
of events throughout the infinitely extended universe. 

Now to oonoeive of limits to the wisdom and power of One 
whose realm is infinite in extent and in duration is obviously 
to oonolude that the Ruler is infinitely incompetent to rule 
over His kingdom ; for there can he no relation between the 
finite and the infinite save the relation of infinite disproportion. 

Senses suoh as we have we can no more attribute to suoh 
a Ruler than we can assign to Him hands and feet. Nor can 
we oonoeive in what way He oan he cognizant of material pro- 
cesses which we only reoognize through their material effects. 
Yet we can Boaroely oonoeive of Him as other than cognizant 
of all those processes by whioh our senses oan be afifeoted. 

But before considering the nature of suoh a Being’s super- 
vision of His universe, we mayprooeed a step further. The 
senses we possess are sufficient to indicate to us the possible 
existence of senses not merely far more acute, but of a wholly 
different kind. By the sense of touch, for instance, we can 
indeed reoognize the feeling of heat; hut it is easy to oonoeive 
of a sense (analogous to that by which light is made to teaoh 
us of the aspeot of external objects) enabling men to judge of 
the figure, substance, internal structure, and other qualities of 
an objoot by the action of the heat waves proceeding from it. 

Or again, eleotrioifcy, inBt&ad either of light or of heat, might 
be the means of oommunicating intelligence as to the qualities 
of objeots. We oan oonoeive also of a sense bearing the same 
analogy to Bight that the speokosoope bears to the telesoope. 
And a hundred kinds of sense, or in other words a hundred 
modes of receiving- intelligence about what exists or is going - • 
on around us, might lie readily conceived. 

Yet once more, we know that reason is able to range beyond 
the notion of the senses. Man is able to assure himself that. 
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events have happened which yet have produced no direct effect 
upon any of his senses. By the exeroise of reason he becomes 
as well assured of such events as though they had actually 
passed before his eyes. An analogous power, but infinite in 
degree, infinitely rapid in its operation, and infinite in the ex- 
tent of space and time over which it ranges, we may conceive 
to be possessed by a true Ruler over the universe. 

And now let ns notice some of the conclusions to whioh 
these considerations tend. 

Let us first deal with the teachings of that sense which is 
the most far reaching of all the faculties given to man — the 
sense of sight. 

In a little treatise oalled “The Stars and the Earth,” pub- 
lished anonymously several years since, some results of modern 
disooveries respecting light were dealt with in a very interest- 
ing manner. I propose to follow the path of thought indicated 
in that treatise, as a fitting introduction to wider oonoeptions 
of supervision and oontrol over the universe. 

We know from R&mers researches, and even more surely* 
from the phenomenon termed the aberration of the fixed stars, 
that light does not travel with infinite velooity. Its speed is 
indeed so enormous that, compared with every form of motion 
with whioh we are familiar, the velocity of light appears in- 
finitely great. In a single second light traverses a space equal 
to eight times the oiroumferenoe of the earth; and therefore 
in traveling from any visible object on the earth to the eye of 
a terrestrial observer, light occupies a space of tame indefinitely 
short. Yet even as regards auoh objects os these, light has 
occupied a real intorval of time, however minute, in renohing 
the eye 5 insomuch that we Bee objects not os they are at the 
moment we peToeivo them, but as they were the minutest frac- 
tion of a second before. 

Raising our eyes from the earth to regard the celestial 
objeots, we find, in place of the indefinitely minute interval 
before considered, a really appreciable space of time oooupied 
by light in carrying to ns information as to the condition of 
those distant orbs. From the moon light takeB little more 
than a second and a quarter in reaching us ; so that we obtain 
sufficiently early information of the condition of our satellite. 
But light oooupies more than eight minutes in reaching us 
from the sun 5 n longer or shorter interval in traveling to us 
from Mercury, Venus, and Mars, aooording to the position of 
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these planets; from about thirty-five to about fifty minutes 
in reaching us from Jupiter ; about an hour and twenty min- 
utes on the average in speeding across the great gap which 
separates us from Saturn ; while we receive intelligence from 
Uranus and Neptune only after intervals respectively twice 
and three times as great as that whioh light takes in reaohing 
us from the ringed planet. 

Thus, if we could at any instant view the whole range of 
the solar system as distinctly as we see Jupiter or Mars when 
in opposition, the scene presented to us would not indicate the 
real aspect of the solar system at that, or indeed at any defi- 
nite, instant. Precisely as a daily newspaper gives us a later 
aooount of what is going on in London than of events happen- 
ing in the provinces, of these than of events on the Continent, 
and of these again than of occurrences taking plaoe in Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa, or Australasia, so the intelligence brought 
by light respecting the various members of the solar system 
belongs to different epochs. If man had powers of vision, 
enabling him to wateh what is taking place on the different 
planets of the solar system, it is blear that events of the 
utmost importance might have transpired — under his very 
eyes, so to Bpeak— while yet he remained wholly unconscious 
of their occurrence. Or, to invert the illustration, if an 
observer on Neptune could see all that is taking plaoe on the 
earth, he might remain for hours quite unconscious of an event 
important enough to affeot the welfare of a whole continent, 
though that event should happen under his eyes, and his visual 
powers he suoh as I have supposed. We oan imagine, for 
example, an observer on Neptune watching the battle of 
Waterloo from the eariy dawn until the hour when Napoleon’s 
heart was yet full of hope, and our great captain was watching 
with ever-growing anxiety, as oharge after oharge threatened 
to destroy the squares on whose steadfastness depended the 
fate of a continent. W6 oan ooneeive how full of interest that • 
scene would have been to an intelligent Neptunian, and how 
eagerly he would have watched the maneuvers of either army, 
and also, what neither army knew of, the approach of Bluoher 
with hiB Prussians. Yet while our Neptunian would thus 
have traced the progress of the battle from his distant world, 
the conflict -would in reality have been long sinee decided, the 
final oharge of the British army accomplished, the Imperial 
Guard destroyed, Napoleon fugitive, and the Prussians, who 
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to the Neptunian would be Been still struggling through 
muddy roads toward the Held of battle, would have been 
relentlessly pursuing the scattered army .of Prance. 

It is, however, when we pass beyond the limits of the solar 
system that the non-contemporoneous nature of the Boene 
presented to us heoomes moat striking. Here we have to deal 
not with seoonds, minutes, or hours, but with years, decades, 
and centuries. Prom the nearest of the fixed stars light takes 
fully three years in traveling to the earth. Even the star 61 
Gygni is so for from us that its light only reaohes us in seven 
years. And so far as observation has hitherto gone, it seems 
unlikely that amid the whole host of heaven there are so many 
as a hundred stars — luoid or telesoopie — whose light reaohes 
us in a shorter interval of time than twelve or fifteen years. 
Whatever views we form as to the arrangement of the sidereal 
scheme, whether those usually acoepted be held to he correct, 
or whether I have been right in adopting others, there oan be 
no doubt that, among the stars revealed to us by the telescope, , 
there must be myriads wliioh lie many times farther from us 
than the bright star in Centaurus and the orb in Cygnua 
whioh have been found relatively so near. In fact, the views 
I have adopted respecting the wide range of magnitude among 
the fixed stars do not interfere in the least with the theories 
whioh have been formed as to the distanoes from beyond 
which the light of some of the stars, only just visible in power- 
ful telescopes, must be supposed to reach us. On the contrary, 
one may oonoeive, according to my views, that some of these 
■faintly seen orbs may be many times larger even than giant 
Sirius, in whioh ease the distance of sueh stars would be many 
times greater than has been hitherto supposed. Wo may oer- 
tainly assume with confidence that many stars only visible in 
powerful telesoopes shine from beyond depths wliioh light 
would occupy thousands of years in traversing. I cannot, 
indeed, go further, as astronomers have hitherto done, and say 
that the nebula must be regarded as external galaxies, and 
therefore as sending their light to us over spaoes whioh light 
must take many times as long an interval in traversing aB it 
does in traveling to us from the hounds of our own galaxy. 
But it would be to misinterpret altogether the views which I 
have formed respecting the universe to suppose that I imagine 
those distant spaces whioh astronomers have hitherto filled 
with imaginary galaxies to ba untenanted. Oil tbe contrary, 
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I liavo no doubt wliatever that galaxies resembling our own 
exist at distances infinitely exceeding those at which astrono- 
mers have placed their moBt distant nebular universes, if even 
the hounds of our own galaxy do not extend into space as far 
as the widest limits hitherto assigned to the system of nebula. 
So that I am not precluded from speaking of orbs whose light, 
though unreoognized by us, is yet ever pouring in upon die 
earth, conveying, in letters we cannot decipher or even trace, 
a message whioh has taken millions on millions of years in 
traversing the awful gulf beyond whioh lie those mysterious 
realms. 

If we conceive, then, that man’s visual powers could sud- 
denly be so increased that, without instrumental aid, he could 
look around him into the celestial depths, pieroing even to those 
outer galaxies which astronomers have seen only imaged in the 
nebulas, how wide would be the range of time presented to him 
by tire wonderful soene he would behold ! There would blaze 
c out Alpha Centauri with its reoord three years old; there the 
star in Oygnus as it existed seven years since ; the whole host 
of stars known to man would exhibit reoords ranging from a 
few years to many centuries in age ; and lastly, the external 
galaxies, which are perhaps forever hidden from the searching 
gaze of man, would reveal themselves as they were ages on 
ages before man appeared upon the earth, ages even before, 
this earth was framed into a globe ; nay, ages perhaps before 
the planetary system had begun to gather into worlds around 
its oontral orb. 

It is when we are thus contemplating in imagination the 
whole expanse of the universe, and as one almost may say the 
whole range of past time, that the author of the little treatise 
I have spoken of invites us to oonsider two processes of thought 
having sole reference to this earth on whioh. we live, and to that 
history wliioh, though all important to ourselves, seems to fade 
into suoh utter insignifloance in tlie presenoe of the grand his- 
tory of the orbs whioh lie iu uncounted millions around us. 

To a being placed on some far-distant orb, whence light 
would oooupy thousands of years to wing its flight to us, there 
would be presented, if he turned his gaze upon our earth, and 
if his vision were capable of telling him of her aspect, the pio- 
ture of events wliioh thousands of years sinoo really ooourred 
upon her surfaoe. For the light whioh left the earth at that 
time, winging its way through apooe until the account, if we 
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may eo apeak of those occurrences, is now traveling as swiftly 
as when it left our earth, but amid regions of Bpaoe removed 
from us by a light journey thousands of years in duration. 
And thus, to the observer on this distant orb, the events whioh 
happened in the far-off years would seem to be actually in 
progress. 

But now conceive that powers of locomotion commensurate 
with his wonderful powers of vision were given to this being,' 
and that in an instant of time he oould sweep through the 
enormous interval separating him from our earth, until he were 
no further from us than the moon. At the beginning of that 
tremendous journey he would be watohing events which were 
occurring thousands of years ago ; at its olose he would gaze 
upon the earth as it was one sooond ouly before he undertook 
his instantaneous flight, so that, in the course of his journey, 
he would gaze upon a suooession of events whioh had ooourred 
during those thousands of years upon the face of this little 
earth. 

The other oonoeption is less beautiful and striking — I may r 
remark, also, that it is, in a scientific sense, somewhat more 
exaot. Suppose that a being armed with suoh powers of virion 
as we have imagined Bhould watch from the neighborhood of 
our earth the progress of some interesting event. If he then 
began to travel from the earth at a rate equal to that at whioh 
light travels, he would see one phase of the event continually 
present before him, because he would always be where the 
light message recording that event was actually traveling. 
By passing somewhat less swiftly away, he would see the 
event taking place with singular slowness ; while passing away 
more swiftly, he would Bee the event occurring in inverted 
order. Suppose, for example, he was watching the battle 
of Waterloo— he could gaze on the fine picture presented by 
the Imperial Guard as they advanoed upon the English array, 
for hours, years, nay, foT centuries' or oycles 5 or he might 
watch the whole progress of the ohargo occurring so slowly 
that years might elapse between each step of the advancing 
column, and the bullets whioh mowed down their ranks might 
either seem unmoving, or else appear to wend their way with 
soaroely peroeptible motion through the air; or, finally, he 
might so wing his flight through spaoe that the Guard would 
seem to retreat, their dead men coming to life as the bullets 
passed from their woundB, until at length the Old Guard would 
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seem as it to when it began its advanoo, in the assured hope 
of deoiding Waterloo, as it had already decided so many hard- 
fought battles for its imperial chief. 

It may seem hyperoritica! to notioe scientific inexaotness 
in ideas professedly fanciful. But as the author lays some 
little Btress upon, the scientific truth of the method in which 
his fanoieB are exhibited, and as, further, he dwells upon two 
of the more obvious objections to the first conception, it may 
be well to oonsider a further objection, whioh enforces on ub a 
total ohange in the way of presenting the idea. He remarks 
that the being he has conoeived to be borne toward the earth 
through a distance so enormous would not see in a moment the 
whole history of the earth during the thousands of years con- 
sidered, but only the history of that hemisphere whioli was 
turned toward him ; while, further, all that took place under 
roofs or under cover of any sort would remain unperceived by 
him. But there is a more serious objeotion. Among the 
events whioh have taken plaoe during those thousands of years 
have been thousands of revolutions of the earth around the son, 
and more than 966 times as many rotations of the earth upon 
her axis, to say nothing of the stately sway of the earth in her 
motion of precession. So that our imaginary observer would 
in reality see the earth whirling with inconceivable rapidity 
upon its axis, and sweeping with even more tremendous 
velocity around the eun, so os to oomplete thousands of cir- 
cuits in a single second. He would see olouds forming and 
vanishing in an amazing succession of changes, all occurring in 
a single instant. And even though his powers of vision enabled 
him to pierce the oloud envelope, he would not have a consecu- 
tive presentment of the various events ocororring in any part 
of the earth, but only a haphazard succession of half-days for 
each portion of her surface. 

However, we oan easily see that, by a slight modification, 
the beautiful conception o*f our author oan be made to illustrate 
one mode at least in which the events ooourring upon our earth 
may be oonoeived to be at all timeB present to the thoughts of 
an Omnipresent Being. Imagine a sphere with a radius over 
whioh light would travel in the time which has elapsed since 
living creatures first began to move upon this earth, and having 
for oenter the place occupied by the earth at that instant.. 
Then, if we imagine millions of eyes over the surface of that 
sphere, all turned with piercing powers of vision upon the can* 
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tral earth, we see that to these eyes the earth would he pre- 
sented by the record of light, not as she is now, but as she was 
at that primeval day. Now, conceive those millions of eyes 
closing swiftly in upon the earth, but with tide peculiarity of 
movement, that, instead of being always on a sphere around a 
fixed point, they were always on a sphere around the position 
whioh was really ocoupied by the earth when the light messages 
started whioh those eyes wore receiving at the moment. Then 
if that wondrous sphere contracted in an instant, acoording to 
the law assigned it, until its myriad millions of eyes were gaz- 
ing intently on our earth from a sphere of but a few thousand 
miles in radius, the whole history of the earth, so for ns light 
oould render it, would have been in a moment of time presented 
before the myriad-eyed sphere. 

By extending these considerations to other modes in whioh 
the history of an event is recorded, so to speak, by natural pro- 
cesses, we can see that a much more complete and definite 
picture of past events than light oon oonvey must be at all , 
times present in the universe. A sense whioh oould analyze 
heat impressions, as eyesight analyzes light, would tell us not 
only what eyesight tells us, but muoh that no light messages 
can oonvey to us. At least it is conceivable that a sense of 
this Bort would enable the being provided with it to recognize 
not merely the nature of the surface of any body whose heat 
reached the organ of this sense, bat the quality of the body’s 
internal structure, processes going on within the body, or the 
nature of bodies so plaoed that eyesight would not render us 
sensible even of their existence. Eleotrioity, in like manner, 
would, avail to give information altogether distinct from that 
whioh light can impart. 

But again, the senses by whioh we judge of what is going on 
around us are, after all, merely oertain means by which we judge 
of causes by their effects. When we c say, for instance, that we 
have seeu suoh and snoh an object, or watched such and suoh an 
event, what we really imply is that we have reoognized oertain 
physical impressions which we oan only explain by the existence 
of that objeot, or by the occurrence of that event. Wo know, 
in faot, that in oertain exceptional oases impressions resembling 
those oaused by the aotuol preaenoe of an pbject, or by the aotual 
ooourrenoe of some event, may arise where no suoh objeot has 
been present, or where no suoh event lias taken place. Still, 
we commonly feel safe from error in concluding, from oertain 
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impressions oonyeyod to the mind by the agency of the senses, 
that oertftin objects have been really present, at rest or in action, 
before us. 

But then, even man, limited as are his powers, oan yet fol- 
low a series of effeots and onnses far more numerous than those 
concerned in the aot of vision } and so he oan become certain of 
the ooourrenoe of past events of which no sense he possesses 
gives him any direot information. For example, though I 
neither saw the battle of Waterloo nor heard the thunder of the 
gunB there, yet I am as oertain that the battle really took place 
as though sight and hearing hod given me diroot information on 
the matterl And when 1 inquire whenoe that certainty arises, 
I find a complicated series of events involved in my acquisition 
of the knowledge that the battle took place. My interpretation 
of the letterpress acoount of the battle involved in itself a num- 
ber of more or less complex relations, associated with the ques- 
tion of my ooniidenoe in those who taught me that oertain 
symbols represented oertain letters, that oertain combinations 
<> of letters represented certain words, and that certain wordB 
represented oertain ideas. Not to follow out the long train of 
thoughts thus suggested, it will be dear that, with regard to 
a variety of matters, the knowledge whioh any man has is asso- 
ciated with consideration of oause and effect, of general experi- 
ence, of confidence in the acoounts of others or in his own 
judgment, whioh we in reality of a highly oomplex character. 

Now we ore led by these thoughts to remember that Inde- 
pendently of those reoorda of past events whioh are continually 
present throughout the universe in processes resembling those 
whioh direotly affeot our senses, suoh events leave their record 
(even to their minutest details) in the oonsequenoes to whioh 
they have led. If a great naturalist like Huxley or Owen can 
tell by examining the tooth of a oreature belonging to some 
long-extinct raoo, not only what the characteristics of that race 
were, but the general nature of the soenery ojnid whioh suoh 
creatures lived, we see at once that a single grain of sand or a 
drop of water muBt convey to an Omniscient and Omnipresent 
Being the history of the whole world of whioh it forms part. 
Nay, why should we pause here ? The history of that world is 
in truth bound up so intimately with the history of ' the universe 
that the grain of sond or drop of water oonveys not only the 
history of the world, but with equal completeness the history 
of the whole universe. In faot, if we consider the matter atten- 
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tivoly, we see that there oannot be a single atom throughout 
spaoe whioh could have attained its present exaot position and 
state, had the history of any part of the universe, however in- 
significant, been otherwise than it has actually been, in even 
the minutest degree. 

Turning from the past to the future, we must not let the 
limited nature of our recognition of the course of future events 
prevent us from forming a just opinion as to the way in whioh 
the future is in a sense always present. We oan judge of the 
past by its effects, but we are almost utterly unable to judge of 
the future by its oauses. Yet we oannot doubt that the future 
is present in its germs, precisely as the past is present in its 
fruits. It may be regarded in fact as merely a peculiarity of 
man’s constitution that the post is more dearly present to his 
mental vision than, the future. It is easy not only to oonoeive 
that the future and the past should be equally present to intel- 
ligent creatures, but to oonoeive of a form of intelligence ao- 
oording to whioh past events would be obliterated from the 
mind as feat os they took place, while the future should he as • 
actually present os to the ordinary human mind the post is. 

In considering the Omniscient Omnipresent Being, how- 
ever, all questions of degree must be set on one side. The 
future mast he absolutely and essentially present to suoh a 
Being in its germs as the past has been shown to be in its fruits. 

If a grain of sand contains in its state, figure, and position the 
picture of the universe as it is, and the whole history of the 
universe throughout the infinite past, — and who oan doubt that 
this is so? — it contains with equal completeness the history of 
the universe throughout the infinite future. No other view is 
compatible with the assumption of infinite wisdom, and no as- 
sumption whioh limits the wisdom of a Ruler of an infinite 
universe is compatible with onr belief in the fitness of suoh a 
Buler to reign supreme over the universe. 

Obviously also every event, however trifling, must be held 
to contain in itself the whole history of the universe through- 
out the infinite past and throughout the infinite future. For 
every event, let its direct importance be what it may, is indis- 
solubly bound up with events proceeding, accompanying, and 
following it in endless series of causation, interaction, and 
effect. 

So far, then, as the supervision of a Ruler over the universe 
is concerned, we have two lines of thought, e&oh leading to the 
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recognition oi perfect supervision. In virtue (1) of the omni- 
presence, and (2) of the infinite wisdom of suoh a Euler, He 
oould see at eaoh instant the whole universe aa it has been in 
the infinite past, as it is now, and as it will be in the infinite 
future ; and this being as true of any one instant as it is of 
any other, we reoognize the operation of yet a new form of 
infinity — the infinite duration of the Ruler’s existence— to 
* render yet more inoonceivably perfect His supervision of the 
universe. 

With regard to control it need hardly be said that if a Ruler 
does exeroise control, apart from the laws assigned to His 
universe, His knowledge of the progress of past and future 
events would not therefore be oalled in question, since His own 
direot action, whether in the past or in the future, would be 
quite as inuoh the subjeot of His consciousness (to use this 
word for want of a better) as the action of His oreatures or of 
the laws He had primarily set them. 

We know that oertain laws have been assigned to the uni- 
verse, and we know also that, so far os our very limited expe- 
rience enables us to determine, these laws are never abrogated. 


soienoe. Thus we are led to the conclusion that all things 
happen according to set physical laws s and we see strong rea- 
son to believe that these laws are sufficient for the oontrol of 
all things. 

Now it seems conceivable that in reality it is only our limited 
acquaintance with the operation, of the laws of the universe 
which moires us regard them os unchanging, and, so to speak, 
inexorable. But I think that this view— though it has been 
entertained by many thoughtful men — is in reality inconsistent 
with just oonooptiong of infinite wisdom. If the wisdom of a 
Ruler of the universe, though inconceivably great, were yet 
finite, we could not suppose that the universe would have been 
so planned (still to ubo inexnot words foT want of better), and 
laws of suoh a nature assigned to it, that throughout the infin- 
ity of time all things should work well. There would then, 
undoubtedly, be continual need of adaptation, change, and re- 
modeling— of the annulment of a law here, or its suspension 
theTe — in order that the whole might not fall to rack. But 
with a Ruler infinitely wise, there should be uo such necessity. 


Here I set altogether aside, for the moment, the possibility of 
miracles (since miracles would necessarily be nommfcurel events), 
and consider only the results of experimental or observational 
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The whole scheme of the universe would be so perfect that 
direct intervention would not at any time bo required. 

To sum up, we perceive that, before a Euler omnipresent, 
omniscient, and omnipotent, the infinite past and the infinite 
future of the universe would be at all times sensibly present $ 
that each the minutest atom and every the least important 
event would exhibit before Him at each instant the perfeot 
history of the limitless post and future of the universe 5 and, 
lastly, that His infinitely perfeot oonsoiousness of the oontrol 
over all that has been, is, or will be, would be infinitely multi- 
plied ([to use tire only available expression) by the infinite 
duration throughout which His existence would exteud. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL . 1 

[Hknri FbAd4i»io Ahibm A Swiss essayist, poet, and psychologist ; born* 
In 1821 at Geneva j died In 1881. His works were comparatively unnoticed until 
the publication of bis 11 Journal," which appeared after Ills death. This was a 
personal diary wliloh Illuminated the Inmost ohuraotor of the man, and in giving 
the picture of his personality gave also the keynote of hla work. He wrote, 
besldos, a " Study of Madame de StaBl,” 11 Millet Grains," and numerous poems, 
He was a professor of philosophy In the Academy at Geneva.] 

(Selections from the 11 Journal Inthne 11 of Henri Vrddtfiio Aintel, translated by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward.) 

April 28, 1862. — Onoe more I feel the spring languor oroep- 
iug over me, the spring air about me. This morning the poetry 
of the scene, the song of the birds, the tranquil sunlight, the 
breeze blowing over the fresh green fields, all rose into and 
filled my heart. Now all is silent. O silenoe, thou art 
terrible ! terrible as that calm of the ooean which lets the eye 
penetrate the fathomless abysses below. Thou showest us in 
ourselves depths which make us giddy, inextinguishable needs, 
treasures of suffering. Woloome tempests 1 at least they blur 
and trouble the surface of these waters with their terrible 
seorets. Woloome the passion blasts whioh stir the waves of 
the soul, and so veil from us its bottomless gulfs I In oil of us, 
children of dust, sons of time, eternity inspires an involuntary 
anguish, and the infinite, a mysterious terror. We seem to bo 
entering a kingdom of the dead. Poor heart, thy craving is 
* By permission of the publishers, Macmillan & Clo., Ltd. 
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for life, for love, for illusionB I And thou art right after all, 
for life is sacred. 

In these moments of t&te-d-t&te with the infinite, how differ- 
ent life looks I How all that usually oaoupies and excites us 
becomes suddenly puerile, frivolous, and vain. We seem to 
ourselves mere puppets, marionettes, strutting seriously through 
a fantastic show, and mistaking gewgaws for things of great 
prioe. At such moments, how everything becomes transformed, 
how everything ohanges 1 Berkeley and Fiohte seem right, 
Emerson too 5 the world is but an allegory ; the idea is more 
real than the fact ; fairy tales, legends, are as true as natural 
history, and even more true, for they are emblems of greater 
transparency. The only substance properly so called is the 
soul. What is all the rest? Mere shadow, pretext, figure, 
symbol, or dream. Consciousness alone is immortal, positive, 
perfectly real. The world is hut a firework, a sublime phan- 
tasmagoria, destined to cheer and form the soul. Conscious- 
ness is a universe, and its sun is love. . . . 

Already I am falling haolc into the objective life of thought. 
It delivers me from — shall I say? no, it deprives me of the 
intimate life of feeling. Reflection solves reverie and burns 
her delicate wings. This is why science does not make men, 
but merely entities and abstractions. Ah, let us feel and live 
and beware of too muoh analysis I Let us put spontaneity, 
naivetS before reflection, experience before study 3 let us make ' 
life itself our study. Shall I then never have the heart of a 
woman to rest upon? a son in whom to live again, a little 
world where I may Bee flowering and blooming all that is stifled 
in me? I shrink and draw back, for fear of breaking my 
dream. I have staked bo muoh on this oord that I dare not 
play it. Let me dream again. ... 

Do no violenoe to yourself, respeot in yourself the oscilla- 
tions of feeling. They ore your life and your nature j One 
wiser than yon ordained tiein. Do not abandon yourself alto- 
gether either, to instinot or to will. Instinct is a siren, will a 
despot. Be neither the slave of your impulses and sensations 
of the moment, nor of an abstract and general plan 3 be open 
to what life brings from within and without, and weloome the 
unforeseen 3 but give to your life unity, and bring the unfore- 
seen within the lines of your. plan. Let what', is natural, in 
you raise itself to the level of the spiritual, and let the spiritual 
beoome onoe more natural Thus will your development h* 

. OD ' 
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harmonious, and the peace of heaven will shine upon your 
brow ; always on condition that your peace is made, and that 
you have climbed your Calvary. 

Afternoon. — Shall I ever enjoy again those marvelous reve- 
ries of past days, as, for instance, onoe, when I was still quite a 
youth, in the early dawn, sitting among the ruins of the castle 
of Fauoigny 5 another time in the mountains above Lavey, 
under the midday sun, lying under a tree and visited by three 
butterflies ; and again another night on the sandy shore of the 
North Sea, stretched full length upon the beaoh, my eyes wan- 
dering over the Milky Way ? Will they over return to me, those 
grandiose, immortal, cosmogonic dreams, in which one seems 
to carry the world in one’B breast, to touoh the stars, to possess 
the infinite? Divine moments, hours of ecstasy, when thought 
flies from world to world, penetrates the great enigma, breathes 
with a respiration large, tranquil, and profound, like that of 
the ooean, and hovers serene and boundless like the blue heaven I 
Visits from the muse, Urania, who trooes around the foreheads 
of those she loves the phosphoresoent nimbus of contemplative 
power, and who pours into their hearts the tranquil intoxica- 
tion, if not the authority, of genius, moments of irresistible in- 
tuition in which a man feels himself great like the universe 
and oalm like a god ! From the celestial spheres, down to the 
shell or the moss, the whole of creation is then submitted to 
our gaze, lives in onr breast, and accomplishes in us its eternal 
work with the regularity of destiny and the passionate ardor 
of love. What hours, what memories I The traces which 
remain to us of them are enough to fill us with respect and 
enthusiasm, as though they had been visits of the Holy Spirit. 
And then, to fall book again from these heights with their 
boundless horizons into the muddy ruts of triviality f what a 
fall 1 Poor Moses I Thou too sawest undulating in the dis- 
tance the ravishing hills of the promised land, and it was thy 
fate nevertheless to lay thy weary bones in a grave dug in the 
desert! Which of us has not his promised land, Ills day of 
ecstasy and his death in exile ? What a pale counterfeit is real 
life of the life we see in glimpses, and how these flaming light- 
nings of our prophetic youth make the twilight of our dull, 
monotonous manhood more dark and dreary ) 

November 6, 1862. — I am capable ol all the paaaionB, for X 
bear them all within me. Like a tamer of wild beasts, I keep 
them cagod and lnssoed, but I sometimes hear them growling. 
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I have stifled more than one nascent love. Why? Because 
with that prophetio certainty which belongs to moral intuition, 
I felt it looking in true life, and less durable than myself. I 
ohoked it down in the name of the snpreme affection to oome. 
The loves of sense, of imagination, of sentiment, I have seen 
through and rejaoted them all ; I sought the love which springs 
from the central profundities of being. And 1 still believe in 
it. I will have none of those passions of straw which dazzle, 
burn up, and wither ; I invoke, 1 await, and I hope for the love 
whioh is great, pure, and earnest, which lives and works in all 
the fibers and through all the powers of the soul. And even if 
I go lonely to the end, I would rather my hope and my dream 
died with me, than that my soul should oontent itself with any 
meaner union. 

November 8, 1862, — Responsibility is my invisible night- 
mare. To suffer through one’s own fault is a torment worthy 
of the lost, for so grief is envenomed by ridioule, and the worst 
„ ridicule of all, that which springs from shame of one’s self, I 
have only force and energy wherewith to meet evils coming 
from outside ; but an irreparable evil brought about by myself, 
a renunciation for life of my liberty, my peace of mind, the very 
thought of it is maddening — I expiate my privilege indeed. 
My privilege is to be Bpeotator of my life drama, to be fully 
conscious of the tragi-oomedy of my own destiny, and, more 
than that, to be in the secret of the tragi-comio itself, that is to 
say, to be unable to take my illusions seriously, to see myself, 
bo to speak, from the theater on the stage, or to be like a man 
looking from beyond the tomb into existence. I feel myself 
forced to feign a particular interest in my individual part, while 
all the time I am living in thei confidence of the poet who is 
playing with all these agents which seem so important, and 
knows all that they are ignorant of. It is a strange position, 
and one which beoomes painful as soon as grief obliges me to 
betake myself ones more to my own little rble, binding me 
olosely to it, and warning me that I am going too far in imagin- 
ing myself, because of my conversations with the poet, dispensed 
from taking up again my modest part of valet in the piece. 
Shakespeare must have experienced this feeling often, and 
Hamlet, I think, must expreSB it somewhere. It is a Dop- 
pelgttnfferei, quite German in oharaoter, and which explains the 
disgust with reality and the repugnance to public life, so oom- 
mon' among the thinkers of Gtermany.’, There is, as it were, a 
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degradation, a gnostic fall, in thus folding one’s wings and 
going book again into the vulgar Bbell of one’s own individuality. 
Without grief, whioh is the Btring of this venturesome kite, 
m a n would soar too quickly and too high, and the chosen souls 
would be lost for the raoe, like balloons whioh, save for gravi- 
tation, would never return from the empyrean. 

How, then, is one to recover courage enough for aotion? 
By striving to restore in one’s self something of that uncon- 
sciousness, spontaneity, instinct, whioh reoonoiles ns to earth 
and makes man useful and relatively happy, 

By believing moie praotioally in the providenoe whioh par- 
dons and allows of reparation. 

By aooepting our human oondition in a more simple and 
childlike spirit, fearing trouble less, calculating less, hoping 
more. For we decrease our responsibility, if we cleorease our 
oleamess of vision, and fear lessens with the lessening of re- 
sponsibility. 

By extracting a riohor experience out of our losses and les- r 
sons. 

May 11, 1868. — - Psychology, poetry, philosophy, history, 
and science, I have swept rapidly to-day on the wings of the 
invisible hippogriff through all these spheres of thought. But 
the general impression has been one of tumult and anguish, 
temptation and disquiet. 

I love to plunge deep into the ocean of lify ; but it is not 
without losing sometimes all sense of the axis and the polo, 
without losing myself and feeling the consciousness of my own 
nature and vocation growing faint and wavering. The whirl- 
wind of tho wandering Jew carries mo away, tears me from my 
little familiar inolosnre, and makes me behold all the empires 
of mon. In my voluntary abandonment to the generality, tho 
universal, the infinite, my particular ego evaporates like a drop 
of water in a furnace; it only oonj;lenses itself anew at the 
retnrn of cold, after enthusiasm has died out and the sense of 
reality has returned. Alternate expansion and condensation, 
abandonment and reoovery of self, the oonquest of tho world to 
be pursued on tlie one side, the deepening of consciousness on 
the other — such is the play of tho inner lifo, the maroh of the 
miorooosmio mind, tho marriage of the individual soul with 
tho universal soul, the finite with the infinite, whence springs 
the intellectual progress of man. Other betrothals unite the 
soul to God, the religious eonBoiousness with the divine j these 
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belong to the history of the will. And •what precedes will is 
feeling, preoeded itself by instinot. Man is only what he be- 
comes —profound truth j but he beoomes only what he is, truth 
still more profound. What am I? Terrible question I Prob- 
lem of predestination, of birth, of liberty, there lies the abyss. 
And yet one must plunge into it, and I have done so. The 
prelude of Bach I heard this evening predisposed me to it j it 
paints the soul tormented and appealing and finally seizing 
upon God, and possessing itself of peace and the infinite with 
an all-prevailing fervor and passion. 

May 14, 1868. — Third quartet concert. It was short. 
Variations for piano and violin by Beethoven, and two quar- 
tets, not more. The quartets were perfectly clear and easy to 
understand. One was by Mozart and the other by Beethoven, 
so that I oonld compare the two masters. Their individuality 
seemed to become plain to me: Mozart — grace, liberty, cer- 
tainty, freedom, and precision of style, and exquisite and aris- 
tocratic beauty, serenity of soul, the health and talent of the 
master, both on a, level with his genius} Beethoven — more 
pathetio, more passionate, more torn with feeling, more intri- 
cate, more profound, less perfect, more the slave of his genius, 
more oavried away by his fancy or his passion, more moving, 
and more sublime than Mozart. Mozart refreshes you, like the 
“Dialogues” of Plato; he respootB you, reveals to you your 
strength, gives you freedom and balance. Beethoven seizes 
upon you ; ho is more tragic and oratorical, wlule Mozart ia 
more disinterested and poetical, Mozart is more Greek, and 
Beethoven more Christian, One is serene, the other serious. 
The first is stronger than destiny, because he takes life less 
profoundly; the seoond is less Btrong, because he has dared to 
measure himself against' deeper sorrows. His talent 1 b not 
always equal to Ms goniuB, and pathos is his dominant feature, 
as perfection is that of Mozart. In Mozart the balance of the 
whole is perfect, and arb“triumphs ; in Beethoven feeling gov- 
erns everything, and emotion troubles his art in proportion as 
it deepens it. 

July 14, 1869. — I have just read “Faust” again. Alas, 
every year I am fascinated afresh by this somber figure, this 
restless life. It 1 b the type of suffering toward whioh I myself 
gravitate, and I am always finding in the poem words whioh 
Btrike straight to my heart. Immortal, malign, accursed type I 
Spooler of my own oonsoienee, ghost of my own torment, image 
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of the ceaseless struggle of the soul whioh has not yet found its 
true aliment, its peooe, its faith — art thou not the typical ex- 
ample of a life which feeds upon itself, because it has not found 
its God, and whioh, in its wandering flight across the worlds, 
carries within it, like a comet, an inextinguishable flame of de- 
sire, and an agony of incurable disillusion ? I also am Teduced 
to nothingness, and I shiver on the brink of tho great empty 
abysses of my inner being, stifled by longing for the unknown, 
oonBumed with the thirst for the infinite, prostrate before the 
ineffable. I also am torn sometimes by this blind passion for 
life, these desperate struggles for happiness, though more often 
I am a prey to oomplote exhaustion and tooiturn despair. 
What is the reason of it all? Doubt — doubt of one’s self, of 
thought, of men, and of life — doubt wliioli enervates the will 
and weakens all our powers, whioh makes us forget God and 
negleot prayer and duty — that restless and corrosive doubt 
whioh makes existenoo impossible and meets all hope with 
satire. 

August 9, 1869. — Nature is forgetful : llio worid is almost 
more bo. However little the individual may lend himself to it, 
oblivion soon covers him like a shroud. This rapid and inex- 
orable expansion of the universal life, whioh oovers, overflows, 
and swallows up all individual being, which effaces our existence 
and annuls all memory of us, Alls me with unbearable melan- 
choly. To be born, to struggle, to disappear — there is the 
whole ephemeral drama of human life. Except in a few hearts, 
and not even always in one, our memory passes like a ripple on 
the water, or a breozo in the air. If nothing in us is immortal, 
what a small thing is life. Like ,a dream whioh trembles and 
dies at the first glimmer of dawn, all my past, all my present, 
dissolve in me, and fall away from my consciousness at tho 
moment when it returns upon itself. I feel myself then stripped 
and empty, like a convalescent who remembors nothing. My 
travels, my reading, my studies, my projects, my hopes, have 
faded from my mind. It is a singular state. All my faculties 
drop away from mo like a cloak that one takes off, like the 
ohrysalis case of a larva. I feel myself returning into a more 
elementary form. I bohold my own unolothing ; I forget still 
more than I am forgotten ; I pass gentlypnto the grave while 
still living, and I feel, as it were, the indescribable peace of 
annihilation, and the dim quiet of the Nirvana. I am conscious 
of the river of time passing before and in me, of tho impalpable 
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shadows of life glidiug past me, but nothing breaks the cata- 
leptio tranquillity which enwraps me. 

I come to understand the Buddhist trance of the Soufls, the 
kief of the Turk, the “ ecstasy ” of the orientals, and yet I am 
conscious all the time that the pleasure of it is deadly, that, like 
the use of opium or of hasheesh, it is a kind of slow suicide, in- 
ferior in all respects to the joys of action, to the sweetness of 
love, to the beauty of enthusiasm, to the scored savor of accom- 
plished duty, 

April 11, 1866. — How hard it is to grow old, when we have 
missed our life, when we have neither the crown of completed 
manhood nor of fatherhood I How sad it is to feel the mind 
declining before it has done its work, and the body growing 
weaker before it has seen itself renewed in those who might 
close onr eyes and honor our name I The tragio solemnity of 
existenoe strikes us with terrible foroe, ou that morning when 
we wake to And the mournful word too late ringing in onr ears I 
“Too late, the sand is turned, the hour is past 1 Thy harvest 
is nnreaped: — too late J Thou hast been dreaming, forgetting, 
sleeping — so much the worse 1 Every man rewards or pun- 
isheB himself. To whom or of whom wouldBt thou complain ? ” 
-—Alas I 

April 21, 1866. — A morning of intoxicating beauty, fresh 
os the feeling of sixteen, and crowned with flowers like a bride. 
The poetry of youth, of innooenoe, and of love overflowed my 
soul. Even to the light mist hovering over the bosom of the 
plain — image of that tender modesty whioh veils the features 
and shrouds in mystery the inmost thoughts of the maiden — < 
ovorytliing that I saw delighted my eyes and spoke, to my 
imagination. It was a sacred, a nuptial day I and the matin 
bells ringing in some distant village harmonized marvelously 
with the hymn of nature. “Pray,” they said, “and love l 
Adore a fatherly and benefloent God.” They recalled to me 
the aooent of Haydn ; there was in them and in the landscape 
n childlike joyousness, a naive gratitude, a radiant, heavenly 
joy innocent of pain and sin, like the saored, simple-hearted 
ravishment of Eve on the first day of her awakening in ike 
new world. How good a thing is feeling, admiration I It is 
the broad of angels, the eternal food of cherubim and seraphim. 

I have not yet felt the air so pure, so life-giving, so ethereal, 
during the five days that I have been here. To breathe is a 
beatitude. One understands the delights of a bird's existence, 
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— that emancipation from all encumbering weight, — that 
luminous and empyrean life, floating in blue space, and passing 
from one horizon to another with a stroke of the wing. One 
must have a great deal of air below one before one con be con- 
scious of suoh inner freedom as this, suoh lightness of the whole 
being. Every element has its poetry, but the poetry of air is 
liberty. Enough 5 to your work, dreamer I 

May 80, 1866. — All snakes fascinate their prey, and pure 
wickedness seems to inherit the power of faeoinotion granted 
to tho serpent. It stupefies and bewilders the simple heart, 
whioh sees it without understanding it, which touohes it with- 
out being able to believe in it, and which sinks engulfed in tho 
problem of it, like Empedocles in Etna. Non p<mvm caper e te, 
cape me, says the Aristotelian motto. Every diminutive of 
Beelzebub is an abyss, each demoniaoal act is a gulf of dark- 
ness. Natural cruelty, inborn perfidy and falseness,' even in 
animals, oast lurid gleamB, as it were, into that fathomless pit 
of Satanic perversity whioh is a moral reality, 

Nevertheless behind this thought there rises another whioh * 
tells me that sophistry is at the bottom of human wickedness, 
that the majority of monsters like to justify themselves in their 
own eyes, and that the first attribute of the Evil One ie to he 
the father of lieB. Before orime is committed conscience must 
be corrupted, and every bad m a n who suooeeds in reaching a 
high point of wickedness begins with this. It is all very well 
to say that hatred is murder ; the man who hates is determined 
to see nothing in it but an act of moral hygiene. It is to do 
himself good that he does evil, just as a mad dog bites to get 
rid of his thirst. 

To injure others, while at the same time knowingly injuring 
one’s Self, is a step farther j evil then beoomes a frenzy, whioh, 
in its turn, sharpens into a oold ferocity. Whenever a man, 
under the influence of suoh a diabolical passion, surrenders 
himself to these instinote of the wild or venomous boast, he 
must seem to the angels a madman — -a lunatio, who kindles 
his own Gehenna that he may consume the world in it, or as 
much of it as his devilish desires can lay hold upon. Wicked- 
ness is forever beginning a new spiral which penetrates deeper 
still into the abysses of abomination, for the oiroles of hell 
have this property — that they have nb end. It seems as 
though divine perfection were an infinite of the first degree, 
but as though diabolical perfection were an infinite of unknown 
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power. But no j for if bo, evil would be the true God, and 
hell would swallow up creation. According to the Persian 
and the Christian faiths, good is to conquer evil, and perhaps 
even Satan himself will be restored to grace — which is as 
much as to say that the divine order will be everywhere rees- 
tablished. Love will be more potent than hatred ; God will 
save his glory, and his glory is in his goodness. But it is very 
true that all gratuitous wickedness troubles the soul, because 
it seems to make the great lines of the moral order tremble 
within us by tire sudden withdrawal of the ourtain which hides 
from us the aotion of those dork oorrosive foroes whioh have 
ranged themselves in battle against the divine plan. 

June 28, 1866. — One may guess the why and wherefore of a 
tear and yet find it too subtle to give any aooount of, A tear 
may be the poetioal rSaumS of so many simultaneous impres- 
sions, the quintessence of so many opposing thoughts I It is 
like a drop of one of those precious elixirs of the East whioh 
contain the life of twenty plants fused into a single aroma. 

‘ Sometimes it is the mere overflow of the soul, the running 
over of the onp of reverie. All that one cannot or will not 
say, all that ono refuses to confess oven to one’s self — confused 
desires, seoret trouble, suppressed grief, smothered conflict, 
voiceless regret, the emotions we have struggled against, the 
pain we have sought to hide, our superstitious fears, our vague 
sufferings, our restless presentiments, our unrealized dreams, 
the wounds inflicted upon our ideal, the dissatisfied languor, 
the vain hopes, the multitude of small indiscernible ills whioh 
accumulate slowly in a corner of the heart, like water dropping 
noiseleBBly from the roof of a oayern, — all these mysterious 
movements of the inner life end in an instant of emotion, and 
the emotion concentrates itself in a tear just visible on the edge 
of the eyelid. 

For tlie rest, tears express joy as well as sadness. They 
are the symbol of the' powerlessness of the soul to restrain 
its emotion and. to remain mistress of itself. Speeeh implies 
analysis} when wo ore overoome by sensation or by feeling, 
analysis oeases, and with it Bpeeoh and liberty. Our only re- 
Bouroe, after silence and stupor, is the language of aotion — 
pantomime. Any oppressive weight of thought carries us back 
to a stage anterior to' humanity, to a gesture, a ory, a sob, and 
at last to swooning and collapse} that is to say, inoapable of 
bearing the excessive strain of sensation as men, we fall baok v 
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successively to the stage of mere animate being, and then to 
that of the vegetable. Dante swoons at every turn in his 
journey through hell, and nothing paints better the violence 
of his emotions and the ardor of his piety. 

, . . And intense joy? It also withdraws into itself and 
is silent. To speak is to disperse and soatter. Words isolate 
and localize life in a single point; they touoh only the circum- 
ference of being ; they analyze, they treat one thing at a time. 
Thus they decentralize emotion, and chill it in doing so* The 
heart would fain brood over its feeling, cherishing and protect- 
ing it. Its happiness is silent and meditative ; it listens to its 
own beating and feeds religiously upon itself. 


THE ATTIO PHILOSOPHER. 1 

Bv jgUILE SOUVESTRE. 

[■feu i lb Souybstub : A French novelist and playwright; bom at Slorlalx, 
April 16, 1800 | died at Paris, July 6, 1854. He boaaue a journalist, and first 
won recognition by bis sketches of Brittany, “Lea Dernlen Bretons” and 
11 Foyer Unston. 1 ’ M Un Philosophy sons lea Total” was crowned by the Acad- 
emy in 1061. He also wrote “Cans cries Htetorlques et Littdrairea ” (2 vols., 
1864), and many plays wbloli did not aohlevo any great degree of popularity.] 


What Power costs ahd Fame brings. 

12th, seven o'clock p.m. — On coming home this evening, I 
saw, standing at the door of a house, an old man, whose pose 
and features reminded me of my father. There was the same 
beautiful smile, the same deep and eager eye, the same noble 
bearing of the head, and the same careless attitude. 

This sight has oarried my thought backward. I set myself 
to go over the first years of iny lifer; to reooll the conversa- 
tions of that guide whom God in His meroy had given me, and 
whom in His severity He had too soon taken away. 

When my father Bpoke, it was not only to bring our two 
minds in touoli by an exohange of ideas, his words always con- 
tained instruction. 

Not that he endeavored to make me feel it so : my father 
feared everything that had the appearance of a lesson. He 
used to any that virtue oould make herself devoted friends, 

1 by pomissloif of Longmans, Green & Co. 
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bub she did not take pupils, therefore he was not thinkin g to 
teach goodness ; ho contented himself with sowing the seeds 
of it, certain that experience would make them grow. 

How often has good grain fallen thuB into a corner of the 
heart, and, long time forgotten, has suddenly put forth the 
Btalk and given the ear I Treasures are laid in store at a time 
of ignorance, and we do not know the value till the day we 
find ourselves in need of them. 

Among the stories with wliioh he enlivened our walks or 
our evenings, there is one which now returns to my memory, 
doubtless because the time is oome to derive the lesson from it. 

My father, who was apprenticed at the age of twelve to 
one of those trading oolleotors who have given themselves the 
name of naturalist, because they put all oreation under glass, 
that they may sell it retail, had always led a life of poverty 
and labor. Rising before daybreak, by turns shopboy, olerk, 
laborer, he was made to bear alone all the work of a trade, of 
^whioh his master reaped all the profits. In truth, this latter 
had a peculiar ability for making the most of the labor of 
others. Incapable himself of executing anything, no one knew 
better how to sell it. 

His words were a net, in wliioh one found himself taken 
before he perceived it. Moreover, devoted to himself alone, 
regarding the produoer as his enemy, and the buyer as his 
prey, he took advantage of both with that unbending persist- 
ence which avarioe teaches. 

A slave all tho week, my father could only call himself his 
own on Sunday. The master naturalist, who used to spend 
the day at the house of an old female cousin, then gave him 
his liberty on oondition that he dined out and at his own ex- 
pense. But my father used secretly to oarry away with him 
a orust of bread, whioh he hid in his specimen box, and leav- 
ing Paris at daybreak, he would penetrate far into the valley 
of Montmorency, the wood of Meudon, or among the windings 
of the Marne. Exoited by tho fresh air, the penetrating per- 
fume of the sap at work, or the fragrance of the honeysuckles, 
lie would walk on until hunger or fatigue made itself felt. 
Then he would sit down by a thicket, or by a brook ; water- 
cresses, strawberries 'from the woods, mulberries from the 
hedges, made for him by turns a rustic feast ; he would gather 
a few plants, read some pages of Florinn, then in greatest 
esteem, of Gessnar, who was just translated, or of Jean Jacques, 
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of ‘whom he possessed three odd volumes. The day was thus 
passed alternately in activity and rest, in searoh and medita- 
tion, until the declining sun warned him to take again the 
road to the city, where he would arrive, his feet tom and 
dusty, hut his heart refreshed for a whole week. 

One day, as he was going toward the wood of Viroflay, he 
met, on the border of it, a stranger who was occupied in sorting 
the plants he had come from botanizing. He was a man already 
old, with an honest face, hut his eyes, which were somewhat 
deep set under his eyebrows, had an anxious and timid expres- 
sion. He was dressed in a brown cloth coat, a gray waistcoat, 
black breeches, and milled stockings, and held an ivory-headed 
cane under his arm. His appearanoe was that of a small re- 
tired citizen who was living on his means, and rather below the 
golden mean of Horace. 

My father, who had great respect for age, politely saluted 
him as he passed. In doing so, a plant he held fell from his 
hand j the stranger stooped to take it up, and recognized it. 

“It is a Deutaria heptaphyllos” said he; “I have not yet 
seen one in these woods; did you find it near here, sir?’* 

My father replied that it, as well as the Liwerpitiim, was to 
be found in abundanoe on the top of the hill, toward S&vtqs. 

“ That, too I ” repeated the old man, more briskly. “Ah I I 
wiflh to find them 5 I have gathered them formerly on the hill- 
side of Hobaila.” 

My father proposed to guide him. The stranger accepted 
with thanks, and. hastened to collect together the plants he 
had gathered 5 but all of a sudden he appeared seized with a 
scruple. He observed to his companion that the road he wob 
going was halfway up the hill, and led towards the oastle of 
the Hoyal Dames at Bellevue 5 that by going over the top 
he would consequently turn out of his road, and that it was 
not just he should take this trouble for a stranger. 

My father insisted upon it with liis habitual good nature i 
but, the more eagerness he showed, the more obstinately the 
old man refused ; it even seemed to my father that liis good 
intention ended by exoiting suspicion. He therefore deoided 
only to point oat the direction to the stranger, whom he 
aaluted, and soon lost sight of. 

Several hours passed, and he thought no more of the meet- 
ing. He had reached the copses of Ohaville, where, stretched 
on the moss in a olearing, he re-read the last volume of 
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“iSmila.” The delight of reading it had so completely ab- 
sorbed him, that he had ceased to hoar or see anything around 
him. With flushed oheeks and moist eye, be read aloud a 
passage which had particularly touched him. 

An exclamation uttered dose by him arrested his ecstasy ; 
he raised his head, and perceived the citizen he had met before 
at the crossroad of the Viroflay. 

He was loaded with plants, the selection of whioh seemed 
to have put him into good humor. 

“ A thousand thanks, sir," said he to my father. “ I have 
found all that you told me of, and I am indebted to you for a 
diarming walk.” 

My father respectfully rose and made a civil reply. The 
stranger became quite familiar, and even asked if his young 
brother did not propose to take the road to Paris. My father 
replied in the affirmative, and opened his tin box to replace Ms 
book. 

x The stranger asked him with a smile if he might, without 
indiscretion, ’ask the title. My father answered that it was 
Rousseau's “iSnule.” 

The stranger immediately became grave. 

They walked for some time Bide by side, my father express- 
ing, with the warmth of an emotion still vibrating, all that this 
reading had made him feel; his companion always oold and 
silent. The former extolled the glory of the great Genevese 
writer, whose genius had made him a citizen of the world ; he 
exulted in this privilege of great thinkers, who Teign in spite 
of time and space, and gather together a race of willing sub- 
jects out of all nations j but the stranger suddenly interrupted 

him j — 

“And do you know,” said ho, mildly, “if Jean Jacques 
would not exchange the celebrity which you seem to envy for 
the life of one of the woodcutters whose hut smoke we see ? 
What ubq has fame been “to him exoept to bring persecution? 
The unknown friends whom his books may have made for him 
content themselves with blessing him in their hearts, while the 
declared enemies that they have drawn upon him pursue him 
with their fury and calumny I His pride has been flattered by 
suooess : how often hap it been wounded by Batire I And be 
assured that human pride always resembles the sybarite, who 
was ' prevented from Bleeping by a Crease in. a rose leaf 1 The 
activity of a vigorous mind, by which the world profits, almost 
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always turns against him who possesses it. He exacts more 
from it as he ages ; the ideal he pursues continually disgusts 
him with the reality; he is like a man whose sight is too 
keen, and who discerns blemishes and wrinkles in the most 
beautiful face. I will not speak of stronger temptations and 
of deeper downfalls. Genius, you have said, is a kingdom; 
but what virtuous man is not afraid of being a king? He who 
feels only much power is, with our weakness and passion, pre- 
paring for great failure. Believe me, Bir, do not admire or 
envy the unhappy man who wrote this book ; but, if you have 
a feeling heart, pity him I ” 

My father, astonished at the excitement with which Ms 
companion pronounoed these last words, did not know what to 
answer. 

Just then they reached the paved road which runs from the 
castle of Meudon and of the DameB of France to that of Ver- 
sailles 5 a carriage was passing. 

The ladies who were in it perceived the old man, uttered a 
ory of surprise, and leaning out of the window repeated, — 

“ There is jean Jacques — -there is Roussetfu I ” 

Then the oarriage disappeared. 

My father remained motionless, stupefied and astonished, 
his eyes wide open, his hands before him. 

Rousseau, who had shuddered on hearing his name spoken, 
turned from him : — 

“You see,” said he, with the savage bitterness which his 
later misfortunes had given him, “Jean Jacques cannot oven 
hide himself ; he is an object of curiosity to some, of malignity 
to others, to all he is a public thing, at which they point the 
finger. Yet it is not a question of submitting to the imperti- 
nence of the idle ; but, as soon os a man has had the misfor- 
tune to make a name for himself, he becomes pnblio properly. 
Every one digs into Ms life, relates his most trivial actions, 
and insults his feelings; he becomes like those walls whioh 
every passer-by may deface with some offensive inscription. 
Perhaps you will say that I have myself assisted this ouriosity 
in publishing my ( Memoirs.’ But the world forced me to it. 
They looked into my house through the chinks, and they slan- 
dered me ; I have opened the doors and windows, so that they 
should know me at least such as I am. Adieu, sir; always 
remember that you have seen Rousseau in order to kuow what 
celebrity is,” 
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Nine o'elook. — Ah ! to-day I understand my father's story I 
It oontains the answer to one of the questions I asked myself 
a week ago. Yes, I now feel that fame and power are gifts 
dearly bought ; and that, if they shed fame about the soul, both 
of them are oftenest, as Madame de Stu6l says, but “a glittering 
grief of happiness." 

Let us love One Another. 

April Sth . — The fine evenings are come back} the trees 
begin to put forth their budB 3 hyacinths, jonquils, violets, and 
liloos perfume the baskets of the flower girls ; nil the world 
have begnn their walks again on the quays and boulevards. 
After dinner, I, too, descend from my attic to breathe the 
evening air. 

It is the hour when Paris is seen in all its beauty. During 
the day the plaster fronts of the houses weary the eye by their 
monotonous whiteness; heavily laden carts make the street 
^shake under' their colossal wheels 3 the eager orowd, taken up 
by the one fear 'of losing a moment from business, oross and 
jostle one another ; the aspect of the city altogether has some- 
thing harsh, restless, and flurried about it. But, as soon os 
the stars appear, everything is ohanged ; the glare of the white 
houses is subdued by the gathering shades ; you hear no more 
any rolling but that of the carriages on their way to some ffite; 
you see only the lounger or the light-hearted passing by ; work 
Uaa given, place to leisure. Kow each one may breathe after 
the fierce race through the business of the day, and whatever 
strength remains is given to pleasure I See the ballrooms 
lighted up, the theaters open, the eating shops along the walks 
set out with dainties, and the newspaper QrieTS who make their 
lanterns twinkle. Deoidedly Paris has laid aside the pen, the 
ruler, and the apron; after the day spent in work, it must have 
the evening for enjoyment? : like the masters of Thebes, it has 
pub off all serious matter till to-morrow. 

I love to take part in this happy hour j not to mix in the 
general gayety, but to contemplate it. If the enjoyments of 
others embitter jealous minds, they strengthen the humble 
spirit; they are the beams of sunshine, whioh open the two 
beautiful flowers called trait aud hope. 

Although alone in the midst of the smiling multitude, I do 
not feel myself isolated from it, for its gayety is reflected upon 
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me : it is my own family who are enjoying; life, and I take a 
brother's share in their happinesB. Fellow-soldiers in this 
earthly battle, what does it matter to whom the honors of 
victory fall? If Fortune passes by without seeing; us, and 
pours her favors on others, let us console ourselves, like the 
friend of Parmenio, by saying, “Those, too, are Alexan- 
ders.” 

While making these reflections, I was going on as ohanoe 
took me. I crossed from one pavement to another, I retraced 
my steps, I stopped before the shops and posters. How many 
things there are to learn in the streets of Paris I What a 
museum it is t Unknown fruits, foreign arms, furniture of old 
times or other lands, animals of all olimates, statues of great 
men, ooBtumes of distant nations I It is the world seen in 
Baroples ! 

Let ub then look at this people, whose knowledge is gained 
from the shop windows and the tradesman’s display of goods. 
Nothing haB been taught them, but they have a rude notion of, 
everything. They have seen the pineapples a£ Ghevet’s, a 
palm tree in the Jardin des Plantes, sugar canes selling bn the 
Pont-Neuf. The Redskins, exhibited in the Valentine Hall, 
have taught them to mimic the dance of the bison, and to smoke 
the oalumet j they have seen Carter’s lions fed ; they know the 
prinoipal national costumes in Babin’s collection 5 Goupil's dis- 
play of prints has placed the tiger hunts of Africa and the sit- 
tings of the English Parliament before their eyes ; they have 
become acquainted with Queen Victoria, the Emperor of Austria, 
and Kossuth, by looking through the illustrated journals. We 
oan oertainly instruct them, but not astonish them 3 for nothing 
is completely new to them. You may take the Paris ragamuf- 
fin through the five quarters of tho world, and at every wonder 
with which you think to surprise him, he will answer with that 
favorite and conclusive word — X know. 

But this variety of exhibitions, which makes Paris the fair 
of the world, does not merely offer a means of instruction to 
him who walks through it ; it is a continual spur for rousing 
the imagination, a first step of the ladder always set up before 
our dreams. When we see them, how many voyageB do we 
take in imagination, what adventures do we dream of, what 
pictures do we sketah 1 I never look at that shop near the 
Chinese Baths, with its tapestry of Florida jasmine, and filled 
with magnolias, without seeing the forest glades of the new 
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world, described by the author of "Atala,” opening out before 
me. 

Then, when this study of things and this discourse of reason 
begin to tire you, look around you I What contrasts of figures 
and faces in the crowd 1 What a vast field for the exercise of 
meditation I A half-seen glance, a few words caught as the 
speaker passes by, open a thousand perspectives. You wish to 
comprehend what these imperfect disclosures mean, as the anti- 
quary endeavors to decipher the mutilated inscription on Borne 
old monument ; you build up a history on a gesture or on a 
word I These arc the excitations of the mind which, finds in 
fiction a relief from the wearisome dullness of the actual. 

Alas I as I was just now passing by the carriage entrance of 
a great house, I noticed a sad subject for one of these histories. 
A man was Bitting in the darkest oomer, with his head bare, and 
holding out his hat for the oharity of those who passed. His 
threadbare coat had that look of neatness which marks destitu- 
tion long combated. He had oarefully buttoned it up to hide 
Hie want of a shirt. His face was half hid under his long gray 
hair, rtnd his eyes dosed, as if he wished to esoape the sight of 
liis own humiliation, and. he remained mute and motionless. 
Those who passed him took no notioe of the beggar, who sat in 
silence and darkness ! Glad to esoape the importunity of his 
oondition, they were turning away their eyes. 

All at once the great gate turned on its hinges, and a very 
low oaTriage, lighted with silver lamps, and drawn by two black 
horses, came slowly out, and took the road toward the Faubourg 
St. Germain. I oould just distinguish within the sparkling dia- 
monds and the flowers of a ball dress. The reflection of the 
lamps passed like a bloody streak over tbe pale face of the beg- 
gar, bis eyes opened and followed the rich man’s equipage with 
a glare until it disappeared in the night. 

I dropped a small piece of money into the hat he was hold- 
ing out, and passed on quickly. 

I liad just fallen unexpectedly upon the two saddest secrets 
of the disease whioh troubles the age we live in : the envious 
hatred of him who suffers want, and the selfish forgetfulness of 
him who lives in affiuenoe. 

All the enjoyment of my walk was gone ; I left off looking 
about me, and retired into myself. The animated and moving 
sight in the streets gave place to inward meditation upon all 
the painful problems whioh have been written for the last four.' 

34 
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thousand years at the bottom of each human struggle, but 
which are propounded more olearly than ever in our days. 

I pondered on the uselessness of so many contests, in which 
defeat and victory only displace each other alternately, and on 
the mistaken zealots who have repeated from generation to 
generation the bloody history of Gain and Abel ; and Baddened 
with these mournful reflections I walked on os chance took me, 
until the silence all around insensibly brought me book from my 
own preoooupation. 

I had reached one of the remote streets, in whioh those who 
would live in comfort and without ostentation, and who love 
serious reflection, delight to find a home. There were no shops 
along the dimly lit pavement ; one heard no sounds but of the 
distant oarriages, and of the steps of some of the inhabitants 
returning quietly home. 

I instantly recognized the street, though I had only been 
there onoe before. 

That was two years ago. I was walking at the time by the* 
side of the Seine, whose banks, swallowed up in the shadow, 
allowed the gaze to stretch in every direction, and to whioh the 
lights on the quays and bridges gave, the aspeot of a lake sur- 
rounded by a garland of stars. I had readied the Louvre, when 
I was stopped by a orowd colleoted near the parapet : they had 
gathered roand n child of about six, who was crying. 1 asked 
the cause of his tears. 

“It seems that he was sent to walk in the Tuileries,” said a 
mason, who was returning from Ms work with his trowel in his 
hand ; “ the servant who took oare of him met with some friends 
there, and told the child to wait for him while he went to get 
a drink ; but I suppose the drink made him more thirsty, for 
he has nob oome baok, and the child cannot find his way 
home.” 

“ Why do they not ask him his npme and where he lives?” 

“ They have been doing it for the last hour 3 but all he oan 
say is that he is called Charles, and that his father is M. Duval 
— there ore twelve hundred Duvals in Paris.” 

“Then he does not know in what part of the town he 
lives ? ” 

“I should think not, indeed ! Don’t you see that he is a 
gentleman’s child? He has never gone out except in a car- 
riage or with a servant j he does not know how to find his way 
alone,” 
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Here the mason was interrupted by some of the voices rising 
above the others. 

“ We cannot leave him in the street,’* said some. 

“The ohild stealers would carry him off,” continued others. 

“We must take him to the overseer." 

“ Or to the police offioe.” 

« That’s the thing. Come, little one I ” 

But the ohild, frightened by these suggestions of danger, 
and at the names of the polioe and overseer, cried louder, and 
drew back toward the parapet. In vain they tried to persuade 
him ; his resistance increased with liis fear, and the most eager 
began to get weary, when the voice of a little boy was heard in 
the midst of the discussion. 

“ I know him well — I do," said ho, looking at the lost ohild } 
“ he belongs to our port of the town." 

“ What quarter ? ” 

“Yonder, on the other side of the Boulevards — Rue des 
Udagaains.” 

“ And you have seen him before ? ” 

“ Yes, yes I he is the child of the great house at the end of 
the Bbreet where there is an non gate with gilt points." 

The ohild quioldy raised his head and stopped crying. The 
little boy answered all the questions that were put to him, and 
gave suoh details os left no room for doubt. The other child 
understood him, for ho went up to him ns if to put himself 
under his proteotion. 

“ Then you can take him to his parents ? ” asked the mason, 
who had listened with real interest to the account. 

“ That’s all right,” replied he ; “ it’s the way I’m going.” 

“Then you will tf&e oherge of him ? " 

“ He has only to oome with me.” 

And taking up the basket he had put down on the pave* 
ment, he set off toward the.postern gate of the Louvre. 

The lost ohild followed him. 

“ I hope he will take him right," said I, when I saw them 
go away. 

“Never fear,” replied the mason j “the little one in the 
blouse is the same age as the other ; hut, os the saying is, 'he 
knows black from white } ’ poverty, you see, is a famous school- 
mistress l" 

The orowd dispersed. For my part, I went toward the 
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Louvre: the thought oamo into my head to follow the two 
children, so as to guard againBt any mistake. 

I was not long in overtaking them 5 they were walking side 
by side, talking, and already quite familiar with one another. 
The oontrast in their dress then struck me. Little Duval wore 
one of those fanciful children's dresses which are expensive 
ns well as in good taste ; his ooat was skillfully fitted to his 
figure, his trousers came down in plaits from liis waist to his 
boots of polished leather with mother-of-pearl buttons, and 
his ringlets were half hid by a velvet cap. The appearance of 
his guide, on the oontrary, indicated the last limits of poverty, 
but of poverty which resists and does not surrender. 

His old blouse, patched with pieces of different sliades, 
indicated the perseverance of an industrious mother struggling 
against the wear and tear of time ; his trousers were too short, 
and showed his Btookings darned over and over again; and it was 
evident that his shoes were not primarily destined for his use. 

The countenances of the two children were not less diffoi> 
ent than their dresses. That of the first was delioate and re- 
fined: his clear blue eye, his fair skin, and Ins smiling' mouth 
gave him a charming look of innocence and happiness. The 
features of the other, on the oontrary, had something rough in 
them : Mb eye was quiok and lively, his complexion dark, his 
smile less merry than Bhrewd ; all showed a mind sharpened by 
too early experience ; he walked with oonfidenoe through the 
middle of the streets thronged by carriages, and followed their 
countless turnings without hesitation. 

1 found, on asking him, that every day lie oarriad dinner to 
his father, wlio was then working on the left hanlc of the Seine ; 
and this responsible duty had made him careful and prudent. 
He had learned those hard but foroible lessons of neoessity which 
nothing con equal or supply the place of. Unfortunately tho 
wants of his poor family hod kept him from school, and ho seemed 
to regret it ; for he often stopped before the print shops and 
asked his oompanion to read him the insoriptions. In this way 
we reached the Boulevard Bonue-Nouvelle, which the little 
wanderer seemed to know again : notwithstanding his fatigue, 
he hurried on ; lie was agitated by mixed feelings ; at the sight 
of his house he uttered a cry, and rap toward the iron gate 
with the gilt points ; a lady who was standing at the entranoe 
received him in her arms, and from the exclamations of joy, 
and the Bound of kisses, I soon peroeived she was his mother. 
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Not seeing either the servant or child return, she had sent 
in search of them in every direction, and was waiting for them 
in intense anxiety. 

I explained to her in a few words what had happened. She 
thanked me waTmly, and looked around for the little boy who 
had reoognized and brought back her son ; but while we were 
talking, he had disappeared. 

It was the first time since then that I had oomo into this 
part of Paris. Did the mother continue grateful? Had the 
ohildren met again, and had the happy chance of their first 
meeting lowered between them that barrier which may mark 
the different ranks of men, but should not divide them? 

While putting those questions to myself, I slackened my 
pace, and fixed my eyes on the great gate, which I just per- 
ceived. All at once I saw it open, and two ohildren appeared 
at the entronoe. Although much grown, I reoognized them at 
first sight: they were the ohild who was found near the 
. parapet of the Louvre, and his young guide. But the dress 
of the latter was greatly changed: his blouse of gray cloth 
was neat, and even fine, and was fastened round the waist by 
a polished leather belt ; he wore strong shoes, but made to his 
feet, and had on a new oloth oap. 

Just at the moment I saw him he held in his two hands an 
enormous bunch of lilaos, to which his oompanion was trying 
to add naroissuses and primroses; the two children laughed, 
and parted with a friendly good-by. M. Duval’s son did not 
go in till he had seen his companion turn the oorner of the 
street. 

Then I accosted the latter, and reminded him of our former 
meeting ; he looked at me for a moment, and then seemed to 
recollect mo. 

“ Forgive me if I do not make you a how,” said he, gayly ; 
“ but I want both my hands for the bouquet M. Charles has 
given me.” * 

“ Yon ore, then, become great friends? ” said I. 

"Oh I I should think so,” said the child ; “and now my 
father is rich too I ” 

“ How’s that ? ” 

“ M. Duval lent him a little money $ he has taken a shop, 
where he works on Ms own account $ and ns for mo I go to 
school,” 

“ Yes,” replied I, remarking for the first time the cross 
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which decorated his little coat $ ** and I see that you are head 
boy I ” 

“M. Charles helps roe to learn, and so 1 am come to be the 
first in the class.'’ 

“ Are you now going to your lessons ? ” 

“Yes, and he has given me some lilacs; for he has a gar- 
den where we play together, and which furnishes flowers to 
my mother.” 

“ Then it is the same as if it were partly your own.” 

“ So it is I Ah I they are good neighbors indeed ! But 
here I amj good-by, Bir.” 

He nodded to me with a smile, and disappeared. 

1 went on with my walk, still pensive, but with a feeling of 
relief. If I had elsewhere witnessed the painful oontrast 
between affluence and want, here I had found the true union 
of riohes and poverty. Good will had smoothed down the 
more rugged inequalities on both sides, and had opened a road 
of true neighborhood between the humble workshop and the , 
stately mansion. Instead of hearkening to the voice of interest^ 
each had listened to that of self-saorifioe, and there was no 
place left for contempt or envy. Thus, instead of the beggar in 
ragB, that I had seen at the other door cursing the rich man, 

I had found here the happy ohiid of the laborer loaded with 
Howers and blessing him 1 The problem, so diffloult and so 
dangerous to examine into, with no regard but for the rights 
of it, I had just seen solved by love. 


HOW’S MY BOY? 

By SYBNEV DOBELL. 
[ 1824 - 1874 .] 

C 

“ Ho, sailor of the sea I 
How’s my Boy, my Boy ? ” 
w What’s your boy’s name ? good wife I 
And in what good ship sailed he?" 

“My boy John I 
He that went to sea — 

What oare I for the ship ? sailor I 
My boy’s my boy to me. 
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" You come baok from see. 

And not know toy John ? 

I might as well have asked soma landsman 
Yonder down in the town. 

There’s not on ass in all the parish, 

But he knows my John. 

" How*a my boy, my boy ? 

And unless yon let me know, 

Fll swear you are no sailor, 

Blue jaoliet or no, — 

Brass buttons or no, sailor I 
Anchor and crown or no. 

Sure his ship was the 'Jolly Briton' 1 ” 

— " Speak low, woman 1 speak low 1 ” 

" And why should I speak low, sailor l 
About my own boy John ? 

If I was loud aB I am proud, 

.I’d sing him over the town: 

Why should I speak low ? sailor i” 

— “ That good ship went down.” 

* 

" How’s my boy ? bow’s my boy ? 

-What care I for the ship? sailor I 
I Was never aboard ber : 

Be she afloat or be site aground. 

Sinking or swimming, I’ll be bound 
Her owners can afford her. 

I say, how’s my John 7 ” 

— "Every man on board went down, — 
Every man aboard her,” 

" How’s my boy, my boy? 

What care I for the men ? sailor 1 
I’m not their ^mother. 

How’s my boy, my boy ? 

Tell me of him and no other 1 
How’s my boy, my boy ? ” 
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NEW YORK AFTER PARIS . 1 

By WILLIAM 0. BROWNELL. 

9 

(From "French Traits.") 

[William Ciudy Brownell i An Amerloan essayist and editor ; born In 
New York city, August 30, 1B51. He was graduated from Amherst College, 
and entered journalism In bis native olty, becoming odltor of Scribner' » Maga- 
zine. He has published: "French Traits" (1880), "French Art: Classic and 
Contemporary Painting and Sculpture" (1883), and "Newport," In the "Ameri- 
can Summer Resorts " Series (1800).] 

There is no palpable New York in tbe sense in whioh there 
is a Paris, a Vienna, a Milan, You oan touoh it at no point. It 
is not even oenlar. There ie instead a Fifth Avenue, a Broad- 
way, a Central Park, a Chatham Square. How they have 
dwindled, by the way. Fifth Avenue might be any one of a 
dozen London streets in the first impression it makes on the 
retina and leaves on the mind. The opposite side, of Madisons 
Square is hut a step away. The spacious ball of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel has shrunk to stifling proportions. Thirty-fourth 
Street is a lane ; the City Hall a bandbox ; the Central Park a 
narrow strip of elegant landscape, whose lateral limitations are 
oonstantly forced upon the sense by the Lenox Library on one 
side and a monster apartment house on the other. The Ameri- 
can fondness for size — for pure bigness — needs explanation, it 
appears) weoarefor size, hut inartistically ; we care nothing 
for proportion, whioh is what makes size count. Everything is 
on the same scale : there is no play, no movement. An excep- 
tion should bo made in favor o! the big business building and 
the apartment house whioh have arisen within, a few years, and 
which have greatly acoentnated the grotesqueness of the city’s 
Bky line as seen from either the New Jersey or the Long Island 
shore. They are perhaps rather high- than big ; many of them 
were built before the authorities noticed them and followed un- 
equally in the steps of other civilized municipal governments, 
from that of anoient Rome down, in prohibiting the passing of 
a fixed limit. But bigness has also evidently been one of their 
architectonic motives, and it ie to be remarked that they arc so 
far out of scale with the surrounding buildings as to avoid the 
usual oommonplaoo only by creating a positively disagreeable 

1 Copyright, 1808, by Charles Sorlbner’s Sons, Used by permission. 
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effeot. The aspect of Fifty-seventh Street, between Broad- 
way and Seventh Avonue, for example, is oertainly that 
of the world upside down : a Gothic ohuroh utterly concealed, 
not to say crushed, by contiguous flats, and confronted by the 
overwhelming “ Osborne,” which towers above anything in the 
neighborhood, and perhaps makes the most powerful impression 
that the returned traveler receives during his first week or two 
of strange sensations. Yet the "Osborne’s” dimensions are 
not very different from those of tho Aro do l’Etoile. It iB true 
it does not faoe an avenue of majestio buildings a mile and a 
half long, and two hundred and thirty feet wide, but the asso- 
ciation of these two structures, one a private enterprise and the 
other a pnblio monument, together with the obvious suggestions 
of eaoh, furnish a not misleading illustration of both the spec- 
tacular and the moral contrast between New York and Paris, 
as it appears unduly magnified no doubt to the sense surprised 
to notice it at all. 

k Still another reason for the foreign aspect of the New York- 
er’s native ftity is the gradual withdrawing of the American 
element into certain quarters, its transformation or essential 
modification in others, an$ in the rest the presence of the lees of 
Europe. At every step you are forced to realize that New 
York is the second Irish and the third or fourth German oity 
in the world. However great our BUQoesB in drilling this for- 
eign. contingent of our social army into order, and reason, and 
self-respeot, — and it is not to be doubted that this suooess gives 
ns a distinction wholly new in history, — nevertheless onr effoot 
upon its members has been in the direction of development 
rather than of assimilation. We have given thorn our oppor- 
tunity, permitted them the expansion denied them in their own 
several feudalities, made men of serfs, demonstrated the utility 
of self-government under tho most trying conditions, proved the 
effioacy of our elastic institutions on a soale truly grandiose j 
but evidently, so for as New York is concerned, we have done 
this at the saorifloo of a distinct and obvious nationality. To 
an observant sense New York is nearly as little national as Port 
Said. It oontrosts absolutely in this respeot with Paris, whose 
assimilating power is prodigious ; every foreigner in Paris 
eagerly seeks Parisianization. 

Ocularly, therefore, tho M note ” of Now York seams that of 
characterless individualism. The.monotony of the chaotic com- 
position and movement is, paradoxically, its most abiding im- 
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presaion. And 03 the whole is destitute of definiteness, of 
distinction, the parts are, correspondingly, individually insig- 
nificant. Where in the world are all the types ? one asks one’s 
self in renewing his old walks and desultory wanderings. 
Where is the New York counterpart of that astonishing variety 
of types which makes Paris what it is morally and piotorially, 
the Paris of Balzac as well as the Paris of M. Jean Beraud. Of 
a sudden the lack of nationality in our familiar literature and 
art becomes luminously explicable. One perceives why Mr. 
Howells is so successful in confining himself to the simplest, 
broadest, most representative representatives, why Mr. James 
goes abroad invariably for his miee-enscine, and often for his 
characters, why Mr. Beinhart lives in Paris, and Mr. Abhey in 
London. New York is this and that, it is incontestably unlike 
any other great city, but compared with Paris, its most impres- 
sive trait is its lack of that organic quality wMoh results from 
variety of types. Thus compared, it seems to have only the 
variety of individuals wliioh results in monotony. It is the/ 
difference between noise and musio. Piotorially,* tbe general 
aspect of New York is suoh that the mind spee'dily takos refuge 
in insensitiveness. Its expansiveness seeks exercise in other di- 
rections — business, dissipation, study, msthetioism, politics. 
The life of the senses is no longer possible. This is why one’s 
sense for art is so stimulated by going abroad, and one’s sense 
for art in its freest, frankest, most universal and least speoial, 
intense and enervated development is especially exhilarated by 
going to Paris. It is why, too, on one’s return one oan note 
the gradual deoline of his sensitiveness, his severity — the pro- 
gressive atrophy of a sense no longer called into exeroise. “I 
had no conception before,” said a Chicago broker to me one doy 
iu Paris, with intelligent eloquenoe, “ of a finished city I ” 
Chicago undoubtedly presents a greater oontrast to Paris than 
does New York, and so, perhaps, better prepares one to appre- 
ciate the Parisian quality, but the returned New Yorker oauuot 
fail to be deeply impressed with the finish, the orgonio perfec- 
tion, the elegance, and reserve of the Paris mirrored in his 
memory. Is it possible that the uniformity, the monotony* of 
Paris architecture, the prose note in Parisian taste, should onoe 
have weighed upon his spirit? Biding onoe on the top of a 
Paris tramway, betraying an understanding of English by read- 
ing an Amerioan newspaper, that suboonsciousnesa of morol 
isolation whioh the foreigner feels in Paris ns elsewhere was 
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suddenly and completely destroyed by my next neighbor* 
who remarked with contemptuous conviction and a Manhattan 
accent: “When you’ve seen one block of this infernal town, 
you’ve seen it all 1 ” Ho felt sure of sympathy in advance. 
Probably few New Yorkers would have differed with him. 
The universal light stone and brown paint* the wide sidewalks, 
the asphalt pavement, the indefinitely multiplied kiosks, the 
prevalence of a few marked hinds of vehicles, the uniformed 
workmen and workwomen, the infinite reduplication, in a word, 
of easily recognized types, is at first mistaken by the New 
Yorker for that dead level of uniformity which is, of all things 
in the world, the most tiresome to him in his own city. After 
a time, however, he begins to realize throe important facts : In 
the first plaoe these phenomena, whioh so vividly force them- 
selves on his notice that their reduplication strikes him more 
than their qualities, are nevertheless of a quality altogether 
unexampled in his experienoe for fitness and agreeableness ; in 
the seoond plaoe they are details of a whole, members of an 
’ organism, and not they, but the city whioh they eompose, the 
“finished city ”'of the ooute Chicagoan, is the spectacle ; in the 
third place they serve Eta a background for the finest group of 
monuments in the world.’ Ort Ms return he perceives these 
things with a melancholy a non lucendo luminouaneas. Hie 
dead level of "Murray Hill uniformity he finds the most agree- 
able aspeot in the city. 

And the reason is that Paris has habituated him to the ex- 
quisite, the rational, pleasure to be derived from that organic 
speotaole, a “ finished city,” far more than- that Murray Hill is 
respectable and appropriate, and that olmost any other prospeot, 
except in spots of very limited area which emphasize the sur- 
rounding ugliness, is acutely displeasing. This latter is cer- 
tainly very true. We have long frankly reproaohed ourselves 
.with having no art commensurate with our distinction in other 
activities, resignedly attributing the look to our hitherto neces- 
sary material preoccupation. But what we are really account- 
ing for in thiB way is our lack of Titians and Bramautes. We 
are for the most part quite unconscious of the character of the 
American rasthetio substratum, so to speak. As a matter of 
foot, we do far better in the production of striking artistio per- 
sonalities than we do in the general medium of taste and cul- 
ture. Wo figure well invariably at the Salon. At home the 
artist is simply either driven iu upon himself, or rise awarded 
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by a naive clientele an eminenoe so far out of perspective as to 
result unfortunately both for him and for the community. He 
pleases himself, follows his own bent, and prefers salience to 
oonformability for his work, because bis chief aim is to make an 
effect. This is especially true of those of onr architects who 
have ideas. But these are the exceptions, of aourse, and the 
general aspect of the oity is characterized by something far less 
agreeable than mere laok of symmetry; it is characterized 
mainly by an all-pervading bad taste in every detail into whioh 
the element of art enters or should enter — that is to say, 
nearly everything that meets the eye. 

However, on the other hand, Parisian uniformity may de- 
press exuberance, it is the condition and often the oause of the 
omnipresent good taBte. Not only is it true that, as Mr. Hara- 
erton remarks, “ in the better quarters of the oity a building 
hardly ever rises from the ground unless it has been designed 
by some arohitaot who knows what art is, and endeavors to 
apply it to little things as well as great; ” but it is equally^ 
true that the national sense of form expresses itself in every 
appurtenance of life as well ns in the masses and details of 
architecture. In New York our noisy diversity not only pre- 
vents any effect of entenible and motes, as I say, the old com- 
monplace biwnatone regions the most reposeful and rational 
prospects of the oity, but it precludes also, in a thousand ac- 
tivities and aspects, the operation of that salutary constraint 
and conformity without which the most acutely sensitive indi- 
viduality inevitably deolines to a lower level of form and taste. 
La mods, for example, seems scarcely to exist at all ; or at any 
rate to have taken refuge in the ohimney-pot hat and the tour- 
nure. The dude, it is true, has been developed within a few 
years, but his distinguishing trait of personal extinction has 
had much less suooess and is destined to a muoh shorter life 
than his appellation, whioh has wholly lost its original signifi- 
cance in gaining its present popularity. Every woman one 
meets in tile street has a different bonnet. Every street car 
contains a millinery museum. And the mass of them may be 
judged after the oiroumstanoe that one of the most fashionable 
Fifth Avenue modistes flaunts a sign of enduring brass an- 
nouncing “ English Round Hats and Bonnets.” The enor- 
mous establishments of ready-made men’s olothing seem not 
yet to have made their destined impression in the direotion of 
uniformity. Tho contrast in dress of the working olasses with 
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those of Paris is as conspicuously unfortunate, ©sthetioally, as 
politically and socially it may be significant 5 ocularly, it is a 
substitution of a cheap, faded, and ragged imitation of bourffeois 
costume for the marvel of neatness and propriety which com- 
poses the uniform of the Parisian ouvriev and ouvriire, Broad- 
way below Tenth Street is a forest of signs which obscure the 
thoroughfare, conceal the buildings, overhang the sidewalks, 
and exhibit severally and collectively a taste in harmony with 
the Teutonic and Semitic enterprise wliioh, almost exclusively, 
they attest. The shop windows 1 show, which is one of the 
great spectacles of Paris, is niggard and shabby 5 that of Phila- 
delphia has considerable more interest, that of London nearly 
as much. Our clumsy coinage and countrified currency ; our 
eccentric bookbindings ; that class of our furniture and in- 
terior deooration which may be described as American rococo ; 
that multifariously horrible xnaohinery devised for excluding 
flies from houses and preventing them from alighting on 
^dishes, for substituting a draught of air for stifling heat, for 
relieving an fentire population from that surplusage of old-fash- 
ioned breeding involved in shutting doors, for wiling and rat- 
tling change in shops, for enabling yon to “ put only the exaot 
fare in the box the racket of pneumatic tubes, of telephones, 
of aflrial tramp ; the praotioe of reticulating pretentious f&gades 
with firs escapes in lieu of fireproof construction ; the vaBt 
mass of our niokel-plated' paraphernalia 5 our zinc cemetery 
monuments; our oornlo valentines and serious Christmas cards, 
and grocery labels, and •» fancy ” job printing and theater 
posters j our conspicuous ouspidores and our oonspiouous need 
of more of them; the “tone” of many articles in our most, 
popular journals, their references to each other, their illustra- 
tions ; the Sunday panorama of shirt-sleeved ease and the week- 
day fatigue costume of curl papers and “ Mother Hubbards," 
general in some quarters ; our sumptuous new barrooms, deco- 
rated perhaps on the prihoiple that U mauvais goto mint au 
crime, — all these phenomena, the list of which might be indefi- 
nitely extended, are bo many witnesses of a general taste, pub- 
lic and private, whioh differs cardinally from that prevalent in 
Paris. 

In fine, the material Bpectaole of New York is suoh that at 
last, with some anxiety, one turns from the external vileneas of 
every prospeot to seek solace in the pleasure that man affords. 
But even after the wholesome American reaction has set in,' 
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and your appetite for tlie life of the senses is starved into 
indifference for what begins to seem to you an unworthy ideal ; 
after you are patriotically readjusted and feel onoe more the 
elation of living in the future, owing to the dearth of suste- 
nance in the present — you are still at the meroy of peroeptions 
too keenly sharpened by your Paris sojourn to permit blindness 
to the foot that Paris and New York contrast ns strongly in 
moral atmosphere as in material aspect. You become contem- 
plative, and speoulate pensively as to the oharaoter and quality 
of those native and normal conditions, those Relations, wliioh 
finally you have definitely resumed. What is it — that vague 
and pervasive moral contrast winch the American feels eo 
potently on his return from abroad ? How can we define that 
apparently undefinable difference which is only the more sen- 
sible ior being so elusive? Book after hook has been written 
about Europe from the American standpoint — about Amerioa 
front the European standpoint. None of them has specified 
what every one has experienced. The spectacular and the^ 
material contrasts are easily enough characterised, and it is 
only the unreflecting or the superficial wlib exaggerate the 
importance of them. We are by no means at the meroy of our 
appreciation of Parisian spectacle, of the French machinery of 
life. We miss or we do not miss the Salon Cary*, the view of 
the south transept of Notre Dame os one descends the rue St. 
Jaoques, the Theatre Frangais, the conoerts, the Luxembourg 
Gardens, the excursions to the score of charming suburban 
places, the lihrary at the corner, the convenient cheap cab, the 
manners of the people, the quiet, the climate, the constant 
entertainment of the Benses. We have in general too much 
work to do to waste muoh time iu regretting these things. In 
general, work is by natural seleotion so invariable a concomi- 
tant of our unrivaled opportunity to work profitably, that it 
absorbs our energies so for as this palpable sphere is concerned. 
But what is it that throughout the hours of busiest work and 
olosest application, as well os in the preceding and following 
moments of leisure and the occaBioual intervals of relaxation, 
makes every one vaguely perceive the vast moral difference 
between life here at home and life abroad — notably life in 
Franoo? What is the subtle influence pervading the moral 
atmosphere in New York, which so markedly distinguishes 
what we call life here from life in Paris er even in Penne- 
depie? 
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It Is* I think, distinctly traceable to the interne individual- 
ism which prevails among us. Magnificent results have fol- 
lowed our devotion to this foroe ; inoontestably, we have spared 
ourselves both the acute and the ohronio misery for which the 
tyranny of sooiety over its constituent parts is directly respon- 
sible. We have, moreover, in this way not only freed our- 
selves from the tyranny of despotism, such for example as is 
exerted sooially in England and politically in Russia, but we 
have undoubtedly developed a larger number of self-reliant 
and potentially oapable sooial units than eveu a democratic 
system like that of France, which sacrifices the unit to the 
organism, sncoeeds in producing. We may truly say that, 
material as we are accused of being, we turn out more men 
than any other nationality. And if some Frenchman points 
out that we attach an esoteric sense to the tern “ man,” and 
that at any rate our men axe not better adapted than some 
others to a civilized environment which demands other quali- 
fies than honesty, energy, and intelligence, we may be quite 
content to le’avq him his objection, and to prefer what seems 
to us manliness *to civilization itself. At the same time we 
cannot pretend that individualism has done everything for ns 
that could be desired. In giving us the man it lias robbed ns 
of the milieu* Morally speaking, the milieu with us scarcely 
exists. Our difference from Europe does not consist in the 
difference between the European milieu and ours j it consists 
in the faot that, comparatively speaking of course, we have no 
mitten. 1 f we are individually developed, we are also individu- 
ally isolated to a degree elsewhere unknown. Politically, we 
have pATties who, in Cicero’s phrase, “ think the same things 
concerning the republic,” but concerning very little else arc we , 
agreed in any mays of any moment. The number of our sauces 
is growing, but there is no corresponding diminution in the' 
number of our religions. We have no communities. Our vil- 
lages even are apt, rather, to be aggregations. Politics aside, 
there is hardly an American view of any phenomenon or class 
of phenomena. Every one of us likes, reads, sees, does' what 
he ohooses. Often dissimilarity is affected as adding piquancy 
of paradox. The judgment of the ages, the consensus of man- 
kind, exercise no tyranny over the individual will. Do you 
believe in this or that, do you like this or that, ere questions 
which, concerning the most fundamental matters, nevertheless 
form the staple of conversation in many oirolos. • We live ail 
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of us apparently in a divine state of flux. The question asked 
at dinner by a lady in a neighboring oity of a literary stranger, 

“ What do you think of Shakespeare ? ” is not exaggeratedly 
peculiar. We all thinlc differently of Shakespeare, of Crom- 
well, of Titian, of Browning, of George Washington. Con- 
cerning matters as to whioh we must be fundamentally 
disinterested, we permit ourselves not only prejudice but 
passion. At the most we have here and there groups of per- 
sonal acquaintance only, whose members (ire in aooord in 
regard to some one thing, and quickly crystallize and preoipi- 
tate at the mention of something that is really a oorollary of 
the force which unites them. The efforts that have been made 
in New York, within the past twenty years, to establish various 
speoial milieus, so to speak, have been pathetio in their number 
and resultlessneBS. Efforts of this sort ore of course doomed 
to failure, heoause the essential trait of the milieu is spontaneous 
existence ; but their failure discloses the mutual repulsion which 
keeps the molecules of our society from uniting. How oan it^_ 
he otherwise when life is so speculative, so experimental, so 
wholly dependent on the personal force and ‘idiosyncrasies of 
the individual ? How shall we accept any general verdict pro- 
nounced by persons of no more authority than ourselves, and 
arrived at by processes in whioh wo are equally, expert? We 
have so little consensus as to anything, because we dread the 
loss of personality involved in submitting to conventions, and 
because personality operates oentrif ugdlly alone. W e make ex- 
ceptions in favor of suoh matters as the Copernioan system and 
the greatness of our own future. There are things whioh we take 
on the credit of the consensus of authorities, for whioh we may 
not have all the proofs at hand. But as to oonventions of all 
sorts, our attitude is apt to be one of suspicion and uncertainty. 
Mark Twain, for example, first won his way to the popular 
American heart by exposing the humbugs of the Cinque-cento. 
Specifically the most teachable of people, nervously eager for 
information, Americans are nevertheless wholly distrustful of 
generalizations made by any one else, and little disposed to 
reoeive blindly formularies and classifications of phenomena as 
to whioh they have had no experience. And of oxperienae we 
have necessarily had, except politically, less than any civilized 
people in the world. 

We aro infinitely more at home amid universal mobility. 
We want to act, to exert ourselves, to be, as we imagine, 
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nearer to nature. We have our tastes in painting as in con- 
fectionery. Some of us prefer Tintoietto to Rembrandt, as 
we do chocolate to oocoanut. In respect of taste it would be 
impossible for the gloomiest akeptio to deny that this is an 
exceedingly free country. “I don’t know anything about the 
subject (whatever the subject may be), but I know what I like,” 
is a remark which is heard on every hand, and which -witnesses 
the sturdiness of our struggle against the tyranny of conven- 
tions and the indomitable nature of our independent spirit. 
In oritioism the individual spirit fairly runs amuck j it takes 
its lack of concurrence as credentials of impartiality often. In 
constructive art every one is occupied less with nature than 
with the point of view. Mr. HowellB himself displays more 
delight in his naturalistic attitude than zest in his exeoation, 
which, compared with that of the French naturalists, is in gen- 
eral faint-hearted enough. Every one writes, paints, models, 
exclusively the point of view. Fidelity in following out nature’s 
^suggestions, in depioting the emotions nature arouses, a sympa- 
thetic submission to nature’s sentiment, absorption into nature’s 
moods- and subtle enfoldings, are extremely rare. The artist’s 
eye is fixed on the treatment. He is “ creative “ by main strength. 
Ho is penetrated with a desire to get away from “the same old 
thing,” to “ tajre it ” in a new way, to draw attention to himself, 
to shine. One would say that every American nowadays who 
handles a brush or designs a building was stimulated by the 
secret ambition of founding a school. We have in art thus, 
with a vengeanoe, that personal element which ia indeed its 
savor, but which it is fatal to make its substanoe. We have 
it still more .conspicuously in life. What do you think of him, 
or her ? is the first question asked after every introduction. 
Of every new individual we meet we form instantly some per- 
sonal impression. The oritioism of character is nearly the one 
disinterested activity in which we have beoome expert. We 
have for this a peouliar gift, apparently, which we shore with 
gypsies and money lenders, and other people in whom tho social 
instinct is chiefly latent. Our gossip takes on the character of 
personal judgments rather than of tittle-tattle. It concerns not 
what So-and-So has done, but what kind of a person So-and-So 
is. It would hardly be too muoh to say that So-and-So never 
leaves a group of whioh he is not an intimate without being 
immediately, impartially, but fundamentally disoussed. To a 
degree not at all suspected by the author of the phrase, he 
85 
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“leaves hie character ” with them on quitting any assemblage 
of Ins acquaintance. 

The great difficulty with our individuality and independence 
is that differentiation begins so soon and stops so far short of 
real importance. In no department of life has the law of the 
survival of the fittest, that principle in virtue of whose opera- 
tion societies become distinguished and admirable, had time to 
work. Our Bocial characteristics are inventions, discoveries, 
not survival. Nothing with us has passed into the stage of 
instinct. And for this reason some of our “best people,” some 
of the most “ thoughtful ” among us, have less of that quality 
best characterized as sooial maturity than a Parisian washer- 
woman or concierge. Centuries of sifting, ages of gravitation 
toward harmony and homogeneity, have resulted for the French 
in a delightful immunity from the neoessity of “proving all 
things ” remorselessly laid on every individual of our sooiety. 
Very many matters, at any rate, which to the French are mat- 
ters of oonrse, our self-respect pledges us tc a personal exami-^ 
nation of. The idea of sparing ourselves trouble* in thinking 
occurs to us far more rarely than to other pedples. Wo have 
certainly an insufficient notion of th? superior results reached 
by economy aud system in this respeot. 

In one of Mr, Henry James’ cleverest skejohes, “Lady 
Barberina,” the English heroine marries aii American and 
comes to live in New York. She finds it dull. She is home- 
sick without quite knowing why. Mr. James is at his best in 
exhibiting at once the intensity of her disgust and the intangi- 
bility of its provocation. We are not all like “Lady Barb.” 
We do not all like Loudon, whose materialism is only more 
splendid, not Iosb uncompromising, than our own ; but we can- 
not help peroeiving that what that unfortunate lady missed in 
New York was the milieu — an environment sufficiently devel- 
oped to permit spontaneity and free play of thought and feeling, 
and a certain domination of shifting merit by fixed relations 
which keeps one’s mind off that disagreeable subject of contem- 
plation, one’s self. Every one Beams aoutely self-conscious; 
and the self-consciousness of the unit is fatal, of course, to 
the composure of the ensemble. The number of people intently * 
minding their P's and Q’s, reforming their orthoepy, practicing 
new discoveries in etiquette, making over their names, and, in 
general, exhibiting that activity of the amateur known as “ going 
through the motions ” to the end of bringing themselves up, as 
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it were, is very noticeable in contrast with French oblivion to 
this kind of personal exertion. Even oar simplicity is apt to 
be timplesse. And the conscientiousness in educating others 
displayed by those who are so fortunate as to have roaoked 
perfection nearly enough to permit relaxation in seftf-impTove- 
ment is only equaled by the avidity in acquisitiveness dis- 
played by the learners themselves. Meantime the oomposure 
born of equality, as well as that springing from unconsciousness, 
suffers. Our society is a kind of Jaoob's ladder, to maintain 
equilibrium upon which requires an amount of effort on the 
part of the personally estimable gymnasts perpetually asoending 
and descending, in the highest degree hostile to spontaneity, to 
serenity, and stability. 


THE KING OF DENMARK'S RIDE. 

By CAROLINE NORTON-. 

[ 1806 - 1877 .] 

Word was brought to the Danish king 
(Hurry I) 

Thpt the love of his heart lay suffering, 

And pined for the comfort his voice would bring. 

(Oh, ride as though you were flying I) 

Better he loves eaoh golden curl, 

On the brow of that Scandinavian girl, 

Than his rich, crown jewels of ruby end pearl ; 

And his rose of the isles is dying I 

Thirty nCbleB saddled with speed; 

(Huny 1) 

Eaoh one mounting a gallant steed 
Whioh he kept for battle and days of need; 

(Oh, ride although you were flying I) 

Spurs were struck in the foaming flank ; 

'Worn-out chargers staggered and sank; 

Bridles were slackened and girths wera burst, 

But, ride as they would, the king rode first, 

For his rose of the IbIcb lay dying I 

His nobleB are beaten one by one; 

(Hurry I) 

They have fainted and faltered and homeward gone | 
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His little fair page now follows alone. 

Fox strength and for courage trying l 
The king looked back at that faithful child; 

Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 

They passed the drawbridge with clattering din. 
Then he dropped; and only the king rode in 
Where hie rose of the isles lay dying I 

The king blew a blast on his bugle horn; 

(Silence 1) 

No answer came, but faint and forlorn 
An eoho returned on the cold, gray mom, 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The o&Btle portal stood grimly wide — 

None welcomed the king from that weary ride ; 
For dead} in the light of the dawning day, 

The pale, sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying. 

The panting steed, with a drooping oresJJ 
Stood weary. 

The king returned from her chamber of rest, 

The thick sobs ohokingin his breast; 

And, that dumb companion eying, * 

The tears guBhed forth which he strove to check; 
He bowed Ms head on his charger's neck; 

"0 steed, that every nerve didst strain — 

Pear steed, our ride hath been in vain 

To the halls where my love lay dying I ” 


IN THE TOIJJ5. 1 

By GUBTAV FREYTAG. 

(From “Debit and Credit") 

[Gustav Frgytao: A German novelist and playwright; born atKreuzberg, 
Prussian Silesia, July 18, 1818. He was eduoated at,BreBlau and at Berlin; was 
a teacher In the University of Breslau (1880-1847) ; edited the Lelpslo Qrentboten 
(1848-1870); and lived suaaesslvely at Dresden, LelpBlo, Gotha, and Wiesbaden. 
His greatest work Is “Soli und Haben" (Debit and Credit, 1865; 87th ed,, 
1801). His ether works include the plays, "Die Valentine" (1840) and "Dio 

1 By permission of Ward, Look ft Oo„ Ltd. (Crown 8va, prlco 2s. Od.) 
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Journalteten " ('1863), and the novels "Die vertorene Handsohrlft ” (The Lost 
Manuscript, 1804; 20th ed. t 1801), and the scries of six books, "Die Ahnen" 
(.Our Ancestors, 1872-1881). He also published “ Oes&mmelte Works 1 ’ (22 vols- 
1888-1888).] 

Onoh the baton’s lands bad borne better crops than those of 
his neighbors, his herds were acknowledged to be thoroughly 
healthy, bod yeai’B, which crushed others, had passed compara- 
tively lightly over him. Now, all this was reversed as by some 
evil spell. A contagious disease broke out among the cattle ; 
the wheat grew tall indeed, but when it came to be threshed 
the grain, was light. Everywhere the outgoings exceeded the 
incomings. Once upon a time he oould have borne this oalmly, 
now it made him positively ill. He began to hate the sight of 
his farm, and left it entirely to the bailiff. All his hopes 
centered in the faotory, and if he ever visited his fields, it was 
only to look after the beet root. 

The new buildings rose behind the trees of the park. The 
. voices of many busy laborers sounded shrill around it. The 
first crop of beet was brought in and heaped up ready for 
the mill. On 'the following day the regular faotory was to 
begin, and yet the coppersmith was still hammering there, 
meohanios were working away at the great engine, and busy 
women carrying off chips and fragments of mortar, and scour- 
ing the scenes of their future labor. The baron stood before 
the building, listening impatiently to the beating of the ham- 
mer which had been so dilatory in completing its task. The 
morrow was to be to him the beginning of a new era. He 
stood now ot the door of his treasure-house. He might now 
cast all his old oares away. During the next year he should 
be able to pay off what he owed, and then he would begin to 
put by. But, while he thus speculated, his eye fell upon bis 
overworked horses, and the anxious face of his old bailiff, and 
a vogue fear orept, like o a loathly insect, over the fluttering 
leaves of his hopes ; for lie had staked all on this oaBt ; he had 
so mortgaged his land that at this moment he hardly knew how 
much of it was his own j and all this to raise still higher the 
social dignity of his family tree 1 

The baron himself was much altered during the last few 
years. A wrinkled bipw, two fretful lines around the mouth, 
and gray hair on the temples: these were the results of his 
eternal thought about capital, his family, and the future aggran-' 
dizement of the property,. His voice, which onoe sounded 
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strong and foil, had become sharp and thin, and every gesture 
betrayed irritation and impatience. 

The baron had, indeed, had heavy cares of late. He had 
thoroughly learned the misery of extensive building operations 
combined with a scarcity of money. Ehrenthal was now become 
a regular visitor at the oastle. Every week his horses consumed 
the baron’s good hay ; every week he brought out his pooket 
book, and reckoned up the account or paid off bills. His hand, 
whioh at first bo readily and reverentially sought his purse, did 
so now tardily and reluotantly; liis bent neck had become 
stiff, his submissive smile had changed into a dry greeting j ho 
walked with a scrutinizing air through the farm, and, instead 
of fervent praises, found many a fault. The humble agent had 
grown into the oreditor, and the baron had to bear, with still 
increasing aversion, the pretensions of a man with whom he 
could no longer dispense. And not Ehrenthal alone, hut many 
u strange figure besides, knooked at the baron’s study, and had 
private dealings with him there. The broad shape of the # 
uncouth Finkus appeared every quarter, and, each time that 
his heavy foot ascended the oastle stairs discord and dibsatis- 
faction followed. 

Every week, as we said, Ehrenthal had visited the estate j 
now oame the most anxious time of all, and no eye beheld him. 
They said in the town that he was gone off upon a journey, and 
the baron was listening restlessly to the noise of every carriage 
that passed, wondering whether it brought the tardy, the hated, 
yet the indispensable, visitor. 

Lenore now joined her father, a radiant beauty, full iu form 
and tall in stature, hut somewhat shadowed by life’s oares, as 
her thoughtful eyes and the anxious glance she ooBt at the 
baron plainly proved. “The post is come in,” said she, 
reaching him a packet of letters and newspapers ; “ I dare say 
there is no letter from Eugene again,” 

“ He has many other things to do,” replied her father j hut 
he himself looked eagerly for the handwriting of his son. Then 
he saw a direction in a strange hand, and on the letter the post- 
mark of the very town in whioh Eugene was quartered. It was 
Anton’s letter. The baron tore it open. When he had seen 
from its respeotful tenor how well it was meant, and had rend 
the name of Itzig in it, he put it up in his pooket. The secret 
terror which had so often shot through his heart fell upon him 
again, and then followed theunweloome thought that his emlmr- 
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rassmenta were the subject of conversation even in. foreign 
towns. Ill-timed warnings were tbe last tiling that lie wanted ; 
they only humbled. He stood long in gloomy silence by his 
daughter. But, bb the letter contained tidings of Eugene, 
he foroed himself at length to speak. “ A Mr. Wohlfart 
haa written to me. He is now traveling in. his mercantile 
oapaoity ou the other side of the frontier, and has made 
Eugene’s acquaintance.” 

“ He I ” cried Lenore. 

“ He seemB to be an estimable kind of man,” said the baron, 
with an effort. “He speaks affectionately of Eugene.” 

“ Yes,” cried Lenore, in delight; “one learns to know what 
conscientiousness and stability mean when one associates with 
him. What a strange coincidence I The sister and the brother. 
What has he written to you about, father? ” 

“ Matters of business, kindly meant, no doubt, but not of 
any present use to me. The foolish boys have heard some idle 
rumor, and have unnecessarily troubled themselves about my 
affairB.” And, so saying, he gloomily walked toward his 
factory. '• 

Muoh perturbed, Lenore followed him. At length he opened 
the newspaper, and carelessly turned it over till his eye fed 
upon a certain advertisement. Hie face flushed deeply, the 
papeT fell out of his hand, and, catching hold of one of the 
wagons, he leaned his head upon it. Lenore, muoh shocked, 
took up the paper, and saw the name of the Polish estate on 
which she knew that her father had a large mortgage. A 
day was specified for the sale of that estate by auction on 
behalf of a concourse of creditors. 

The intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon the baron. 
Sinoe he had burdened his own property, the sum that he had - 
invested in Poland was his last hope of welldoing. He had 
often doubted whether he was not foolish to leave his money 
in the hands of stranger^ abroad, and to pay so high an interest 
to Btrangers at home; but he had always had a horror of 
being led to invest this round sum in his undertakings, con- 
sidering it in the light of his wife’s jointure and his daughter’s 
portion. Now it, too, was endangered, the last security had 
vanished. Everything around him reeled. Ehrenthal had 
deceived him. It was he who had carried on the correspond- 
ence with the lawyer of the Polish oount. Ho had punctually 
paid him the interest when it wsb last due. There was no 
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doubt that he had known the precarious nature of this for- 
eign investment, and had kept back the knowledge from his 
olient. 

“ Father,” cried Lenore, raising him as she spoke, “ spook 
with Ehrenthal j go to your solicitor ; he may be able to 
suggest some remedy.” 

“ Yon are right, my child,” said the baron, with a toneless 
voioe j “ it is possible that the danger may not yet he immi- 
nent. Tell them to pi.S the horses to ; I will go to town at 
onoe. Conceal what you have read from your mother, and 
you, dear Lenore, come with me.” 

When the carriage drove up, the baron was still in the very 
same place where he had first read the fatal tidings. During 
the journey he sat silently in a corner of the carriage. Arrived 
in town, he took his daughter to his lodgings, which he had 
not yet given up, for fear of leading his wife or his acquaint- 
ance to suspect that his means were impaired. He himself 
drove to Ehrenthal’s. He entered the office in angry mood, ^ 
and, after a dry salutation, held out the newspaper to the 
trader. Ehrenthal rose slowly, and said, nodding his -head, 
“I know it ; Lflwenberg has written to me about it.” 

“You have deceived me, Mr. Ehrenthal,” oried the baron, 
striving hard for composure. 

“ To what purpose ? ” replied Ehrenthal. “ Why should I 
hide from you what the newspapers must needs reveal? This 
may happen in the oase of any estate, any mortgage ; what 
great misfortune is there in this?” 

“The property is deeply involved, it seems s you must long 
have known this j you have deceived me.” 

“ What are you saying there about deceit ? ” cried Ehven- 
thal, indignantly ; “ have a care that no stranger hear your 
words. I have left my money standing with you 5 what in- 
terest can I have in lowering you and increasing your difficul- 
ties ? I myself am only too deeply Involved in them,” and he 
pointed to the place occupied in most men by a heart. “Hod 
I known that your factory would devour my good money, one 
thousand after another, even ns the lean kine of Egypt de- 
voured the fat, I should have taken more time to consider, and 
would not have paid you a single dollar. A herd of elephants 
will 1 feed with my substance, hut never more a factory, How 
then can you say that I have deoeived you? ” continued he, in 
increasing dudgeon. 
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“ You have known the state of matters,” cried the baron, 
“ and have disguised the count’s position from me.” 

“Was it I who sold you the mortgage? ” inquired the of- 
fended IShrenthal. “ I have paid you the interest half-yearly — 
that is my offense j I have paid you muoh money besides— that 
is my deceit.” He then oontinued more oonoiliatingly : “ Look 
at the matter calmly, baron : another creditor has offered to 
purohase the estate 5 the lawyers have not apprised us of it, or 
they have sent the advertisement to a wrong address. What 
of that? You will now be paid your capital, and then you 
con pay off the mortgages on your own land. I hear that this 
estate in Poland is a very valuable one, so you have nothing to 
fear for your capital.” 

The baron had only to depart with this uncertain hope. As 
Iib dejectedly entered his carriage, he oalled out to the coach- 
man, “ To the Councilor Horn " ; but on the way thither he 
gave counter orders, and returned to his lodgings. A coolness 
had sprung up between him and his former legal adviser ; he 
^ shrunk from disclosing to him his never-ceasing embarrass- 
ments, and had^been offended by Horn’s well-meant warnings. 
He had often, therefore, applied for advice to other lawyers. 

Itzig, in the tenderness of his heart, had rushed out of the 
office as soon as he beheld the baron’s horses, but now he put 
in his head again. 

“ How was he ? ” he inquired from Ehrenthal. 

“How should ho be?” answered Ehrenthal, ungraciously; 
“he was in a great taking, and I had good cause to be angry. 
I have buried my gold in his property, and 1 have ■ os many 
coves about that property as I have hairs on my head— all 
beoauBe I followed your advioe.” 

“If you think that the ancestral inheritance of the baron 
is to come Bwimming toward you like o fish with the stream, 
and that you have only to reach out your hand and take it, -I 
atn sorry for you,” replied Itzig, spitefully. 

“What am I doing with the factory?" oried Ehrenthal. 
“ The land would have been worth twice as muoh to me with- 
out the chimney.” 

“When once you have gpt the chimney you oan sell the 
bricks,” was Itzig's ironioal rejoinder. “ I wanted to tell you 
that I expect a viBit to-morrow from on acquaintance out of my 
own district; I cannot, therefore, come to the.offioe.” _ 

“You have this last year gone after jour own affairs so 
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often,'’ rudely replied Ehrenthal, “that I don't care how long 
you remain away.” 

“Do you ltnow whet you have just seid?” Veitel broke 
out. “ You have said, * Itzig, I need you no longer ; you may 
go j * but I shall go when it suits me, not when it suits you.” 

“You are a bald man,” cried Ehrenthal. “I forbid you 
to speak thus to me. Who are you, young Itzig? ” 

“ I am one who knows your whole business, who oan ruin 
you if he will, and one who means kindly toward you, better 
than you do toward yourself ; and, therefore, when I oome to 
the office the day after to-morrow, you will say, ‘ Good morn- 
ing, Itzig.' Do you understand mo now, Mr. Ehrenthal ? ” 
and, seizing his oap, he hurried into the street, where his sup- 
pressed wrath broke out into a flame, and, gesticulating wildly, 
he muttered threatening words. And so did Ehrenthal alone 
in the office. 

The baron returned to his daughter, threw himself heavily 
down on the Bofa, and soaroely heard her loving words. There^ 
was nothing to detain him in town but the dread of communi- 
cating this intelligence to his wife. He alternately brooded 
over plans for getting over the possible loss, and painted its 
oonsequenoes in the blaokest colors. 

Meanwhile Lenore sat silent at the window, ^poking down 
upon the noisy streets, with their rolling carriages and the 
stream of paBsers-by j and while she wondered if any of these 
had ever felt the secret anxiety, fear, and dejeotion which the 
last few years bad brought her young heart, one of the throng 
would now and then look up to the plate-glass windows of 
the stately dwelling, and, his eye resting admiringly on the 
beautiful girl, he perhaps envied the happy destiny of the 
nobly born, who could thus look oalmly down on those whose 
lot it was to toil for daily bread. 

The streets grew dim, the lamps threw their dull rays into 
the room, Lenore watched the play of light and Bhade on the 
wall, and her sadness inoreased as the darkness deepened. 
Meanwhile two men were standing in eager conversation at 
the house door ; the bell sounded, a heavy step was heard in 
the anteroom, and the servants announced Mr. Pinkus. At 
that name the baron rose, called for candles, and went to the 
next room. 

The innkeeper entered, bobbing his great head, but seemed 
in no hurry to speak. 
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“ What brings you here so late?" asked the baron, leaning 
on the table like one prepared for everything. 

14 Your honor knows that the bill of exchange for the ten 
thousand dollars falls due to me to-morrow.” 

“ Could you not wait till I paid you your full ten per cent 
for an extension of the loan?” asked the baron, contemptu- 
ously, 

“I am come,” said Finkus, “to explain that I am suddenly 
in want of money and must request you to let me have the 
principal.” 

The boron retreated a step. This was the second blow, 
and it was mortal. His faoe turned pale yellow, but he began 
with a hoarse voice to say, “ How oan you make such a dema nd, 
after all that has passed between us ? how often have you as- 
sured me that this bill of exchange was a mere form ? ” 

“It has been so hitherto,” said Pinkus; “now it comes 
into force. I have ten thousand dollars to pay to-morrow to 
^ a creditor of mine.” 

“ Make arrangements with him, then," returned the baron } 
“ I am prepared -for a higher rate of interest, but not to pay off 
the principal.” 

" Then, baron, I am sorry to tell you that you will he pro- 
ceeded againgt.” 

The baron Bilently turned away. 

“ At what hour may I return to-morrow for my money ? " 
inquired Pinkus. 

“At about this hour,” replied a voioe, weak; and hollow as 
that of an old man. Pinkus bobbed again and went away. 

The baron tottered book to his sitting-room, where lie sank 
down on the sofa as if paralyzed. Lenore knelt by him, call- 
ing him by every tender name, and imploring him to speak. 
But he neither saw* nor heard, and his heart and head beat 
violently. The fair, many-oolored bubble that he had blown 
had burst now; he kneiV the fearful truth — he was a ruined 
man. 

They sat till late in the evening, when hifl daughter per- 
suaded him to take a glass of wine and to return home. They 
drove away rapidly. As the trees along the roadside flew past 
him, and the fresh air blew in his face, the baron’s spirit re- 
vived. 

A night and day were still his, and during their ooUtss he 
must needs And help, This waB not Ids first difficulty, and he 
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hoped it would not be Ins l&Bt. He bad incurred this debt of, 
originally, seven thousand dollars odd, because the fellow who 
now donned him had brought him the money some years ago, 
and intreated, almost forced, him to take it at first at a very 
low rate of interest. For a few weeks he had let it lie idle j 
then he had appropriated it, and step by step his oreditor had 
increased his demands up to a bill of exohange aud a usurious 
rate of interest. And now the vagabond grew insolent. Was 
he like the rat who foresees the sinking of the ship, and tries 
to oBoape from it ? The baron laughed so as to make Lenore 
shudder ; why, he was not the man to fall resistless into the 
hands of his adversary ; the next day would bring help. Ehren- 
thal could never leave him in the lurch. 

It was night when they reaohed home, and the baron hurried 
to his own room and went to bed, knowing well, however, that 
sleep would not visit him that night. He heard every hour 
strike, and every hour his pulse beat more stormily and bis 
anguish increased. He saw no hope of deliverance bat in 
Ehrenthal ; yet his horror of appearing before that man as a* 
suppliant forced drops of sweat from his brow*. It was- morn- 
ing before he lost the consciousness of his misery. 

Shrill Bounds awoke him. The.taotory laborers, with the 
village band, had prepared him a serenade. 

At another time he would have been pleased with this mark 
of good feeling j now he only heard the discord it produced, 
and it annoyed him. 

He hastily dressed himself and hurried into the court. The 
house was hung with garlands, the laborers were all ranged in 
order before the door, and received him with loud acclamations. 
He had to tell them in return how much he rejoiced to see tills 
day, and that he expected great results, and while he spoke he 
felt his words a lie, and his spirit broken. He drove off with- 
out seeing his wife or daughter, and knocked at the door of 
EliTenthors office before it was open. The usurer was sum- 
moned down from his breakfast. 

Anxious to know the reason of so unusual an occurrence as 
this early visit, Ehrenthal did not give himself time to ohange 
his dressing gown. The baron stated the onse as coolly as he 
could. 

Ehrenthal fell into the greatest passion. “ This Pinkus,” he 
went on repeating, “ he has presumed to lend you money on a 
bill of exchange. How could he have so large a sum ? The 
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man has not got ten thousand dollars ; he is an insignificant 
man, without capital. 1 ' 

The baron confessed that the sum was not so large originally, 
but this only increased Ehrenthal’s excitement. 

“From seven to ten,” lie oried, running wildly up and down 
till hie dressing gown flapped round him like the wings of an 
owl. “So he has mode nearly three thousand dollars I- I 
have always had a bad opinion of that man ; now I know what 
he is. He is a rascal — a double dealer. He never advanced 
the seven thousand either ; his whole shop is not worth bo 
much.” 

This strong, moral indignation on the part of Ehrenthal 
threw a ray of joy into the baron’s soul. “ I, too, have reason 
to consider Finkus a dangerous man,” said he. 

But this agreement in opinion proved unlucky, diverting, as 
it did, Ehrenthal’s anger against the baron instead. “ Why do 
I speak of Finkus? ” he soreamed; “ he has aoted as a man of 
Ills stomp will act. But yon — you, who are a nobleman, how 
could yon deal so with me? Ton have carried on money trans- 
actions with another man behind my book, and you have, in a 
short time, let him win three thousand dollars on a hill of ex- 
change — a bill of exchange,” continued be; “do you know, 
what that means ? ” 

“ I wish that the debt had not been necessary,” said the 
baron j “ but as it falls due to-day, and the man will not wait* 
the question is how we are to pay him.” 

“What do yon mean by mf” oried Ehrenthal, hastily. 
“You must contrive to pay; you fimst see where yon oan get 
money for the man you have helped to pocket three thousand 
dollars j you did not oonsult me when yon gave the hill; yen 
need not oonsult me as to how you are to pay it.” 

In the baron’s soul a contest between wrath and wretched- 
ness was going on. “Moderate your language, Mr. Ehrenthal,” 
cried he. * 

“Why should I be moderate?” soreamed he. “Yon have 
not been moderate, nor Finkus either, and neither will I.” 

“I will call again,” said the baron, “when you have regained 
that degree of decorum which, under all circumstances, I must 
beg you to observe toward me.” 

“If you wont money from me, don’t call again, baron,” 
oried Ehrenthal. “I have no money for you; I would rather 
throw my dollars in the street than pay yon one other.” , 
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The bacon silently retired. Hie wretchedness was great ; 
he had to bear the insults of the plebeian. Next, he went round 
to all his aoquaintanoes, and endured the torment of ashing on 
all sides for money, and on ell sides having it refused. He re- 
turned to his lodgings, and was considering whether it were 
best to try Ehrenthal again, or to attempt to postpone the pay- 
ment of the bill by offering usurious interest, when, to Mb 
surprise, a strange figure, that lie bad only seen onoe or twice 
before, entered Mb apartments, with a haggard face, surrounded 
by red hair, two sly eyes, and a grotesque expression about the 
mouth, suoh as one sees on laughing masks at Carnival time. 

Veitel bowed low, and began : “Most graoious baron, have 
the condescension to forgive my ooming to you on matters of 
business. I have a commission from Mr. Pinkus, empowering 
me to receive the money for the bill of exohange. 1 would 
most humbly inquire whether you will be so graoious as to pay 
it me?” 

The sad seriousness of the hour was for a moment lost upoq. 
the baron when he saw the lank figure twisting" and turning 
before him, making faoes and attempting to be polite. -“Who 
are you?” inquired he, with all the dignity of his race. 

“Veitel Itzig is my name, graoipus air, if you will permit 
me to announce it to you. ” 

The baron started on hearing the name of Itzig. That was 
the man of whom, he had been warned — the invisible, the mer- 
ciless. 

“ I was till now bookkeeper at Ehrenthal’s,” modestly con- 
tinued Itzig ; “ but Ehrenthal was too haughty for me. I have 
oome into a small sum of money, and I have invested it in Mr. 
Pinkus’ business. I am on the point of establishing myself.” 

“ You oannot have the money at present,” said the baron, 
more composedly. This helpless creature oould hardly be a 
dangerous enemy. 

“ It is an honor to me,” said Veitel, “ to be told by the 
graoious baron that he will pay me later in the afternoon ; I 
have plenty of time.” He drew out a silver watch. “I can 
wait till evening ; and that I may not inoonvenienoe the baron 
by ooming at an hour that might not suit him, or when he 
chanced to be out, I will take the liberty to place myself on his 
steps. I will stand there,” said he, os if deprecating the baron’s 
refusal to let him sit. “I will wait till five o’olook. The baron 
need not inoonvenienoe himself on my account. ” And Veitel 
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bowed himself out, and retired from the room backward like n 
orab. The baron recalled, him, and he stood still in that bent 
and ridiculous attitude. At that moment he looked the weakest 
and oddest of men. The warning letter must have confounded 
the poor bookkeeper with his master. At all events, it was 
easier to deal with this man than with any other. 

“ Can you tell me of any way in which I may satisfy your 
olaim without paying down the sum this day? ” 

Yeitel’s eyes flashed like those of a bird of prey, but he 
ebook his head and shrugged his shoulders long in pretended 
reflection. 44 Gracious baron,” said he, at length, “there is one 
way — only one way. Ton haye a mortgage of twenty thousand 
on your property, which mortgage belongs to yourself, and is 
kept in Ehrenthal’s office. I will persuade Pinkus to leave 
you the ten thousand, and will add another ten if you make 
over that mortgage to my friend.” 

The baron listened. “ Perhaps yon do nob know,” rejoined 
he, with much severity, “ that I have already made over that’ 
"deed of mortgage to Ehrenthal.” 

44 Forgive me; gracious sir, you have not ; there has been no 
legal surrender of it made.” 

44 But my written promise has been given,” said the baron. 

Veitel shrugged again. 41 If you promised Ehrenthal a 
mortgage, why should it he this very one of all others? But 
what need of a mortgage to Ehrenthal at all ? This year you 
will reoeive your capital from the Polish estate, and then you 
can pay him off in-hard cash. Till then, just leave the mort- 
gage quietly in his. hands ; no one need know that you have 
surrendered it to us. If you will have the kindness to come 
with me to a lawyer, and assign the deed to my friend, I will 
give you two thousand dollars for it at qnoe, and on the day 
that you plaoe the deed in our hands I will pay down the rest 
of the money.” 

The baron had foroed himself to listen to this proposal with 
a. smile. At last he replied briefly, “ Devise some other plan ; , 
I oannot oonsent to this.” 

“ Thera is no other,” said Itssigj “but it is only midday, and 
I oon wait till five.” 

He again began a series of low bowB, and moved to the.doov. 

’-‘'Reflect, gracious sir,” said he, earnestly, ’‘that you do not 
merely \fnnt the ten thousand dollars. • You will, in the course . 
of the nofct few months, require as much more for your factory 
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and tlie getting your money out of the Polieh investment. If 
you surrender the mortgage to us, you will have the whole sum 
you need} hut pray do not mention the matter to Ehrenthal ; 
ho is a hard man, and would injure me throughout life.” 

“Have no fear,” said the baron, with a gesture of dismissal. 
Veitel withdrew. 

The baron paoed up and down. The proposal just made 
revolted him. True, it would rescue him from this and other 
impending difficulties, but, of oourse, it was out of the question. 
The man who proposed it was so absurd a being, that it was of 
no use even to be angry with him. But the baron’s word was 
pledged, and the matter could not be thought of further. 

And yet how trifling the risk 1 The doauments would re- 
main at Ehrenthal’s till the Polish oount had paid him, then he 
would dear his own debts to Ehrenthal, and rdease his docu- 
ments. No one need ever know of it ; and if the worst should 
befall, he had but to give Ehrenthal another mortgage on his 
property, and the money broker would be equally satisfied^ 
The baron kept banishing the thought, oud yot'it ceaselessly 
returned. It struok one, it struok two ; lie ratig for his servant, 
and ordered the carriage round, carelessly asking if the stranger 
were still there. The ooaohman drove up ; the stranger was on 
the steps ; the baron went down without looking at him, got 
into the carriage, and when he was asked by the footman, hat 
off, whither the ooaohman was to drive, it first occurred to him 
that he did not know. At length he said, “ To Ehrenthal’s.” 

Meanwhile Ehrenthal had been spending a tronbled morn- 
ing. He began to suspect that some other, too, was speculat- 
ing against the baron. He sent for Pinkus, overwhelmed him 
with reproaohes, and tried in every sort of way to discover 
whence he had got his capital; but Pinkus had been well 
schooled : he was bold, rude, and silent. Then Ehrenthal sent 
for Itzig. Itzig was nowhere to be found. 

Consequently, Ehrenthal was nTa very had temper when 
the boron returned, and he told him dryly, that the day had 
oome when his payments must oease. A painful soene ensued ; 
the baron left the offioe in bitter mood, and determined to pay 
a last visit to on early oomrade, who was known to bo a rich 
man. 

It was past four when he returned hopeless to his lodgings. 
A thin figure was leaning against the steps, and bowed low to 
the baron as be hurried past. His strength was exhausted ; 
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he sat on nJie sofa as he had done the day before, and blindly 
stared before him. He knew there was no resouo but that which 
waited on the steps below. Prostrate, powerless, he heard the 
dock strike the quarter to live j his pulses beat like hammers, 
and eooh throb brought the moment nearer that was to decide 
his fate. The last stroke of the hour was over. The anteroom 
bell rang ; the baron rose. Itzig opened the door, holding the 
two papers in his hand. 

“ I cannot pay," the baron cried, in a hoarse voice. 

Itzig bowed again and offered him the other paper : “Here 
is the sketoh of a contract.” 

The baron took up his hat, and said, without looking at him, 
“ Gome to an attorney.” 

It was evening when the baron returned to the esstle of his 
forefathers. The pale moonlight shone on the turrets, the lake 
was block os ink, and colorless as they was the face of the man 
who leaned back in the oarriage, with dose compressed lips, like 
•one who, after a long struggle, had come to an irrevocable de- 
cision. He looked apathetically on the water and on the oool 
moonshine on the roof, and yet he was glad that the sun did 
not Bhine, and that he did not see his father’s house in its golden 
light. He tried to think of the future he had insured ; he pon- 
dered over al.l the advantages to aoorue from his faotory ; he 
looked forward to the time when his son would dwell here, rioh, 
secure, free from the oares that had involved his father with 
vulgar traders, and prematurely blanched his hair. He thought 
of all this, but his favorite thoughts had become indifferent to 
him. He entered the house, felt for his full podket book before 
he gave hie hand to hie wife, and nodded significantly to Le- 
nore. He spoke cheerfully to the ladies, and even oontrived to 
joke about his busy day j but he felt that something had come 
between Linn and his dearest ones — even they seemed estranged. 
If they leaned over him or took his hand, his impulse was to 
withdraw from the caress. - And. when his wife looked lovingly 
at him, there was a something in her eyes, where once lie was 
wont to turn for comfort in every extremity, that he oould no 
longer bear to meet. 

He went to his factory, where he was again received with 
huzza after huzza by the workmen, and with merry tunes by the 
village band. They pldyed the very air to whicih he had often 
inarched with his regiment by the sidq of his old general, 
whom he loved as a father. He thought of the soarred faoe of 
as • 
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the old 'warrior, and thought too of a court of honor that he and 
his brother offioers had onoe held upon an unhappy youth who 
had lightly given and broken his word of honor. He went into 
his bedroom, and rejoiced that it had beoome dark, and that he 
could no longer see his oastle, his feotory, or his wife’B search- 
ing glance. And again he heard hour after hour strike, and at 
the stroke of each the thought was forced in upon him, “ There 
is now another of that regiment who has, when gray-haired, 
done the very deed that led a youth to blow out his brains : 
here lies the man, and oannot sleep because he has broken his 
word of honor.” 


THE ESCAPE. 1 

Bv MAXWELL GRAY. 

(Prom "Tho Silence of Doan Maitland.”) * 

*» 

[Maxwell Gray, pseudonym of Mary G. Tuttleft, author* was horn at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, In 18—, the daughter of a physician. She published : 
11 The Broken Tryst" (1870), "The Silence M Dean Maitland 1 * (1887), 11 The 
Reproach of Annesley " (I860), M In the Heart of the Storm" (1801), “The 
Last Sentence* 1 (1804), "A Costly Freak* 1 (1804), and "JUbstone Pippins** 
(1808).] 

In the prooess of long years a sort of sleep had settled upon 
Everard’s nature. He grew so inured to the prison routine, 
with its numbing drudgery, that he had ceased to think of 
freedom or to feel aotive pain in his never-oeosing torment. 
But Leslie’s funeral was like tlio- stab of a sharp knife in a 
numbed limb : it woke him to full oonsoiousneBB of his misery 
and degradation. He had been at Portsmouth only for some 
six months, having been suddenly transported thither, he knew 
not why, and he had but reoently discovered that his father 
was port admiral. 

Daily, as he worked on the doolcyard extension, he had 
passed the admiral’s great house, with the green in front, and 
the semaphore, waving long arms to all the subjeot ships in 
harbor, upon its roofs, and had looked at it with a listless, in- 
curious eye, little dreaming who was* the chief figure in the 
court which gathers round the port admiral as a tiny, social 
king, till one sunny noon, when going home to dinner with his 

1 By pormiBalon of Kcgan “Paul, Trondi, Tvllbnoi* & Co. (Crown 8vo,, price to.) 
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gang, he saw the admiral descending the steps to welcome 
some guests, and felt the sting of his humiliation as he had 
never done before, not even when one day, in the midst of Ins 
muddy work at the extension, he had seen Keppel in full uni* 
form rowed ashore from his ship with all the pomp and oir-cum- 
stance of a naval captain on blue waters. Some weeks before 
the funeral, when lie was going on to the dockyard works at 
early morning, the port admiral’s house was still lighted up, 
its windows shown siokly in the gray daylight, a few carriages 
were still drawn up in a lessening line before the principal door, 
and the last strains of a military hand were dying away. 

The admiral, assisted by his daughter-in-law, the Hon. Mrs. 
Keppel Evesard, had given a great ball that night, and in one of 
the oarriages, into which the admiral was leaning, talking, No. 
62 saw a blaok-coated man, whose features, dim in the shadow, 
suggested Cyril’s, and by his sido, pale from the long night’s 
waking, and talking to the old man, was surely, surely, his own 
sister Marion. 

Did they know he was there? or had Lilian purposely 
withheld the information to spare them pain? He oould not 
toll. But these oiromnstanoes, together with the funeral, con- 
spired to make his life 'intolerable, and when once more he 
found himself laboring on the old fortifications, he stepped along 
in the gang with a subdued loop in his gait, like a caged beset. 

Long since he had renounced the hope of being freed by 
Cyril’s conscience. He had never made any attempt to fasten 
the guilt on the real criminal ; he shrank from tire complex 
misery it would bring upon all dear to him } and, moreover, his 
evidence, though absolutely convincing to himself, was purely 
conjectural. He oould bring not one proof, no single witness, 
save the dumb oat, and that evidence, he well knew, would 
suffice only to oonvince the one person he most wished to be 
ignorant of the truth, Lilian herself. 

The day on whioh he returned to the fortiiloations was- hot 
end fiercely bright. The town was full of life. Gay carriages 
were bearing ladies in light summer bravery to garden parties, 
afternoon donoes on board ships, and other revels ; bands were 
playing on piers; vessels of every kind, some gay with flags, 
dotted the Solent and the calm blue harbor; colors bad been 
trooped on the common, troops had marched past the convicts ; 
the sweet chimes of St. Thomas’ had rung a wedding peal; the 
' great guns had thundered out royal salutes' to the' royal yacht 
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as she bore the sovereign over to the green Wight — there was 
sueh a rush and stir of life as quite bewildered Everard, and 
made the sharpest contrast to his gray and dreary prison life. 
To see these freest o£ free creatures, the street boyB, sauntering 
or springing at will along the hot streets, or, casting off their 
dirty rags, flinging themselves into the fresh salt sea and revel- 
ing there like young Tritons, or, balanced on rails, oritioising 
the passing troops, was maddening. 

The day grew hotter, but pick and barrow had to be plied 
without respite, though the sweat poured from hot brows, and 
one man dropped. Everard saw that it was sunstroke, and not 
malingering, as the warder was inolined to think, and by Iiis 
earnest representations got the poor creature proper treatment. 
The brassy sky grew lurid purple, and heavy growls of thunder 
oame rumbling from the distanoe ; some large drops of rain fell 
soantily, and then suddenly the sky opened from horizon to 
horizon and let down a sheet of vivid flame. Darkness followed, 
and a roar as of all the artillery at Portsmouth firing and all 
its magazines exploding at once. . * 

“Now or never,” thought Everard, and, dropping his barrow 
at the end of his plank, he leaped straight ahead down into a 
waste patch, over which he sprang to the road. He ran for 
life and liberty with a speed he did not know himself oapable 
of, straight on, blindly aiming at the shore, tearing off his cap 
and jaoket and flinging them widely in different directions, as 
he went through the dark curtain of straight rushing rain. 

The warders, bowildered by the awful roar of the thunder, 
blinded by the florae, quick dazzle of the lightning and the 
blaoknesB of the all-concealing rain, did not at first miss him. 
It was only when he leaped the palisade bounding the road, 
Rnd showed through the rain curtain a bare-headed, fugitive 
figure, that the grim guardian caught sight of him. Had he 
possessed the nerve to walk quietly out through the gate, he 
might have got off unobserved under cover of the storm. 

Quick as thought, the warder, on seeing him, lifted his 
pieoe to his shoulder and fired. He was a good marksman, 
and his faoe lighted up with satisfaction as he hit his flying 
quarry, in spite of the bad light and oonfusing storm. 

Everard felt a sharp, hot sting in the thigh, but ran on, his 
course marked with blood, which the friendly storm quiokly 
washed away. The darkness became intenser, the lightning 
more blinding, the down-rnBh of rain heavier, and the oraBhiug 
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of the thunder more deafening. Nevertheless, the alarm was 
given, and the pursuers were soon in full cliase. 

Down the now deserted highroad dashed the fugitive, every 
faculty he possessed concentrated on flight. With the blind 
instinct of the hunted, he rushed at the first turning, through 
a gate, up some steps, along to the bastion which rose behind 
the powder magazines. He darted along some pleasant green 
walk under the massy elms, till he reached the first sentry box, 
in which stood the sentry, a stalwart Highlander, sheltering 
from the storm. 

Instead of firing on him, as the desperate fugitive expected, 
the man stepped swiftly aside, and the panting runner, divin- 
ing his friendly purpose, ran into the box. 

The soldier swiftly resumed his station, and stood looking 
out with an immovable face as before, while the hunted con- 
vict, in the darkness in the narrow spaoe at his side, stood face 
inward, oIobo pressed to the wooden wall, soaked to the skin, 
^and panting in hard gaBps that were almost groans, yet suffi- 
ciently master of himself to presB a wad of folded trowser on 
the bleeding wotind which proved to be only a flesh graze, but 
whioh might ruin the friendly Soot by its damning stains on 
the floor of the box. 

“ Quiet’s the word,” arid the hospitable sentry, and nothing 
more. 

Some minutes passed. Everard’s breathing became less 
labored, and Mb reflections more agonized ; the thunderpeals 
grew less tremendous, while the rain beoamC heavier. The 
pursuers had lost sight of their prey in the road before lie 
reached the gate, and had been thrown off the soent, while still 
sending searchers in oil directions. Two of these turned up 
through the gate, and one explored all the nooks and crannies 
of the oresoent-Bhaped spaoe walled by the bastion whioh shel- 
tered the powder magazines, while the other examined the path 
itself, and interrogated the sentry. 

“Past the Garrison Chapel, toward High Street; out of 
my range,” he said coolly ; and the pursuer, calling his oom- 
rade, flew with him along the bastion, not stopping to inquire 
of the other sentries. “ Gone away,” observed the Highlander 
to his quivering guest, who had feared lest his light-oolored 
dress might betray him behind the sentry, whose plaid and kilt 
and feather bonnet filled up all of the- opening not darkened by 
his toll figure. “ Off the soent. ;What nexVmate?” , . 
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“ Heaven knows ! I only hope I may not ruin you. If I 
get off, I will not forget you. My friends are well off, and 
I am ” 

“ Henry Everard. Seen you often with your gang — recog- 
nized at once.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Everard, not seeing his host’s 
handsome face, hut feeling a vague stir of memory at his voioe j 
“ who are you ? ” 

“Private Walker, 179th Highlanders. Was Balfour of 
Ohrist Churoh,” 

“ Balfour ? What 1 come to this ? What did we not ex- 
pect of you? ” 

“Wear a better ooat than yours. Manby rough on yon — 
hard lines. Bo anything for you.” 

“You always were a good-hearted fellow. And I was 
innocent, Balfour j I had not the faintest grudge against the 
poor fellow. But how did you oorae to this? You took 
honors.” , 

“Governor poor — large family — small allowance at Cam- 
bridge — debts — J ews. Galled to Bar — smalt allowanoe-again 
—no briefs — more debtB — more Jews. Governor suggests 
Australia' — ail up here — didn’t see boiling tallow in Australia 
— if a day laborer, why not in. England ? Always lilted the serv- 
ice — enlisted — Hussar regiment— jolly life — saw servioe — 
full Bergeant — time expired. Sent into Reserve — not allowed 
to reSnlist — name of Smith. Tried civil life — down on my 
luck again — deserted from Reserve — reBnlisted in High- 
landers— name of Walker — enlistment fraudulent — liable 
to imprisonment — foreign servioe soon — all right. Now for 
you.” 

Everard had to confess that he did not in the least know 
what to do next, unless he could hide till the darkness rendered 
bis dress unobservable. The moment he was seen he would be 
recognized anywhere os a oonviot. 'Various sohemes were re- 
volved between them as rapidly as possible, for it was essential 
that Everard should leave the Bentry box for a better hiding 
plaoe before the rapid diminishing of the storm should, onoe 
more open the bastion to observers. 

The massive foliage of the elms hard by might have hidden 
a regiment, and Balfour had observed that the bronohes at- 
tracted no suspicion on the part of the pursuers, and, ns the 
forking of the boughs did not begin till many feet off the 
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ground, and the broad, smooth trunk offered not the smallest 
foothold, it was impossible for a man to olimb into them 

unassisted. 

But the sentry remembered that a stout rope had been flung 
aside there by some gunners busy cleaning the cannon on the 
bastion that day. If Everard could find this, and fling it over 
a bough, he might hoist himself up. If he could not find it, 
the soldier offered to come and lend him his shoulder— an 
action that might attraot attention even in the darkness of the 
storm, since that part of the bastion was commanded by many 
■windows, and that would, if discovered, bring certain ruin 
upon both men. 

Everard darted swiftly from the box, and groped about in 
the wet grass till he found the rope. This, in the still blind- 
ing min, he threw over the lowest stout branch, keeping one 
end, and fearful lest the other would not descend within reach. 
After a couple of oasts, however, he succeeded in bringing the 
second ond, in which he had fastened a Btone, within easy reach, 
-end grasping both, and planting his feet against the broad 
bole, slippery with wet, managed to struggle up with modern 
ato Bpeed. He was halfway up, and pausing a moment to 
steady himself and look round, saw to his infinite horror that 
he was exactly opposite to, and in full view end firing range of, 
the sentry onlhe opposite end of the bastion, whioh was roughly 
orescent-shaped. 

Outlined as he was, and almost stationary against the tree 
trunk, he presented tlie easiest target for a moderate range 
shot. The man was in no hurry for his easy prey, he lifted 
his musket slowly, while Ever&rd paused, transfixed with hor- 
ror. The sentry seemed as if waiting for him to rise into a 
Btill better position for a shot. Everard slipped down, expect- 
ing to hear a ball sing over his head, if not into his body ; but 
there was no report, and he stood irresolute a moment, seeking 
where to fly. * 

A signal of warning and haste from Balfour made him onoe 
more grasp his rope in desperation, and olimb through the peril 
of the sentry's aim. A flash of lightning showed him his foe 
standing as before, with his musket planted firmly in front 
of him; he was supporting himself plooidly with both hands 
clasped ytpon it, ana His head bent slightly down, almost as if 
he had fallen asleep at his post. 

But Everard knew that the most careless sentries do not 
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fall asleep In the process of aiming at fugitive prisoners, and 
lie pressed on till he reached the first fork, where he rested, 
wondering why no shot had been fired. The faot was, the rain 
was beating straight into the man’s faoe, and he had much ado 
to see a yard before him, and had raised his musket merely to 
see if the breeoh was properly shielded from the wet. Everard, 
however, hoisting up his rope, climbed higher into his green 
fortress, expeoting nothing less than to have it soon riddled in 
all directions by a fusillade from below. To his surprise he 
heai'd Balfour’s signal of safety, and gladly responded to it; 
for they had framed a little code of signals before parting 

It was comparative luxury to the weary, wounded mail to 
Bit astride a branch, with his back against the trunk, and the 
foot of the wounded limb supported upon a lower bough, and 
he gave a deep sigh of relief, and reflected that he was at last, 
after all those dreary years of bondage, free. Balfour oould 
do nothing till he was off guard, which would happen in an- 
other half-liour. Nothing could be done during the next sen- 
try’s guard, beoause it would be impossible to get at him and 
see how far he oould bo trusted ; but if any subsequent sentry 
proved manageable, and if Balfour oould get n pass for the 
night, he might bring him some sort of clothing, and then, 
under favorable oiroumsfcanoes, he might get off. , And then 7 

The storm abated, the last, low mutterings of thunder died 
away in the distance, the rain ceased, and the evening sun 
shone out with golden clearness. Some of the long, slanting 
beamB pierced the green roof of his airy prison, and fell hope- 
fully upon the fugitive's face. He heard the sentry’s measured 
tread below, and then the change of guard ; the hum of the 
town, and the noises from the vessels at anchor came, mingled 
with distant bugle colls, to his lonely tower. The light faded, 
the sun went down in glory, the gun on the bastion fired the 
sunset, the parish churoh chimed half-past eight, the sounds 
from sea and shore came more distirfbt on the quieting night 
air, and he heard the band of a Highland regiment begin its 
skirl of pipes on the Olarenoe pier. It was probably Balfour’s 
regiment. 

Poor Balfour I He fell to thinking of his unfortunate lot, 
muoh os he had to occupy his thoughts with regard to his own 
immediate safety. Only that week Balfour’s father, General 
Sir Ronald Balfour, K.C.B., os general commanding at Ports- 
mouth, had reviewed the troops, Balfour himself being move 
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than once facie to faoe -with his father. This he told SWererd, 
adding that on a recent foreign royal visit to Portsmouth, the 
170th had formed a guard of honor to the royal guests, arid 
that Admiral Everard had walked down tire lano of which he 
made a part, in the wake of the royal party, chanoing to oome 
to a full stop just on his level. 

Balfour, the Btar of the debating society, the man whom they 
had hoped to see on the Woolsack j what a fall was here 1 “ Un- 
lucky beggar I ” was the philosophic Highlander’s sole comment 
on his ill-starred destiny. A good fellow and a man without a 
vice. 

The air was chill after sunset. Everard, motionless on his 
airy perch, bareheaded, and in his shirt sleeves, was wet to the 
skin, and shivered with a double oliill after the heat of his hal'd 
labor in tho sultry afternoon. His wound ached till he began 
to fear it might lame him, and his hunger waxed keener as the 
night deepened and the oold increased. The stars oome out 
and looked at him with their friendly, quieting gaze. He could 
"see the sparkle of lights in the water and in the town; he 
oould-make out the lights of the admiral’s signal station on his 
housetop above the dockyard. 

Which man-of-war was Iteppel’s, he wondered, knowing 
nothing even, of the outside world that was so near him. The 
ohim.es of the parish ohurch told him the hours, and he knew 
when the guard would be relieved. 

It was a weary night ; its minutes lagged by leaden paced. 
He thought their long prooession would never end; and yet 
there wob a strange, delicious enchantment in the feeling that 
he had at last broken the bars of that iron prison, with its ter- 
rible bondage of unending routine and drudgery. The thick 
foliage of the elm still held the wet, which every passing breath 
of the night wind shook on tho grass below in a miniature 
shower. The moon rose and wandered in pale majesty aoross 
the sweet blue sky — such a free, broad night sky as hod not 
blessed his eyes for years and years ; its beams hung his green 
fortress roof with pearls and trembling diamonds, falling ever 
and nnon to the earth. Sentinel after sentinel oame on guard 
below, but there was no friendly signal from beneath. -He 
had desoendod to the J.owest bough to catch the lightest sound. 
The watch was passing; the early dawn would shine on - the 
next watch, and, if help did not oome before the sunrise, he 
would -have to wait till 1 the following night, wet, starved, 
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suffering as he was. But no ; there is the weloorae signal at 
last. 

Quiokly he gave the answering signal; and, bending down 
in the darkness, heard the following sentence above the sound 
of tho sentinel's backward and forward steps: “Sentry blind 
and deaf — sneak off to right. Catoh.” 

Something flew up to him in the dark, and, after two misses, 
he oaught it ; and then, rising to where a rift in the foliage 
let in a shaft of rays from the waning moon, unfastened Mb 
bundle, which was roughly tied with string. 

A battered hat, very large, so that it would hide the olose- 
oropped head; a boatman’s tliiok blue jersey; and a pair of 
wide trowsers, wom and stained, with a belt to fasten them ; 
also some seoond-hund boots, — such waB the simple but suffi- 
cient wardrobe wMuh Balfour had purchased with his slender 
means, and brought him at deadly risk. 

Everard was able to discard every rag of the tell-tale prison 
garb, stamped all over as it was with the broad arrow, and se- 
curing the dangerous garments to a branch of the tree, invested 
himself in the contents of the bundle — an occupation that took 
so long, owing to the inoonvenienee of his lofty dressing room, 
that the eastern sky was brightening and the friendly sentinel’s 
watch almost expired by the time he was ready to desoendfrom 
his perch, which he did noiselessly and apparently unobserved 
by the -sentry. 

Then, slowly and painfully,— for his limbs were cramped 
and ohilled, and liis wound ached, — he glided behind the dark 
boles till he readied the steps, and, descending them, found to 
his dismay that the gate was looked. 

There is almost always some small but vitally important 
hitoh in the best-laid human plans, and the hitch in Balfour’s 
arrangement was that he forgot the nightly looking of the gate 
leading on to tho bastion. He liad approached the tree from 
the other side, passing the sentries, being challenged by them 
and giving the word in reply. 

Everard knew the bastion, and had had many a pleasant 
Btroll there in old days, when stopping with his father when in 
port, and he knew well that his only oourse was now to climb 
the gate, which he could not do without noise, and which was 
in no case an easy feat, the plain board of which the gate was 
made being high and the top thiokly studded with those dread- 
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ful crooked nails, which look like alphabets gone wrong, and 
do dreadful damage to both hands and clothing. 

Fortunately, the moon had set, the sun was not yet risen, 
and the darkness favored him — a darkness which every 
moment threatened to dissipate. He struggled up with as 
little sound aB possible, with set teeth and a beating heart, 
lacerating his hands cruelly. Then, having gained the top, — 
not without some rents in his scanty clothing, — he grasped the 
nail-studded ridge and sprang down. Alas I not to thoground, 
for one of the crooked nails caught in the baok part of the wide 
trowsers, and, with a rending of doth and a knocking of his 
feet against the boards, he found himself arrested midway, and 
suspended by the waist against the gate, like a mole on a 
keeper's paling. 

Had he been oaught in front, he might have raised hirnsdf 
and somehow torn himself free ; but being hooked thus in the 
rear, he was almost helpless, and his slightest effort to free him- 
self brought the beds of his boots knocking loudly against the 
gate as if to* obtain admittanoe, which was the last thing he 
wonted. Meantflne the minutes flew on, the darkness was 
breaking fast ; before lonjjf the sun would rise and disolose him 
hung thus helplesdy on his nail to the earliest passer-by, who 
would probably be a polioeman. 

A beautiful faint flush of red rose suddenly shot up over the 
eastern sky, and the brown shadows lessened around him. He 
heard footsteps echoing through the dewy stillness, and strug- 
gled with blind desperation. The rose red turned deep glowing 
orange, objects became more and more distinct before him, the 
street lamps sickened, a soft orange ray shot straight from the 
sea aoroes the common, through the leaves of the tree shadow- 
ing the gate, on to the fugitive's cheek. At the same instant 
he heard the boom of the sunrise guns 5 it was day. 

The footsteps approached nearer and nearer} on the bas-. 
tion he heal’d the ohmge'of watch. ' He felt that all was last, 
and yet, in his mental tension, his chief consciousness was of 
the awful beauty of the dawn, the dewy quiet and freshness 
brooding over the great, town, and— strange contrast t — the 
grotesque absurdity of Mb Situation. He heard the lively 
twitter of the birdB waking in the trees, and admired the soft 
radianoe of the ruddy beams on the sleeping town ; mid then 
something gave way and he found himself full length on the 
pavement. 
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The echoing footsteps had as yet brought no figure round 
the oomer, and Everard ■welcomed the hard salute of the pav- 
ing stones as the first greeting of freedom, and, qaiokly picking 
himself up, he fell into the slow, slouohing walks he had 
observed in tramps, and moved on, adjusting his disordered 
garments as best he might. The footsteps proved indeed to be 
those of a policeman, whose eyes were dazzled with the level 
Biuibeams whioh he faced, and who gave him a dissatisfied but 
not suspioious glanoe and passed on. 

Everard drew a deep breath, and limped on, trying to dis- 
guise the lameness of the wounded limb, whioh he feared might 
betray him, and thrust his torn hands into the pookets of the 
trowsers whioh had so nearly ruined him. His surprise and 
joy were great on touching with his left hand a substance whioh 
proved to be bread and oheese, whioh he instantly devoured, 
and with his right a few pence, and, what moved him to tears 
of gratitude for Balfour’s thankful kindness, a short, brier- 
wood pipe, well seasoned, and doubtless the good fellow’s own, a, 
sorew of cheap tobaooo and some matches. Hejhad not touched 
tobaooo for nine years. r 

A drinking fountain supplied Jiim with the draught of 
water whioh his fevered throat and parched lips craved 5 it 
also enabled him to wash off some of the blood and dirt from 
his torn band. And then, dragging his stiff and wounded 
limb slowly along, and eating his stale bread and oheese in the 
sweet sunshine, he made his morning orisons in the dewy quiet 
of the yet unawakened town, and felt a glow of intense grati- 
tude, whioh increased as the food and water strengthened him, 
and exeroiaa wanned his ohill and stiffened frame. 

He was glad to see the houses open one by one, and the 
streets begin to fill j he thought he should attract less atten- 
tion. among numbers. He passed groups of free laborers, hurry- 
ing to the dockyards to work, and it gave him an eerie shudder 
to think that some of them, whose faces he knew, might reoog* 
nize him. Hie terror inor eased when he saw a light on a work- 
man’s face — a face he knew well, for the man had slipped over 
the side of the dock one morning, and was in imminent danger 
of being jammed by some floating timber, when Everard had 
promptly sprung after him, regardless of .prison diBoipline, and 
held him up, for he oould not swim, till a rope was brought, 
and the two men were hauled out, bruised, but otherwise 
uninjured. 
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The man stopped ; Everard wont straight on, not appear- 
ing to see him, and, after a few seconds, to his dismay, heard 
footsteps running after him. He dared not quicken his pace, 
lest he Bhould attract attention, but the food he was eating 
stuck in his throat, and his'faoe paled. His pursuer gained 
his side, and, seizing his hand, pressed some pence into it, say- 
ing, in a low tone, “Mum’s the word, mate 1 All the ready 
I’ve got. Simon Jones, 80 King Street, for help. Better not 
stop." 

Then he turned and resumed lus road, telling his com- 
panions something about a ohum of his down in his luck, and 
Everard slouched on with a lightened heart and increased 
gratitude for the penae. He had now nearly two shillings in 
his pockets, and when he had lighted Balfour’s brierwood, he 
felt like a king. The last time he handled a coin was when he 
gave pence to a blind man, sitting by the police station at Old- 
port, just before his arrest. He bought needle and thread to 
repair the tremendous liBSure in the unlucky garments whioh 
"had played him so ill a trick, and in two hours’ time found him- 
self well clear of* the town and suburbs. Presently he found a 
shed used for sheltering oattle, but now empty. This he en- 
tered, and, having with some difficulty drawn the chief rentB 
in hia clothes together, washed his wound in a trough placed 
for some oottfe to drink from, and bandaged that and the worst 
hurts in his hand with the handkerohief in whioh the bread and 
oheese was wrapped, lay down on some litter behind a turnip- 
cutting machine, and in a moment was fast asleep, utterly obliv- 
ious of prisons, wounds, and hunger. 

When he awoke, with the vague oonsoiousnesa of ohange 
which heralds the "first waking after a decisive event in life, 
he felt a strangely unprotected sensation on looking up at the 
blue sky, whioh showed through the gaps in the slightly 
thatched roof, and seeing a green pasture, with cattle grazing 
upon it, spread brood and sunny before him on the unwalled 
side of the shed, instead of the close, white walls of Ms cell. IBs 
Bleep hod been so profound and refreshing that it took him 
some seconds to reoall the events whioh preceded it. Hunger 
and the pun told him it was late afternoon ; prudence bid.him 
rest the wounded log, but hunger counseled him to go out and 
buy food flTBt. * 

A. short walk along the dusty highroad brought him to a 
little general shop at the entrance to a village, where he bought 
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a penny loaf and a little cheese, and -eras oonfoanded by the 
affability of the mistress of the shop, a tidy young woman with 
a child in her arms. 

« Warm walking,” she observed, as she weighed his oheese. 

“It is warm,” he faltered, with a strange embarrassment ; 
for he had been addressed by no woman sinoe the bitter hour 
of his parting from Lilian, nine years ago, and hod a confused 
idea that he must be very respeotful to every one in virtue of 
his low position. 

“ Tramped far ? w she added, wrapping the morsel of oheese 
in paper. 

“ No, ma'am, only from Portsmouth,” he replied 5 and 
taking his purchase with a “ Thank you ” and a touch of his 
hat, he waB limping out, when the woman oalled him baok. 
“Seems to me you've been ill, and you’ve seen better days by , 
the Bound of your tongue,” she said. “What have you eat 
to-day ? '* 

“A good breakfast of bread and oheese.” 

“And. you just out of hospital, as I aan see 1. Poor chap f 
and your hand bad, too. dome into my 'room here, do. 
Here’s same b&oon and eggs my master left from dinner ; I’ll 
warm it up in a minute. We sha’n’ff miss it, and it will do you 
a sight more good than that poor bit you bought, dome in, 
do, the ohildren and me is just getting our teas.' 1 

Everard's instinctive courtesy hade him accept this kind 
offer, and he got a cup of hot tea and a good meal of warm 
food, and, what was better than all, the refreshing sense of 
human kindness, and depai'ted with gratitude, having won 
golden opinions from his hostess by his quiet oivility and wise 
observations upon the teething of her infant. 

He was grateful also for the hint about the hospital and 
the refinement of his speeoh, and resolved to adopt the broad 
Hampshire drawl, familiar to him from babyhood. 

He trudged on with a better liewrt, bent ohiefly on finding 
a refuge for the night. As he approaohed a pretty cottage, 
with a lawn before it and a garden behind, a pony carriage 
passed him and drew up before the gate. It was driven by a 
lady in mourning, who looked inquiringly around before alight- 
ing. Evemrd ran up, touching his hat, and held the pony's 
head, while she got out, entered the wicket gate, rang the bell, 
and was admitted by a smart maid. 

Here was luok at the very beginning. The lady, whose 
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face he had not observed in the hurry, but whose dress and 
appearance ob she walked up to the door he had ample leisure 
to study,' was good for at least a shilling, and would ask him 
no questions } he might soon hope to buy a shirt. He patted 
tho pony’s sleek neck and knocked ofE a fly or two, and wished 
he knew of a highroad studded with ponies waiting to he held. 

Then he looked at the two pretty ohildren the lady had left 
in her carriage, and their sweet faoes filled him with a sense of 
old familiar home happiness, and his memory called up a pleas- 
ant summer scene on the lawn at Melbourne — of the twins, 
with little Marion between them, pretending to ohase the big 
boy, Harry, who fled backward as they adyanoCd. He remem- 
bered the twins' black dresses, whioh they wore for one of the 
brothers they lost in infanoy, and the scent of the lime blossom 
overhead. 

The ohildren in the pony carriage were prattling merrily 
together, and making comments on all they saw, himself not 
exoepted, He had incautiously taken off his hot felt hat for a 
moment to cool himself as he stood by the pony, and this aotion 
greatly interested the younger child, a blue-eyed boy. 

« ’Why is all *oo hair out off ? " he asked, earnestly regarding 
him. “ Hob ’oo been to'pizaen ? ” 

“ I have been ill, sir, and my head was shaved,” replied 
Everard, ooforing with dismay, and quiokly jamming his hat 
well on, while the little maiden rebuked her brother for his 
rudenesB. 

“ He did not mean to be rude,” she explained { “ but we 
are staying with our grandpa in the dockyard, and Ernest 
sees the oonviots.go by every day, so we play at oonviots, and 
he out his little brother’s hair off to make it seem more real. 
Wasn’t it naughty ? ” 

“Very naughty,” replied Everard, charmed with the umsio 
of the sweet little refined voices, a music he had not heard so 
long. The little girl reminded him of Ms old pet, Winnie. 

“Why didn’t ’oo die ? ” continued the boy. “ Mine unde 
did die. The soldiers put him on the big gun, and shooted 
him when he was in the ground, and the -inusio played,, and 
mamma Jried.” 

“Hush, Ernie I I’m glad you gob well, poor man I ” said - 
tho little maid, demurely. . 

“When I grow up," proceeded the bpy, “ I sail be a admiral, 
like grandpa, and have sips and guns and a sword.” 
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Everard congratulated him on his choice ; but his little 
sister said he had better be a clergyman like their father, and 
make people good, and preach. 

“ I don't want to peach,” said the little man, pathetioally, 

“ I want to be a admiral, and hare sips and guns and swords. ” 

Then the door opened, and the lady came out, aooompanied 
by another lady in a widow’s cap, who nodded to the ohildren 
and smiled, though she had just been weeping, and went in ; 
and Everard, with an intelligence sharpened almost to agony by 
the children's conversation, looked searobingly from under the 
hat he had slouched over his brows at the dark-haired, dark- 
eyed lady, as she returned to her carriage, replacing the veil 
whioh she had raised during her visit, evidently a sorrowful 
one, since she too had been shedding tears. 

Everard’s heart throbbed almost to bursting os he met the 
dark eyeB, once so fall of mirth and life, and observed the 
familiar carriage of the still slender figure. It was Marion, 
beyond all doubt; Marion, altered indeed, but still Marion, 
the favorite sister, the darling of his youth — that traitor’s wife, p 
ns he muttered between his fieroely ground teetli. Twice nine 
years might have passed over her head, to judge by hey looks. 
The joyous elasticity was gone from h&r carriage ; she was pale, 
and there were lines of settled oare on the onoe sparkling face. 

She smiled on her ohildren, a tender, sweet smile, but with 
no happiness in it, and hoped they had been good, as she got 
into the oarriage and took the reins, not observing the man 
who stood by the pony, with his breath coming gaspingly, and 
his heart torn by a medley of passionate emotions. He stepped 
back when she had taken the reins and whip, and touched his 
hat ob she drove on, and then stopped on oatohing sight of him, 
and drew out her purse, whence she took a shilling, whioh she 
gave him. He touohed his hat once more, and was again 
stepping back, when she beokoned him forward and addressed 
him. r 

“ Are you out of work ? " she asked, and he replied slowly 
in the affirmative. 

“That is strange,” she continued, with a little severity. 
“A man of your age and strength ought to have no difficulty iu 
getting work just now. The farmers want men, and the dock- 
yards are taking in extra hands for the' extension works. I 
hope it is not drink ? ” 

" It is nine years sinoe I touohed any drink,” he replied, for 
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the second time moved to discover himself end ask for the money 
indispensable to his safety, and for the seoond time restrained 
by the thought that she was the wife of that trAitor t whose 
money would have been like fire to the toudh. 

“ He was ill, and they did out off him hair,” explained the 
boy. 

‘‘You think of nothing but outting hair, darling,” said 
Marion, Bmiling the tender, sad smile again j “ I am sorry for 
that,” she added, addressing Everard kindly. “And you are 
looking for work? Have you been long out of the hospital? 
Where are your friends? What! no friends? This is very 
sad. Try the dockyard. I will speak for you to the officials. 
My father is port admiral. But I am going home to-morrow ; 
my husband preaches at home on Sunday. Or, stay 1 they want 
a man at onoe to mow the lawn at this oottage ; their gardener 
is ill. Can you mow?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Say Mrs. Maitland reoommende you. I am sure 1 may 
Tfeoommend you. You look honest and steady. I wish I could 
help you, but I have so 'little time now. Can you read ? Yes? 
Then I will give you a little paper my husband wrote specially 
for workingmen. Out of 'that paoket, Marion,” 

The little girl's sweet gold curls drooped over the bag, whioh 
she opened, add she drew out a great bundle of troots, whence 
she took one and handed it to Everard with the Maitland grace 
and smile. Her eyes were like Lilian’s, and, looking into their 
sweet depths, Everard let the tract fall clumsily into his brown 
hand, where one of the laoerations was bleeding afresh, so that 
the paper was quickly stained with his blood. 

“ Oh, his poor hand, mother I ” cried the child, pitifully. 
“ Mayn’t I give him my handkerchief to tie it up ?” 

Everard objeoted, saying any rag would serve the purpose j 
but Marion bid him take it, saying that children should learn 
to give. Then the boy took a box half full of ohooolate oomflts 
and pressed it on him, “To make ’oo hand well,” he said. 
Marion smiled, and the tears clouded Everard's eyes, and he 
remembered how the twins used to give away their garments 
to tramps unless closely watohed. * 

He stood long looking after the pony aarriage, till the last 
gleam of the two goldeb heads vanished, and the mist over his 
eyes fell in two great drops on his face ; then he remembered 
his ehonoe of work at the cottage, and walked up to the door 
B7 ' ' - 
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in some trepidation, and pulled the bell. He thought of 
Marion’s tears for Leslie, and wondered if alie would shed any 
if she heard of hie death. W ould she he relieved, as the others 
doubtless would, aud think it best so? Did she ever tell the 
children of another unole, their father’s friend, loBt before they 
were bom? “Mamma kiad” when the soldier unole was borne 
with honor to his gravo ; but she let her children play at con- 
viots, and watch their dolorous daily procession for pastime. 

The door opened, “We don’t want no tramps here I ” oried 
a shrill voioe ; and a hand banged the door in his faoe again, 
and he stood confounded in the porch. Then he stepped book 
and took a survey of the house, and was much relieved to see 
the young widow at a writing table, just within an open win- 
dow on the ground floor. 

He went up when he oaught her eye. “If you please, 
ma’am, I heard you wanted a gardener,” he said, lifting his 
hat. 

“And they banged the door in your laoe,” she replied 
gently. “ But why did you not go to the baok door? Thf 
girl was naturally angry.” 

The back door was another custom to learn, Hq faltered 
out an apology, and then proffered Ms request for work. “ I 
am not a regular gardener, but I oan mow and do odd jobs, and 
badly want work, being juBt out of the hospital, he said. 

“ I am only a lodger,” replied the widow ; “ hut I will ask.” 
And she rang the bell and summoned the landlady, and, to 
JLverard’s surprise, asked her as a favor to employ him. “You 
see that photograph, Mrs. Brown?” she said, pointing to one 
of an officer in regimentals on the table before her. “Now, 
don’t you see a likeness? ” 

“To whom?” asked the bewildered woman; and Mrs. 
Everard indicated Henry by a slight gesture. 

“ You will think me foolish, but I cannot mistrust one so 

like ” Here she burst into tears, "and Mrs. Brown lifted her 

hands in dismay. 

“Poor dear l her wits are troubled by her loss,” she 
thought. “That ragged tramp like the poor gentleman in 
his smart uniform, indeed ! ” 

“I certaiuly see no likeness, ma’am,” she replied, after a 
long and depreciating glance at the tattered figure on the lawn ; 
“but I’ll do anything to please you, and I do want the grass 
done, and even if the man isn’t honest — — ” 
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“I was to say that Mrs. Maitland reoommended me. I 
hold her pony just now,” interposed Qverard. 

This ended the discussion ; and in a minute or two Everard 
found himself, scythe in hand, busily mowing the little lawn, 
to the great discomfort of his torn hands, which he had to bind 
afresh as well as he oould. However, he got through his task 
in a couple of hours, swept the turf clean, nailed up a creeper 
or two, and did one or two odd jobs about the place for the 
damsel who had dismissed him with suoh scorn, and did not 
leave the cottage till after dark. 

Whenever he paused in his work and looked up, he eaw 
Mrs. Everard’s eyes beut wistfully upon him, and knew that 
slie was comparing his features with Leslie’s. Marion had not 
recognized the playfellow and companion of her youth, but this 
woman’s eyes were made keen-sighted by love and sorrow, and 
traoed out the ordinary fraternal resemblance beneath the dis- 
guise of the weather-browned, tattered vagrant. His heart 
warmed to her and to the child, who ran about, prattling and 
"‘getting in the way of his unsuspected kinsman. If Leslie had 
been ajive, he ffdfc that he oould have asked him for sucoor. 

That night he passed on a half-made riok of hay, a 
fragrant, warm, and luxurious couch, sheltered from the 
sky by a sheet of sailcloth spread tent-wise to keep off 
showers. 

He thought it better not to seek work so near the town, 
sinoe he had wherewith to get food for the day, eo he set off 
northward, and walked as far as his wounded leg would let 
him, revolving many schemes for escape in his mind as he went 
(dong. He took out Mb tract, “ Plain Words for Plain Men,’’ 
and read it with inward samara. It was beautifully written 
and luoidly expressed; by the Rev. Canon Maitland, Rector 
of St. Switlran’s, at Borne country town, Rural Dqan ; author 
of several religious workB set down in due order. 

“So he is a canon, is 'he? " muttered Everard, fiercely, as 
he limped along in the burning sunshine. “How long does it 
take to grow into an arohbishop, I wonder? And how much 
damned hypocrisy and lying treachery does it take to moke 
one?” and he tore the paper into a hundred fragments and 
dashed it into the road dust, where he stamped savagely upon 
it. Then he thought* of Marion and the Bweefc ohildren who 
were kind to the ragged vagrant, and his heart contracted 
with a wild pain. 
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At noon he rested in a wood, where a thiok undergrowth of 
hazels mad© a shelter from eyes as well as from the sun. On 
the mosses and tangled roots of an ash-tree, he sat at the edge 
of the hazel wall, just where the ground sloped down to a little 
Btream, which bickered over its mossy pebbles with a pleasant 
sound, and oaught in its tiny -wave Idle cool lights glanoing 
through the wind-stirred boughs above it. 

This was better than prison, Everard thought, os he 
stretohed his weary, hot limbs at length an the dry, short 
grass, and gazed up through the gently waving, sun-steeped 
leaves at glimpses of blue shy, and listened to the brook’s 
low and soothing song and the whispering of the laughing 
leaves, and smelled the vague, delicious scent of the wood- 
lands, and forgot the aching of liia wounds and the oough 
which had shaken him sinoe o hills of the night in the wet 
elm tree. 

For the moment he wanted nothing more. It would be 
sweet, after those long years of toil and prison, to wander thus 
forever in the sweet summer weather quite aloqe, his whole' 
being open to the half-forgotten influences of free earjh and 
sky, fields and streams and woods, sunrises and sunsets and 
solemn nights marked by the quiet marshaling of the stars, 
till he was healed of the grievous hurts of Iiis long agony. 
Even the hunted feeling, the neoeBBity for hiding and being 
ever on the alert, even the danger that dogged every step, was 
refreshing and stimulating. This wild life was full of adven- 
ture, and roused his faculties, which the iron hand of bondage 
bad benumbed. 

The Birnple meal he had purchased tasted delioiously, the 
brook’s water was like sparkling wine in comparison with that 
of the prison. For company his oell boasted at most an oc- 
casional spider; while here in the wood were a thousand of 
friendly guests, flying, oreeping, swimming, humming, peeping 
at him with bright, shy eyes, chirping, and even singing a 
fragmentary song in the noonday heat. 

A wren, beguiled by his long stillness and the tempting 
orumbs he strewed, hopped up within on inch of his motionless 
hand, and peeked pertly at the unusual dainty. Everard re- 
membered the wren he had seen on his last day of liberty, the 
wren whioh nestled on Lilian’s muff ahd let her touch him, 
while he and Oyril looked on, and Cyril said that it was Lilian’s 
guileleasneBS whioh gavo her suoh power over dumb oreatures. 
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He remembered asking Cyril how be, who was equally guile* 
less, bad lost his power, and Cyril's agonized rejoinder, 
“Henry, I am a man.” 

n o ftOj o o 


FLIGHT. 1 

By CHARLES STUART OALVERLEY. 
[ 1881 - 1884 .] 

0 memory i that which I gave thee 
To guard in thy gamer yestreen — 

Little deeming t'icu e'er oould’at behave thee 
Thus basely — hath gone from thee clean 1 
Gone, fled, as ere autumn is ended 
The yellow leaves flee from the oak — 

1 have lost it forever, my splendid 

*- Original joke. 

What was it ? I know I was brushing 
My hair when the notion occurred: 

• I know that I felt myself blushing 

As I thought, * How supremely absurd t 
How they’ll hammer on floor and on table 
As its drollery dawns on them — how 
They will quote it"— I wish I were able 
To quote it just now. 

I had thought to lead up conversation. 

To the subject — it’s easily done — 

Then let off, as an airy creation , 

Of the moment, that masterly pun. 

Let it off, with a flash like a rookefs ; 

In the midst of a dazzled conclave, 

Where I eftt, with my hands in my pooksts, 
The only one grave. 

I had fancied young Titterton’s ohuoklee, 

And old Bottleby's hearty guffaws 
As he drove at my ribs with his knuckles, 

His mode of expressing applause: 

While Jean Bottleby — queenly Miss Janet— 
Drew her handkerchief hastily out, 

In fits at my slyness — what oan it 
Have all been about ? 

» By permission of Geo. Boll A Sana 
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I know 'twas the happiest, quaintest 
Combination of pathos and fun : 

But I've got no idea— the faintest — 

Of what was the actual pun. 

I think it was somehow connected 
With something I'd recently read— 

Or heard — or perhaps recollected 
On going to bed. 

What had I been reading ? The Standard: 

“ Double Bigamy " ; “ Speech of the Mayor.'' 
And later — eh 7 yes 1 I meandered 
Through some chapters of " Vanity Pair." 
How it fuses the grave with the festive I 
Yet e'en there, there is nothing so fine — 

So playfully, subtly suggestive — 

As that joke of mine. 

•v 

Did it hinge upon “parting asunder" ? 

Ho, I don't part my hair with my b?u4h. 

Was the point of it “ hair " ? Now I wonder I r 
Stop a bit — I shall think of it — hush I . 
There’s hare, a wild animal — Stuff! 

It was something a deal more recondite : 

Of that I am oertain enough; 

And of nothing beyond it, 

Hair — loch / There are probably many 
Good things to be Bald about those. 

Give me time — that's the best guess of any — 

“ Look “ has several meanings, one knows. 
Iron looks — iron-gray locks — a ,f deadlook " — 
That would set up an everyday wit : 

Then of course there's the obvious " wedlock " ; 
But that wasn’t it. 

Ho I mine was a joke for the ages ; 

Pull of intricate meaning and pith ) 

A feast for your scholars and sages — 

How it would have rejoiced Sydney Smith f 
’Tis such thoughts that ennoble a mortal ; 

And, singling him out from the herd, 

Pling wide immortality's portal — 

But what was tlio word ? 
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Ah me ! 'tie a bootless endeavor. 

As the flight of a bird of the air 
Is the flight of a joke —you will never 
Bee the same one again, you may swear. 

’Twas my firstborn, and 0 how I prized it! 

My darling, my treasure, my own J 
This brain and none other devised it — 

And now it has flown. 
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(Prom 11 John Halifax, Gentleman.") 

[Duran Maria JJolook, pseudonym of Dinah Marla MoJook Cratk, novel- 
, let, woe bom at Stoke-upon-Treot, England, April SO, 1820. She began to writs 
as a mease of .support for her widowed mother and two younger brothers. She 
was married In 1805 to George Lillie Crallc, nephew of the famous Scottish 
author. She published many books, the more famous of which nrfli "The 
Ogllvlee” (1649), "Agatha’s .Husband" (18511), "John Halifax, Gentleman >' 
(1857), "A Life for a Life" (I860), "Young Mrs. Jardtne," •• Mistress and 
Maid " (1883), "A Noble Life" (180G), « A Brave Lndy " (1870), « Hannah ’• 
(1872), " The Little Lame Prince" (1874), "My Mother and I " (1874), "Plain 
Spooking" (1882), "Miss Tommy" (1884), and "King Arthur" (1880). She 
died at Shortlands, Kent, Ootober IS, 1887.] 

The mill was a queer, musty, silent plaoe, especially the 
machinery room, the. sole flooring of whioh was the dark, dan- 
gerous stream. We stood there a good while — it was the 
safest plaoe, having no windows. Then we followed my father 
to the lop story, where he kept his bags of grain. There were 
very many j enough, in these times, to make a large fortune 
by, — a oursed fortune wrung out of human lives. 

“ Oh 1 how oould my father — — " 

“ Hush I v whispered John, M he has a ton, you know.” 

But while we stood, and with a meaning but rather grim 
smile Abel Fletpher oounted his bags, worth almost as much as 
bags of gold, we heard a hammering at the door below. The 
rioters were oome. 

Miserable rioters ! A handful of weak, starved men, pelt- 
ing ub with stones and words ! One pistol shot might have 
routed them all, but my father waB a man of peaoe. Small as 
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their force seemed, there was something at onoe formidable 
and pitiful in the low howl that reached us at times. 

“ Bring out the bags I Us raun have bread I Throw down 
thy corn, Abel Fletcher 1 ” 

“Abel Fletober will throw it down to ye, ye knaves,” said 
my father, leaning out of the upper window ; while a sound, 
half-ourses, half-cheers of triumph, answered Mm from below. 

“That is well,” exolaimed John, eagerly. “Thank you, 
thank you, Mr. Fletcher ; I knew you would yield at last.” 

“Didst thee, lad? ” said my father, stopping short. 

“Nob because they forced you, not to save your life, but 
because it was right.” 

“ Help me with this bag,” was all the reply. 

It was a great weight, but nob too great for John’s young 
arm, nervous and strong. He hauled it up. 

“Now open the window, — dash the paneB through, — it 
matters not. On to the window, I tell thee.”^ 

“ But if I do, the bag will fall into the river. You oannot, 
oh, no I you oannot mean that.” _ - 

“ Haul it up to the window, John Halifax.”' 

But John, remained immovable. 

“ I must do it myself, then ; ” and' in the desperate effort 
he made, somehow the bag of grain fell, and fell ,on his lame 
foot. Tortured into frenzy with the pain, — or else, I will 
still believe, my old father would not have done such a deed, 
— his failing strength seemed doubled and trebled. In an 
instant more he had got the bag half through the window, 
and the next sound we lieaTd was its heavy splash in the river 
bSlow. 

Flung into the river, the preoious wheat, and in the very 
sight of the famished rioters 1 A howl of fury and despair 
arose. Some plunged into the water ere the eddies left by 
the falling mass had ceased ; but it was too late. A sharp 
substance in the river’s bed had out" the bag, and we saw 
thrown up to the surface, and whirled down the Avon, thou- 
sands of dancing grains. A few of the men swam or waded 
after them, olutohing a handful here or there ; but by the mill 
pool the river ran swift, and the wheat had all Boon disap- 
peared, except what remained in the bag. when it was drawn 
on shore. Over even that they fought like demons. 

We oould not look at them — John and I. He put his 
hand over his eyes, muttering the name that, young man os he 
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was, I had never yet heard irreverently and thoughtlessly on 
his lips. It was a eight that would move any one to ory unto 
the Great Father of the human family. 

Abel Fletcher sat on his remaining bags in an exhaustion 
that I think was not all physioal pain. The paroxysm of anger 
past, he, ever a just man, could not fail to be struck with what 
he had done. He Beemed subdued, even to something like 
remorse. 

John looked at him, and looked away. For a minute he 
listened in silence to the shouting outside, and then turned to 
my father. 

“Sir, you must come now. Not a second to lose; they 
will five the mill next.” 

“Let them.” 

“ Let them? and Phineas is here I ” 

My poor father l He rose at onoe. 

We got him downstairs, — he was very lame, — his rnddy 
v faoe all drawn and white with pain ; hut be did not speak one 
word of opposition, or utter a groan of oomplaint. 

The flour refill was built on piles in the oenter of the nar- 
row river. It was only v a few steps of bridge work to either 
bank. The little door was on the Norton Bury side, and was 
hid from the opposite shore, where the rioters had now ool- 
leotod. In a minute we had crept forth and dashed out of 
sight in the narrow path whioh had been made from the mill to 
the tanyard. 

“ Will you take my arm ? we must get on fast.” 

.“Home?” .said my father, in a strangely quiet tone, aB 
John led him passively along. 

“ No, sir, not home 5 they are there before you. Tour life’s 
not safe an hour — unless, indeed, you get soldiers to guard it.” 

Abel Fletoher mode a derisive, negative gesture. The stem 
old Quaker held to his principles still. 

“Then you muBt hifle for a time, both of you. Qome to' 
my room. You will be secure there. Urge him, Phineas, for 
your sake and his own.” ' 

But my poor, broken-down father needed no urging. Grasp- 
ing more tightly both John’s arm and mine, whioh for the first 
time in his life he leaned upon, he submitted to be led whither 
we chose. So, after this long interval of time, I onoe more 
stood in Sally Watkins’ small attio, where, ever einoe I first 
brought him there, John Halifax had lived. 
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Sally knew not of our entrance ; she was out watching the 
rioters. No one saw us but Jem, and Jem’s honor was as safe 
as a rook. I knew that in the smile with whioh he pulled off 
hie cap to “ Mr. Halifax.” 

“Now,” said John, hastily smoothing his bed so that my 
father might lie down, and wrapping his oloak round me, “you 
must both be very still. You will likely have to spend the 
night here. Jem shall bring you a light and supper. You 
will make yourself easy, Abel Fletoher ? ” 

“Ay.” It was strange to see how decidedly, yet respect- 
fully, John spoke, and how quietly my father answered. 

“And Phineas,” — he put bis arm round my shoulder in 
his old way, — “ you will take oare of yourself. Are you any 
stronger than you were ? ” 

I olasped his hand without reply. 

“ Now good-by ; I must be off.” 

“ Whither? ” said my father, rousing hinwelf. 

“To try and save the house and the tanyordj I fear we,, 
must give up the mill. “ No, don’t hold me, Plirneas. I ran 
no risk j everybody knows me. Besides, I am'young. There ! 
see after your father. I shall oorne back in good time," 

He grasped my bonds warmly, then unloosed them ; and I 
heard his step descending the staircase 

After midnight, — I know not how long, for I lost count of 
the hours by the abbey chimes, and our light had gone out, — > 
after midnight I heard, by my father’s breathing, that he was 
asleep. I was thankful to see it for his sake, and also for 
another reason. 

I could not deep ; all my faculties were preternaturally 
alive. My weak body and timid soul beoame strong and 
aotive, able to compass anything. For that one night, at least, 
I felt myself a man. 

My father was a very sound sleeper. I knew nothing 
would disturb him till daylight, therefore my divided duty 
was at an end. I left him and crept downstairs into Sally 
Watkins’ kitchen. It was silent; only the faithful warder 
Jem dozed over the dull Are. I touched him on the shoulder, 
at whioh he oollared me and nearly knooked me down. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Phineasj hope I .didn’t hurt ’ee, sir?” 
cried ho, all but whimpering ; for Jem, a big lad of fifteen, was 
tiie most tender-hearted fellow imaginable. “I thought it 
were some of them folk that Mr. Halifax ha’ gone among.” 
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“ Where ia Mr. Halifax 7 ” 

“ Doaix’t know, air ; wish I did I wouldn’t be long n finding 
out, though, on’y he says, ‘Jem, you atop ’ere wi’ they 
(pointing his thumb up the stairoase). So, Master Fhineas, 

I stop.” 

And Jem settled himself, with a doggedly obedient bat 
most dissatisfied air, down by the fireplace. It was evident 
nothing would move him thence j so he was as safe a guard 
over my poor old father’s slumber as the mastiff in the tan- 
yard, who was as bravo as a lion and as docile as a ohild. My 
last lingering hesitation ended. 

“ Jem, lend me your ooat and hat; I’m going out into the 
town.” 

Jem -fras so astonished that he stood with open mouth, while 
I took the said garments from him and unbolted the door. 
At last it seemed to ooour to him that he ought to interoept 
me. 

“ But, sir, Mf . Halifax Bald ” 

“ I am going to look for Mr. Halifax.” 

And I escaped outside. Anything beyond his literal duty 
did not.Btrike the faithful Jem. He stood on the doorsill and 
gazed after mo with a hopeless expression. 

“ I a’posQ you mun have your way, sir ; but Mr, Halifax 
said, 1 Jem, you Btop y'ere ’ — and y’ore I stop.” 

He went in, and I heard him bolting the door with a sullen 
determination, as if ho would have kept guard behind it— 
waiting for John — until doomsday. 

I stole along the dark alley into the street. It was very 
silent. I need nob have borrowed Jem’s exterior in order to 
ereep through a throng of maddened rioters. There was no 
sign of any suoli, exoept that under one of the three oil lamps 
that lit the night darkness of Norton Bury lay a few. smoulder- 
ing hanks of hemp, well resined. They, then, had thought of. 
that dreadful engine of* destruction, — fire.. Had my terrors 
been true? Our house, and perhaps John within it I 

On I ran, speeded by a dull murmur whioh I fancied I.’ 
heard; but still there was no one in the street, — no one 
except the abbey watehman lounging in his box. I roused 
him, and asked if all, was safe ? where were the .rioters?' 

“ Wbat rioters ? ” 

“At Abel Fletcher’s mill; they may be at his house 
now ” ■ - . ' \ 
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“ Ay. I think they be.” 

“And will not one man in the town help him; no consta- 
bles, no law ? ” 

“ Oh, he’s a Quaker I the law don't help Quakers.” 

That was the truth, — the hard, grinding truth in those 
days. Liberty, justioe, were idle names to Nonconformists 
of every kind ; and all they knew of the glorious constitution 
of English law was when its iron hand was turned against them. 

I had forgotten this ; bitterly 1 remembered it now. So, 
wasting no more words, I flew along the ohurohyard until 1 
saw, shining against tlie boies of the ohestnut trees, a red light. 
It was one of the hempen torches. Now, at lost, I had got in 
the midst of that small body of men, — “ the rioters.” 

A, mere handful they were, not above two score, apparently 
the relios of the band which had attacked the mill, joined with 
a few plow lads from the country round ; but they were des- 
perate. They had oome up the Coltham road so quietly that, 
exoept this faint murmur, neither I nor any one in the town 0 
oould have told they were near. 'Wherever .they had been 
ransacking, as yet they had not attaoked my father's house ; it 
Btood up on the other side the road, — barred, black, silent. 

I heard a muttering : “ Th’ old man bean’t there ” — “No- 
body knows where be be.” No, thank God t 

“ Be ns all y'ere?” said the man with the torch, holding it 
up so as to see round him. It was well then that I appeared 
as Jem Watkins. But no one notioed me, exoept one man, 
who skulked behind a tree, and of whom I was rather afraid, 
rb he was apparently intent on watching. 

** Beady, lads ? Now for the rosin 1 Blaze 'an oat.” 

But in the eager souffle, the torch, the only one alight, was 
knocked down and trodden out. A volley of oaths arose, 
though whose fault it was no one seemed to know; but 1 
missed my man from behind the tree, nor found him till after 
the angry throng had rushed on to tlie nearest lamp. One of 
them was loft behind, standing close to our own railings. He 
looked around to see if none were by, and then sprang over 
the gate. Dork os it was, I thought I recognized him. 

“John?” 

“ Phineas ?“ He was beside me in a hound. “ How could 
you do ” 

“ I oould do anything to-night. But you are safe ; no one 
has harmed you ? Oh, thank God, you are not hurt I ” 
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“Now, Fhiueas, we have not a minute’s time. 1 must have 
you safe ; we must get into the house.” 

“Who is there?” 

“Joel; she is as good oa a staff of constables} she has 
braved them onoe to-night, but they're back again, or will be 
directly.” 

“ And the mill ? ” 

“ Safe, as yet ; I have had three of the tanynrd men there 
sinoe yesterday morning, though your father did not know. I 
have been going to and fro all night between there and here, 
waiting till the rioters should come back from the Severn miHn. 
Hist I there they are ! — I say, Jael I ” 

He tapped at the window. In a few seconds Jael had un- 
barred the door, let us in, and olosed it again soourely, mount- 
ing guard behind it with something that looked very like my 
father’s pistols, though I would not discredit her among our 
peaceful Society by positively stating the faot, 

“ Bravo ! " said John, when we Btood ell together in the 
-'barricaded house and heard the threatening murmur of voices 
and fget outside. “ Bravo, Jael 1 The wife of Heber the Ke- 
nite was no braver woman than you.” 

She looked gratified/ and followed John obediently from 
room to room. 

M I have done all as thee bade me ; thee art a sensible lad, 
John Halifax. We are secure, I think.” 

Secure? holts and bars seoure against fire? for that was 
threatening us now. 

“They oan’t mean it, — surely they can’t mean it,” re- 
peated John, as the cry of “ Burn ’un out I ” rose louder and 
louder. 

But thely did mean it. From the attic window we watohed 
them light torch after toroh, sometimes throwing one at the 
house j but it fell harmless against the stanch oaken door, and 
blazed itself out on our .stone steps. All it did was to show 
more plainly than even daylight had shown the gaunt, ragged 
forms and pinched faces, furious with famine. 

John, as well os I, recoiled at that miserable sight. 

“I’ll speak to them,” he said. “Unbar the window, Jael}” 
and before I oould hinder, he was leaning right out. “ Holloa, ' 
there I ” * 

At hie loud and commanding voice a wave of upturned 
faces surged forward, expeotant. 
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“My men, do yon know what you are about? To burn 
down a gentleman’s house is — hanging.” 

There was a hush, and then a shout of derision. 

“Not a Quaker’s 1 nobody'll get hanged for burning out a 
Quaker 1 ” 

“That bs true enough,” muttered Jnel, between her teeth. 
“We must e’en fight, aa Mordeoai’s people fought, hand to 
hand, until they slew their enemies.” 

“ Fight 1 " repeated John, half to himself, as he stood at tho 
now dosed window, against wluoh more than one blasting torch 
began to rattle. “Fight with these? What are you doing, 
Jael? ” For she had taken down a large book, the last book 
in the house she would have taken under leas oritioal circum- 
stances, and with it was trying to stop up a broken pane. 

« No, my good Jael, not Ibis ; ” and he carefully put back 
the volume in its place, — that volume in whioh he might have 
read, as day after day, and year after year, we Christians gen- 
erally do road, suoh plain words as these: “Love your ene- 
mies; bless them that ourse yon; . . . pmv feu* them that* 
doBpitefully use you and perseoute you,” 

A minute or two John stood by the book shelves, thinking. 
Then lie touched me on the shoulder. * 

“Phineas, I’m going to try a new plan,— at least, one so 
old that it’s almost new. Whether it suooeeds 'or no, you'll 
boar me witness to your father that I did for the best and did 
it beoause I thought it right. Now for it.” 

To my horror, he threw up the window wide, and leaned 
out. 

“ My men, I want to speak to you.” 

He might as well have spoken to the roaring sea. The only 
answer was a shower of missiles, whioh missed their aim. The 
rioters were too far off, our spiked iron railings, eight feet high 
or more, being a barrier which none had yet ventured to climb. 
But at length one random stone hit John on the chest. 

I pulled him in, but he declared he was not hurt. Terrified, 
I implored him not to risk his life. 

“ Life is not always the first thing to be thought of,” said he, 
gently. “Don’t be afraid, I shall aome to no harm. But I 
must do what I think right, if it is to be done.” 

While he spoke, I oould hardly hear Kim for the bellowings 
outside. More savage still grew the ory. 

“ Burn ’em out ! burn ’em out l they be only Quakers J ” 
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“ There’s not a minute to lose, — stop, leb me think, — Jnel, 
is that a pistol ? ” 

“ Loaded,” she said, handing it over to him with a kind of 
storn delight. Certainly Jael was not born to be a Friend. 

John ran downstairs, and before I guessed his purpose had 
unbolted the hall door, and stood on the top of the flight of 
steps, in full view of the mob. 

There was no bringing him back, so of course I followed. 
A pillar sheltered me ; I do not think he saw me, though I stood 
close behind him. 

So sudden had been Ms oot, that even the rioters did not 
seem to have noticed or clearly understood it, till the next 
lighted torch showed them the young man standing there, with 
his baok to the door — outside the door. 

The sight fairly confounded them. Even I felt that for the 
moment he was safe. They were awed, nay, paralyzed, by his 
daring. 

But the storm raged too fiercely to he lulled exoept for one 
* brief minute, A confusion of voices burst out afresh, 

“ Who be thee ? ” — “ It’s one o’ the Quakers.” — “ No, he 
boan’t,” — “Bum 'uu, anyhow.” — “ Touch ’un, if ye dare.” 

There was evidently a division rising. One big man, who 
had made himself very prominent all along, seemed trying to 
calm the tumult. 

John stood his ground. Once a torch was flung at him ; he 
stooped and pioked it up. I thought he was going to hurl it 
book again, hut ho did not ; he only threw it down, and stamped 
it out Bafely with his foot. This simple action had a wonderful 
elfeot on tho orowd. 

The big fellow advanced to the gate, and called John by his 
name. 

« Is that you, Jacob Baines ? I am sorry to see you here,” 
“Be ye, sir?” 

“ What do you want? ” 

“ Naught wi’ thee. We wants Abel Fletcher. Where is 
'un ? ” 

“ I shall certainly not tell you.” 

As John said this, again the noise arose, mid again Jaoob 
Baines seemed to have power to quiet the rest. 

John Halifax nev6r stirred. Evidently he was pretty well 
known. I caught many a stray sentence, such as “ Don’t -hurt' 
the lad,” — “ He were kind to my lad, he were.”?— “ He be a 
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real gentleman.’* — “ No, be oomed here, as poor as QS)” and the 
like. At length, one voioe, sharp and shrill, was heard above 
the rest. 

“I zay, young man, didst ever know what it was to be 
pretty nigh varnished? ” 

“ Ay, many a time.” 

The answer, bo brie!, so unexpected, struok a great hush into 
the throng. Then the same voioe oried : — 

“ Speak up, man I we won’t hurt ’ee 1 , You be one o’ 
we I ” 

“ No, I am not one of yon. I’d be ashamed to oome in the 
night to bum my master's bouse down.” 

I expected an outbreak, but none oame. They listened, as 
it were by compulsion, to the clear, manly voioe that had not 
in it one shade of fear. 

“ What do you do it for ? ” John continued. “ AH beoause 
he would not sell you, or give you, his wheat. Even so j it 
was his wheat, not yours. May not a man do what he likes 
with his own ? ” 

That argument seemed to strike home. There is always a 
lurking sense of rade justice in a mob, — at least a British 
mob. 

“ Don’t you see how foolish you were ? You tried threats, 
too. Now you all know Mt. Fletoher ; you are his'men — some 
of you. He is not a man to he threatened.” 

This seemed to he taken rather angrily ; but John went on 
speaking, as if he did not observe the fact. 

“ Nor am 1 one to be threatened either. Look here — the 
first one of you who attempted to break into Mr. Fletoher's 
house I should most oertoinly have shot. But I'd rather not 
shoot you, poor, starving fellows I I know what it is to be 
hungry. I’m Berry for you, — sorry from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

There was no mistaking that compassionate aooent, nor the 
murmur which followed it. 

II But what must us do, Mr. Halifax ? ” oried Jacob Baines $ 
“ us be starved a’most. What’s the good o’ talking to we ? ” 

John’s oountenanee relaxed. I saw him lift his head and 
shake his hair book with that pleased gesture I remember so 
well of old. He went down to the looked gate. 

“ Suppose I give you something to eat, would you listen to 
me afterward ? ” 
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There rose up a frenzied shout of assent. Poor wretches 1 
they were fighting for no principle, true or false, only for bare 
life. They would have bartered their very eouls for a mouth- 
ful of bread. 

“ You must promise to be peaceable,” said John again, very 
resolutely, as soon as he could obtain a hearing. “ Yoa are 
Norton Bury folk. I know you. I could get every one of you 
hanged, even though Abel Fletcher is a Quaker. Mind, you'll 
be peaceable ? " • 

“ Ay, ay I Some’at to eat ; give us some’at to eat." 

John Halifax called out to Jael, bade her bring all the food 
of every kind that there wub in the house, and give it to him 
out of the parlor window. She obeyed, — I marvel cow to 
think of it, — but she implicitly obeyed. Only I heard her fix 
the bar to the closed front door, and go book with a strong, 
sharp sob to her station at the hall window. 

14 Now, my ladB, come in 1 " and he unlocked the gate. 

They come ^thronging up the steps, not more than two 
' soore, I imagined, in spite of the noise they had made. But 
two score of sboh famished, desperate men, God grant I may 
never again see 1 

John divided the food os well as he could among them ; 
they fell to it like wild beasts. Meat, cooked or raw, loaves, 
vegetables, meal, — all come alike, and were olutohed, gnawed, 
and scrambled for, in the fierce selfishness of hunger. After- 
ward there was a oall for drink. 

u Water, Jael $ bring them water." 

41 Beer I " shouted some. 

14 Water,” repeated John. 44 Nothing but water. 1*11 have 
no drunkards rioting at my master’s door.” 

And either by chance or design, he let them hear the click 
of his pistol. But it was hardly needed. They were all cowed 
by a mightier weapon still, — the best weapon a man can use, 
— his own firm, indomitable will. 

At length all the food we had in the house was consumed. 
John told them so, and they believed. him. Little enough, in- 
deed, was sufficient for aome of them j wasted with long famine, 
they turned sick and faint, and dropped down .even .with bread 
in their mouths, unable to swallow; it. Others gorged them- 
selves to the full, and then lay along the stepB, supine as sat- 
isfied brutes. Only a few sat and ate like rational, human 
beings; and there was but one, the little, shrill-voiced, man, 
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who asked me if he might “ tak’ a bit o’ bread to the old wenoh 
at home ? " 

John, hearing) turned, and for the first time notioed me. 

“ Phineas, it was very wrong of you 5 but there is no danger 
now." 

No, there was none, — not even for Abel Fletcher’s son. I 
stood safe by John's side, very happy, very proud. 

44 Well, my men,” he said, looking round with a smile, “ have 
you had enough to eat ? ” 

“ Oh, ay l ” they all oried. 

And one man added, 41 Thank the Lord 1 ” 

“That’s right, Jacob BaineB. And another time, trust the 
Lord. You wouldn’t then have been abroad this summer 
morning” — and he pointed to the dawn just reddening in 
the sky — “this quiet, blessed Bummer morning, burning and 
rioting, bringing yourselves to the gallows, and. your children 
to starvation.” 

“ They be nigh that a’ready,” said JaoobJ sullenly. “ Us 
men ha’ gotten a meal, thankee for it; but what^ll become 0’^ 
the little ’uns at home? I say, Mr. Halifax,’ 4 and he seemed 
waxing desperate again, “ we must get food somehow.” 

John turned away, hie countenance very sad. Another of 
the men plucked at him from behind. 

M Sir, when thee was a poor lad, I lent thee a rug to sleep 
on 5 I doan’t grudge ’ee getting on ; you was born for a gentle- 
man, Bure-ly. But Master Fletcher be a hard man.” 

“And a just one,” persisted John. “You that work for 
him, did he ever stint you of a halfpenny? If yon had come 
to him and said, 4 Master, times are hard, we can’t live upon 
our wages,’ he might — I don’t say that ho would — hut he 
might even have given you the food you tried to steal.” 

“D’ye think he’d give it us now?” and Jacob Baines, the 
big, gaunt, savage fellow, who had been the ringleader, — the 
same, too, who had spoken of his ‘•'lifctlo ’uns,” — came and 
looked steadily in John’s faoe. 

“ I knew thee os a lad ; thoe’rfc a young man now, aa will 
be a father some o' these dayB. Oh 1 Mr. Halifax, may'ee 
ne’er want a meal o' good meat for the missus and the babbies 
at home, if ee'U get a bit 0’ bread for our’n this day.” 

“My man, I’ll try.” 

He called me aside, explained to me, and asked my advice 
and consent, as Abel Fletcher’s son, to a plan that had come 
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into his mind. It wns to write orders, whioh each man pre- 
senting At our mill should receive a certain amount of flour. 

M Do you think your father ■would agree?” 

“ I think he would.” 

“yes,” John added, pondering. "I am sure he would. 
And besides, if he does not give some, ho may lose all. But 
he would not do it for fear of that. No, he is a just man — 
I am not afraid. Give me some paper, Jael.” 

He eat down as composedly as if he had been alone in the 
counting house, and wrote. I looked over his shoulder, admir- 
ing his clear, firm handwriting, the precision, conoentratwa- 
ness, and quiokness with whioh lie first seemed to arrange and 
then execute his ideas. He possessed to the full that “ busi- 
ness” faoulty so frequently despised, hut which, out of very 
ordinary material, often makes a clever man, and without 
whioh the cleverest mau alive onn never be altogether a great 
man. 

When about “to Bign the orders, John suddenly stopped. 

No; I had better not.” 

“Why so?”'* 

“I have no right: your father might think it presumption." 

“ Presumption ? after ’to-night I ” 

“ Oh, thafs nothing I Take the pen. It is your part to 
sign them, Phineas.” 

I obeyed. 

“Isn’t that better than hanging?” said John to the men, 
when he had distributed the little bits of paper — precious as 
pound notes — and made them all fully understand the same, 
“ Why, there isn’t another gentleman in Norton Bury who, if 
you had oome to burn hit bouse down, would not have had the 
constables or the soldiers, have shot down one half of you like 
mad dogs, and sent the - other half to the oounty jail. Now, 
for all your misdoings, We let you go quietly home, well fed, 
onfl with food for children too. Why, think you ? ” 

“I doan’t know,” said Jacob Baines, humbly. 

“ I’ll tell you. Because Abel Fletcher is a Quaker and a 
Christian.” 

“ Hurrah for Abel Fletoher 1 hurrah for the Quakers 1 ” 
shouted they, waking pp the echoes down Norton Bury streets, 
whioh, of a surety, had never echoed that shout before. And 
so the riot was over. 

John Halifax closed the hall door and came in, unsteadily. 
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all but staggering. Jael placed a chair for him, — worthy 
soul I she was wiping her old eyes, He sat down, shivering, 
speeohless. I put my hand on his shoulder 3 he took it, and 
pressed it hard. 

M Oh 1 Phineas, lad, Pm glad ; glad it's safe over.” 

“ Yes, thank God 1 ” 

“ Ay, indeed j thank God 1 ” • 

He covered his eyes for a minute or two, and then rose up 
pale, hut quite himself again. 

“Now let us go and fetoh your father home." 

We found him on John's bed, still asleep. But as we 
entered he woke. The daylight shone on his faoe 3 it looked 
ten years older since yesterday. He stared, bewildered and 
angry, at John Halifax. 

“ Eh, young man — oh 1 I remember. Where is my son — 
where’s my Phineas?" 

1 fell on his neck as if 1 had been a child. And almost as 
if it had been a ohild’s feeble head, mechanically he smoothed 
and patted mine. 

“ Thee art not hurt ? Nor any one 7" 

“ No,” John answered j “ nor is either the house on tho tan- 
yard injured." 

He looked amazed. “ How has that been? " r 

“ Phineas will tell you. Or, stay, better wait till you are 
at home.” 

But my father insisted on hearing. I told the whole, with- 
out any comments on John’s behavior; he would not have 
liked it, and, besides, the facts spoke for themselves. I told 
the simple, plain story — nothing more. 

Abel Fletoher listened at drat in silence. As I proceeded, 
he felt about for his hat, pub it on, and drew its broad brim 
olose down over his eyes. Not even when I told him of tho 
flour we had promised in his name, the giving of which would, 
as we had calculated, cost him considerable loss, did he utter a 
word or move a musole. 

John at length asked him if he were satisfied. 

“ Quite satisfied." 

But haying said this, he sat so long, his hands leaked to- 
gether on hie knees, and his hat drawn down, hiding all the 
faoe except the rigid mouth and chin — sat so long, so motion- 
less, that we beonme uneasy. 

J ohn spoke to him gently, almost as a Bon would have spoken, 
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“Are you very lame still? Could' I help you to walk 
home?” 

My father looked up, and slowly held out his hand. 

“ Thee hast been a good lad, and a kind lad to US. I thank 
thee.” 

There was no answer — none, But all the words in tho 
world could not matoh that happy silence. 


LADY MOON. 

Bt LORD HOUGHTON. 

[ 1800 - 1885 .] 

11 1’see the Moon, and the Moon sees me j 
Qod bless the Moon, and God bless me 1 11 
, — Old Rhyme. 


Litre Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
“Over the sea.” 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
“All that love me.” 


Are you not tired with rolling, and never 
Besting to sleep ? 

Why look so. pule and so sod, as forever - 
Wishing to weep? 


“ Ask me not this, little child, if you love me] 
Yon are too bold ; 

X must obey my dear Bather above me, 

And do as I’m told.” 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 
“ Over the sea.” 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 
“All that love me.” 
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SAVED FROM THE QUICKSANDS . 1 

By GBABT ALIEN. 

(From "Kaleo’s Shrine,”) 

[Chablhb Gbant Blairyikdiu Allhn, better known as Grant Allen: A 
Canadian author; born la Kingston, Canada, February 24, 1848. Ho was 
graduated from Merton College, Oxford, In 1871; obtained a professorship la 
Quebec College, Jamaica, In 107 8, nud subsequently resided In London, where ho 
became known as the 11 St. Paul of Darwinism 11 from bis expositions of Dar~ 
win’s theories. He Is a voluminous and versatile writer, his subjects including 
soienoe, poetry, and fiction. He 1b perhaps beat known oa a writer ot novels. 
Among bis scientific works are : 11 Color Sense,” “ Flowers and their Pedigree " 
(1864), 41 Physiological ./Esthetics, 1 * 41 A Theory of Dynamics,” and 11 The Story 
of the Plants” (1806), Among his novels may be noted t “Pklllfitlu” (1884), 
11 In All Shades” (1887), "This Mortal Coll” (1088), "The Tents of Shem" 
(1880), « The Great Taboo ” (1801) , « Blood Boyal ” (1802), 41 The Scallywag * 
(1803), ” The British Barbarians 11 (1805), "Tlio Desire of the Eyes ” (1807), 
and “An African Millionaire ” (1807).] ' 

Mbanwhilb, where were Harry Biokere&eth and. Alan 
Tennant? 

Up the river in the “ Indian Prihoese," they had had an 
eaay voyage, lazily paddling for the first hour or two. The 
mud banks of the Thore, ugly as they seem at first sight, have 
nevertheless a singular and unwonted interest of their own; 
the interest derived from pure weirdness, and melancholy, and 
loneliness — a strange contrast to the bustling life and gayety 
of the bright little watering place whose church tower rises 
conspicuously visible over the dikes beyond them. On ,the 
vast soft ooze flats, solemn gulls stalk soberly, upheld by their 
broad, web feet from sinking, while among the numberless tor- 
rents, oaused by the ebbing tide, tall, long-legged herons stand 
with nrohed necks and eager eyes, keenly intent on the quiok 
pursuit of the elusive elves in the stream below. The grass 
wrack waves dark in the ourrent underneath, and the pretty 
sea lavender purples the muddy islets in the aide channels 
with itB scentless bloom. Altogether a strange, quaint, deso- 
late spot, that Thore estuary, bounded on either side by marshy 
saltings, where long-horned black oattle wander unrestrained, 
and high embankments keep out the eno'roaohing sea at floods 
and spring tides. Not a house or a oottage lies anywhere in 
sight. Miles upon miles of slush in the inundated ohannels 

1 Dy permission of Mr. J, W. Arrowemlth. (8vo.j doth, prioo 1*. 6<i.) 
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give place beyond to miles upon miles of drained and reclaimed 
marsh land by the uninhabited saltings in the rear, 

They had paddled their way quietly and noiselessly among 
the flats and islets for a couple of houi'Si carefully noting the 
marks of tho wary wild fowl on either si do, and talking in low 
tones together about that perennial topio of living interest to 
all past or present generations of Oxford men, the dear old 
’Varsity. Alan still held a fellowship at Oriel, and Harry was 
an undergraduate of Queen’s : so the two found plenty of 
matter to converse about in common, comparing notes as to the 
deeds of daring in bearding the proctors, feats of prowess in 
town and gown rows, the fatal obsequiousness of the Oxford 
tradesman, and the inevitable, final evolutionary avatar of that 
mild being under a new and terrible form as the peiBistent 
dun, to the end of their tether. Such memories are sweet — 
when Buffloiently remote 5 and the Oxford man who does not 
love to talk them over with the rising spirits of a younger 
generation deserves never to have drank Archdeacon at Merton 
or to have gmolred Bacon's best Manillas beneath the hospitable 
rafters of Christ Church oommon room. 

At lost, in turning up a side streamlet, on the southern 
bank, ~ Thorborough, to everybody knows, lies to the north- 
ward, — they passed an islet of the usual soft Thore slime, on 
whose' tiny summit grew a big bunch of that particular local 
East Anglian wild flower, whioh Olga had said she would like 
to point, on the day of Sir Donald Maokinnon’s picnic. 

“ I say, Biokersteth,” Alan suggested lightly, as they passed 
oIobs beneath it, 11 don’t you think we could manage to pick 
‘a- Btem or two of the artsmisia — that feathery fluffy yellow 
flower there ? 1 Miss Trevelyan ’’-—and he tried not to look too 
oonaoious — “ wants to make a little pioture out of it, she told 
me. I expect we oould pull in and get near enough to clutoh 
at a branch or so," 

“No,” Harry answered, shaking his head confidently. .“1 
know by heart all the tricks and manners of the creeks and 
the river here. I know every twiBb and turn of the back- 
waters. No quicksand on earth oould possibly be more treaoh- 
erous than our Thore mud. It’s a mud per <a, quite unique in 
its own way for stiokiness. If you try to land on it, you go 
on sinking, sinking, sinking, like an elephant in a bog, or a 
Siberian mammoth, till you disappear at last bodily below the 
surfaoe with a gentle gurgle } and the mud doses neatly oyer 
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your head; and they fish you out a few days later with a 
crooked boat hook, aa Mr. Mantalini says, * a demtl moist unpleas- 
ant oorpBe,’ and dirty at that into the bargain. You must wait 
and get a bit of the Btuff a little further on. There’s plenty 
more growing higher up the backwater. We oan land easier 
there on some of the hards, where the side oreeks run deep and 
clear over solid pebble bottoms.” 

They paddled on noiselessly through the water as before, 
away up the silent, unpeopled inlet, among the. lonely ooze and 
great stranded Islands of salt-marsh vegetation. At every 
stroke, the aspect of the country grew wilder and more deso- 
late. At last they came to a broad expansion of the tributary 
oreek, Alan could hardly have believed any place so solitary 
existed in England. Some of the islands, surrounded on every 
side by slimy channels of deep ooze, could only be approaohea 
by a boat at high spring tides, and even then nowhere save at 
a single unobtrusive lauding place. They were thickly over- 
grown with rank, brown hay. ' 

w And even the owners,” Harry said, laughing, and pointing 
to one such dreary flat with demonstrative fingef, “only .visit 
them once a year in a shallow punt or low barge at haymaking 
time to cut the bay arop, Sometimes 'the bargemen from up- 
stream at Ponton ooine for a lark in the night, ^before the 
owner harvests it, and mow the orop, and carry it away down 
the river and out by sea to market in London ; and nobody ever 
knows a word about it till the owner turns up disconsolate a 
week or bo later, and finds his hay dean gone, and not a soul 
on earth to tell him what the diokens has ever become of it.”, 

“ It’s fearfully lonely,” Alan said with a shudder, looking' 
round him in. surprise at the trnokleas waste of ooze and sedges. 
“ If a man were to get lost or murdered in one of these dreary 
ohannels now, it might be weeks and weeks — ay, and years 
too — before anybody on earth ever discovered him.” 

“It might,” Harry answered. “You say the truth. A 
capital place indeed for a murder. As De Quincey says, you 
could recommend it confidently to a friend. Nobody’d ever 
bo one penny the wiser. — See, there’s some more of your 
flower nodding away on the bank over yonder — what did you 
oall it? — artemisia, wasn’t it? Well, here we oan get at it, I 
expect, with a little trouble, if you don’t mind wading. You’re 
prepared to go through fire and water, I suppose, for Mis9 
Trevelyan ? ” 
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Alan’s faoe grew somewhat graver. “ I’m prepared to get 
my bags' wet through in the sea*" he said, “if that’s all, to do 
anything reasonable, for any lady. Miss Trevelyan said she’d 
like the flower, and I thought I might as well try to get a 
little bit for her.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so huffy about it, anyhow,” Harry 
went on good-humoredly. “No harm in being in love with a 
pretty girl, that I know of : at least it doesn’t say bo in the 
Ton Commandments. Stick the pole firm into tho bottom 
there, will yon? By Jove, the stream runs fasti How deep 
is it? About two feet, eh? Well, we oan took our trousers 
up to the thigliB and wade ahead then. The channel of the 
Btream’B firm enough here. Pebble bottom I I expect it’s 
pebble right up to the island.” 

They pulled off their shoes and soolrs hurriedly, and rolled 
up their trousers as Harry had suggested. Then the younger 
lad Bfcepped lightly out of the boat on to the solid floor, and 
^ drove the pole deep into the slimy mud bank beside it. The 
mud rose in & veritable cliff, and seemed to the eye quite firm 
and consistent f«but it gave before the pole like slush in the 
Btreet, wjiere the brushes have heaped it on one side by the 
gutters. He tied the duok boat to the pole by the painter, and 
gave a hand, to Alan as his friend stepped out with a light foot 
into the midst of the little rapid channel. 

“Bottom’s quite solid just here,” he said. “ You needn’t 
funk it. We oan walk close up to the side of the island. 
These streams run regularly over hard bottoms, though the, mud 
rises sheer on either side of them, till you get quite up to tho 
head waters. There they lose themselves, as it were, in, the 
mud; or at least, ooze out of it by little-driblets from nowhere 
in particular. Come along, Tennant. We can piok some of 
Miss Trevelyan’s speciality on the far side of the island; I 
fanoy.” 

They waded slowly up the rapid current, Alan pushing Ms 
stick as he went into the mud hank, whioh looked as firm and 
solid as a rook, but really proved on nearer trial to be made up 
of deep, soft, light-brown slush. They attacked the island 
from every side — a double current ran right round it— Imt 
all in vain ; an impenetrable barrier of oozy mud girt it round, 
unassailahly on every side, like tho moat of a castle* 

“ I shall try to walk through it,” Alan oried at last, iii a 
sort of mock desperation, planting one foot boldly in the midfct 
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of the mud. “ Whet’s slush end dirt, however thiok, oompared 
with the expressed wishes of a fair lady ? ” 

As he spoke, ho began to sink ominously into the soft deep 
0020, till hia leg was oovered right up to the thigh. 

Harry seized liis arm with a nervous grasp in instant trepi- 
dation. “ For Heaven’s sake,” he oried, “ what are you doing, 
Tennant? The stuff’s got no bottom at all. Jump back, 
jump haok — here, take my hand for it I You’ll sink right 
down into an endless mud slough.” 

Alan felt himself still sinking; but instead of drawing 
baok as Harry told him, and letting his whole weight fall 
on to the one foot still securely planted on the solid bed 
of the little river, he lifted that one safe support right off 
the ground, and tried with his stick to find a foothold in 
the treacherous mud bank. Next instant, he had sunk with 
both legs up to his waist, and was struggling vainly to recover 
his position by grasping at the overhanging weeds on the 
island. * 

Harry, with wonderful preseuoe of mind, did pot try at all* 
to save him as he stood, lest both should tumble together into 
the slough j hut running back hastily for the pole, fastened 
the boat to his own walking stiolc which he stuok into the mud, 
and brought baok the longer piece of wood in his hands to 
where Alan stood, still struggling violently, and sunk to the 
armpits in the devouring slush. He took his own Stand firmly 
on the pebbly bottom of the little stream, stuok the far end of 
the pole on the surfaoe of the island, and .then lowered it to 
the level of Alan’s hands, so as to form a sorb of rude extem- 
porized crane or lever. Alan olutohod at it quickly with eager 
grip; and Harry, who was a strong young fellow enough, 
gradually raised him out of the enoumbering mud by lifting 
the pole to the height of his shoulders. Next minute, Alan 
stood beside him on the hard, and looked ruefully down at his 
wet and dripping muddy olothes, one malodorous mass of deep, 
blaok ooze from waist to ankle. 

‘'You must stand up to your arms in the stream,” Harry 
said, laughing, in answer to his comioally rueful glance, “ and 
let the water wash away the mud a little. A pretty piokle yon 
look, to be sure. By George, I thought for a minute it was 
all up with you I You won’t trifle wlth’Thore ooze again in a 
hurry, I fanoy,” 

Alan pulled off his flannel boating jacket and his ones 
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white duoks with a geatnre of disgust, and began scrubbing 
them between his hands in the discolored water. 

“ I must sit on the island and let them dry,” he said in no 
very pleasant voice j “I oan’t go home to Thorborougk looking 
such a mess as this, you know, Harry.” 

“ How’ll you get on the island? ” Harry naked incredulously. 

“ Why, you just hold the pole as you did, so, and I’ll go 
hand over hand, like a British aorobab on parallel bars, aoross 
the mud bank.” . 

“And leave me to stand here In the water elone till your 
olothes have dried to your perfect satisfaction 1 Ho thank you, 
no thank you, my dear fellow.” 

“I oan get you over when once I’ve got aoross myself,” 
Alan answered lightly. “ Hold the pole out a little below the 
middle, aad lift you, so, as if I were a circus man.” 

“ I venture to doubt your gymnastio capabilities.” 

“ Try me, anyhow. If it doesn’t suooeed, I’ll oome book at 
once to you.” 

Harry fixed the pole on the island once more, and Alan, 
clasping it tight with his hard grip, and lifting up his legs well 
above the mud bank, made his way, hand over hand, as acro- 
bats do along a tight rope or a trapeze, to the solid surface of 
the little island, There he Md out his olothes oarefully to 
dry, and sat down, holding the pole as he had suggested, lever 
fashion, for Harry. By dexterous twisting, he managed to 
land his friend safely on the island, where they both sat down 
on the sun-dried *top, and gazed disconsolate on the fearful 
waste of mud around them. 

'■ “ Curious how hard the bottom is,” Alan said' after a while, 

“ in the midst of so much soft ooze and slush and stuff 1-” 

“The ourrent washes away the soft mud, you see,” Harry 
. answered glibly, os he lighted his pipe, “ leaving only _ the 
pebbles it selects at the bottom. Segregation! segregation! 
It’s always so over all these flats. You can walk anywhere ,on 
the bottom of these streamlets.” 

“Well, at least,” Alan said, glancing about him oompla- 
cently, “we’ve got the flowers— any number we want of them. 
I should have felt like a fool indeed if I’d sunk up to my waist 
in that beastly ooze there, and yet never succeeded in getting 
what I came for. The flowers alone are the trophy of victory. 
It’s a foreign artemisin, got stranded here by accident. Indian 
Wormwood or Lover’s Bane, the herbalists osll.it>”., And he 
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gathered a big buoqh of the yellow blossoms from the summit 
of the island, tying them together loosely with a shred from his 
li&ndkerohief. (Meu in love think nothing, it may be paren- 
thetically observed, of tearing up a new cambric handkerchief. 
At a later date, it is to bo feared, the person for whose sake 
they tear it up takes good care to repress any future outbursts 
of Buoh absurd extravagance.) 

They sat on the island for nearly an hour, and then, as the 
sun was shining hot overhead, Alan’s clothes were sufficiently 
dried for him to put them on again in a somewhat dingy, damp, 
and olinging condition. The problem now was to get bade 
again. Alan suooessfully lifted down his friend at the end of 
the pole, in true acrobat fashion ; but just as Horry touched 
ground in the center of the little stream, the pole oreaked and 
gave ominously in the middle. 

“Take care of it, Tennant,” the young man oried, as he 
fixed it ouoe more aoross his shoulder. « Don’t trust the weak 
point in the middle too much. Glide lightly o^er the thin ioel 
Hand over hand as quick as you oan manage I ” » 

“ All right,” Alan oried, suiting the deed to 'the word, and 
hastily letting himself glide with a rapid sliding motion along 
the frail support. 

As he reached the middle, with a sudden snap, the pole 
broke. Alan did not hesitate for a minute. If he fell where 
ho was, he would sink helplessly into the engulfing mud. He 
had had enough of that, and knew what it meant now. With 
the impetus of the breakage, he sprang dexterously forward, 
and just clearing the mud, fell on his hands and knees upon the 
hard, right in front of Harry. 

“Hurt youi’Belf, eh?” liis friend asked, picking him up 
quickly. 

“Not much,” Alan answered, flinging the brokon polo 
angrily into the stream. “ Barked my lenees a little : that’s 
about all. We’re unfortunate to-day/ Tho stars are against 
us. There’s a trifle too much adventure to suit my taste, it 
strikes me somehow, in your East Anglian rivers 1 ” 

“ Here’s a nice fellow I ” Harry retorted, laughing. “ Ad- 
ventures are to the adventurous, don’t they say. Yon first 
go and try a mad plan to pick a useless, little bunch of fluffy 
small flowers for a fair lady, quite in the most approved ro- 
mantic fashion, for all the world like the London Reader ; and 
then when you foil and bark your knees over it, you lay the 
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blame of your own mishaps on our poor unoffending East 
Anglian rivers I ” 

“ I’ve got the flowers still, anyhow,” Alan answered tri- 
umphantly, holding them up and waving them above his head, 
orushed and dripping, but nevertheless perfectly intact, in his 
bleeding hand. He had knocked his flst against the bottom to 
break his fall, and out the skin rather badly about the wrist 
and knuokles. 

“ Well, it’s high time we got back to the boat," Harry con- 
tinued carelessly. (< If we don’t make haste, we shan't be hack 
soon enough for me to dress for dinner. I must get home be- 
fore seven. Aunt’s got the usual seleot dinner party stirring 
this evening.” 

They turned the corner, wading Btill, but through much 
deeper water than that they had at first encountered (for the 
tide was now steadily rising), and made their way to the well- 
remembered spot where they had loosely fastened the light duck 
boat. * 

To their annoyance and surprise, no boat was anywhere 
to be, seen in the neighborhood. Only a mark as of a pole 
dragged by main force out of the mud, — the mark left by 
Harry’s walking stick. 

They gazed at. one another blankly for a. moment. Then 
Alan hurst Into a merry laugh. 

“ Talk about adventures,” he said j “ they'll certainly never 
be ended to-day. The duok boat must hare floated off on its' 
own aooount quietly, without us.” 

,Bufc Harry, instead of laughing, turned deadly pale. •. He 
knew the river better than his companion, and realized at once , 
the full terror of the situation. 

« Tennant,” he cried, clutching his friend’fl arm nervously 
and eagerly, “we’re lost I we're lost I . The duck boat hat 
floated oil without us: there’s, no getting away, no getting 
awoy anyhow I No living power on earth oan .possibly save us 
from drowning by inches as the tide rises 1 ” 

Alan stared at hid friend in blank .dismay. It was some 
time before he oould fully take in the real seriousness of their ' 
present position. But he knew Harry was no coward, and he 
oould see by his blanohed cheek and bloodless lips that a terri- 
ble danger aotuoily environed them. 

' “Where’s she gone? ” he asked at lost tremulously. 

Harry soreened his eyes from the sun with hie hands., 
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“ Downstream, at firat,” lie said, peering about in vain, 

“ till tide rose high enough ; then up, no doubt, heaven knows 
where, but out of sight, out of sight anyhow I ” 

Alan examined the bank closely. He saw in a moment how 
the accident had happened. Harry, in his haste to fetoh the 
pole to save him, had driven his own walking stiok carelessly 
into the larger and looser hole left by the bigger piece of wood ; 
and the force of the current, dragging at the boat, had pulled 
it slowly out of the unresisting mud bank. It .might have been 
gone a full hour : and where it had got to, no earthly power 
oould possibly tell them. 

“ Can’t we swim out ? ” he asked eagerly at last. « You and 
I are both tolerable swimmers.” 

Harry shook his head very gloomily, “ No good,” he said. 
“No good at all, I tell you. The river’s bounded by mud for 
acres. It’s aix miles at least down to Kurdham Pier, the very 
first plaoe there’s a ohanoe of landing. If you tried to land 
anywhere else before, you’d sink in mud like the mnd you 
stuok in just now at the island. We’re bounded round by ' 
mud on every side. We stand on a little narrow shelf of peb- 
ble, with a vast swampy quagmire of mud girding it in for 
miles and miles and miles together.” 

“Can’t we walk up to the souroe? " Alan inquired despond- 
ently, beginning to realize the full terror of the situation. “ It 
may keep hard till we reaoh terra firma.” 

“ It may, but it doesn’t, I’m pretty sure," Harry answered 
with a groan. “ However, there’s no harm, any how in trying. 
Let’s walk up and see where we get to.” 

They waded on in silenoe together, feeling the bottom oau- 
tiously at eaoh step with their stioks, till the stream began to 
divide and subdivide into little fingerlike muddy tributaries. 
Choosing the chief of these, they waded up it. Presently the 
bottom grew softer and softer, oncl a firm footing more and 
more impossible. At last, their feet sank in ominously. Harry 
probed a step in advance with the broken end of the pole that 
Alan had flung away. The next step was into the muddy 
quagmire. Land still lay a mile distant apparently in that 
direction. The intervening belt was one huge waste expanse 
of liquid treachery, 

They tried again up another tributary, ‘and then a third, and 
a fourth, and so on through all the radiating minor at roam lets, 
but still always with the same disheartening result, There 
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was no rest for the sole of their foot anywhere. Above, the 
streams all ended in mud ; below, they slowly deepened to the 
tidal river. A few hundred yards of intervening solid bottom 
alone provided them with a firm foothold. . . . 

The water had now risen up to their waists as they sat 
dripping in the middle current. They shifted their position, 
and took to kneeling. The shades began ter fall slowly over 
the land. The Btars came out overhead one by one. The gullB 
and rooks retired in slow procession from the purple mud 
fiats : the herons rose on flapping wings from fishing in the 
streams, and stretched their long nooks, free and full, home- 
ward towards the heronry. 

Nothing on earth could have seemed more awesome in its 
ghastly loneliness than that wide expanse under the gathering 
shades of autumn twilight. The water rose slowly, Blowly, 
slowly, slowly. Inch by inoh it gained stealthily but steadily 
upon them. It reached up to th$ir waists, to their sides, to 
their breasts, to' their shoulders. Very soon they would have 
to oease kneeling, and take to the final standing position. And 
after that — the deluge I 

Bats began to hawk for moths in numbers over the mud 
fiats, A. great white o\vl hooted from the open sky above. 
Now and again, the scream of the sea swallows, themselves 
invisible, broke suddenly from the upper air. Even the olong 
of the hours from the Thorborough ohuroh tower floated faintly 
across the desolate saltings to the plaoe where they waited for 
slowly coming death. . . , 

^.Half-past eight. Nine. Half-past nine. The bell clanged 
it cut loudly from the Thorborough steeple, and the eohoes 
stole reverberant with endless resonance across the lonely in- 
tervening mud flats. How long the intervals seemed between I 
Twenty times in every half-hour the two young men lowered 
the slowly smoldering wiok, and held Harry’s watch. -up to 
the light, to read how the minutes went on'its dial. Half-past 
nine, and now breast high I Ten, eleven, twelve, still to’ run J 
The water would rise far above their heads I- Each minute 
now was an eternity of agony. Sava for Olga’s sake, they 
would have taken to swimming, and flung away the last chance 
of life recklessly. It is easier to swim — and die at onoe — 
than to stand still, With the cruel oold water creeping slowly' 
and ceaselessly up you. ' 

At twenty-five minutes to ten, they lowered the light and 
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looked onoe more. As they did so, a faint long gleam streaming 
along the mud flats struck Harry’s eyes in the far distance. 
The light from which it oorae lay below their horizon j but the 
gleam itself, repeated and reflected, hit the side of the bank 
opposite them. Harry's quick senses jumped at it in a moment. 

“ A mud angler I a mud angler I ” he orled exoitedly, and 
waved the pole and h&ndkerohief above with a sudden access 
of feverish energy. 

Would the mud angler see them ? that was the questiou. 
The flioker of the wick was but very slight. How far off oould 
it possibly be visible? They waved it frantically on the bare 
chance of attracting his attention. 

For five minutes there was an awful suspense $ and then 
Harry’s aooustomed ear caught a faiut noise borne dimly aoross 
the long low mud flats. 

“ He’s coming 1 He’s coming 1 ” he oried joyously. And 
then putting his two hands to his mouth, he burst into a long, 
sharp, shrill ooo-ee. 

“ You’ll frighten him away I ” Alan suggested anxiously . ' 
“He’ll think it’B a ghost or something like one*” 

But even as he Bpoke, the gleam of a lantern struck upon 
the mud, and the light shone dearer' and ever clearer before 
them. , 

“ Hallo 1 ” Harry oried. “ In distress here I Help I help I 
We’re drowning I Wo’re drowning I ” 

A man’s voioe answered from above. “ Ahoy I ahoy t 
How did yow git there?” ; 

Thank heaven J they were saved I — Or next door to it I 
The man approached the edge of the mud bank os dose as 
he dare (for the edges are very steep and slippery), and 
turning his lantern full upon them, stood looking at the two 
half-drowned men, as they gasped up to their breasts in water. 

“ How did yow git there, I say ? ” he asked once more 
sullenly. *■ 

“ Can yon help us out ? ” Harry oried in return. 

The man shook his head. 

“Dunno as I can I ” he answered with a stupid grin, “I 
can’t go no nearer the edge nor this. It’s bad walking. Mod’s 
deep. How did yow git there ? ” 

“ Waded up, and our boat floated off,''’ Harry oried in do- 
spair. “ Can’t yon get a rope ? Can’t yon send a boat ? Can’t 
you do anything anyhow to help us 7 ” 
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The man gazed at them with the crass and vacant stupidity 
of the horn rustic. 

" Dunno as I can,” he muttered once more. “ Yow’d ought 
to a stuck to your boat, yow ’ad. That's juBt what yow’d ought 
to a done, I take it.” 

“Is there a boat anywhere near?” Alan oricd, distracted. 

“ Couldn’t you put any boat out from somewhere to save us? ” 

“ There ain't no boat,” the man answered slowly and stolidly. 

“ Leastways none nearer nor Thorborough. Or might be ’Urd- 
ham. Tom Wilkes, 'e ’ave a boat up yonder at Ponton. But 
that’s right across t’other Bide o’ the water.” And he gazed at 
them still with rural indifference. 

“My friend,” Alan cried, with a burst of helplessness, 
“ we’ve been here in the water since six o'clock. The tide’s 
rising slowly around us. In a couple of hours, it’ll riso above 
our beads. We're faint and cold and almost exhausted. For 
heaven’s sake don't Btand there idle : can’t you do something to 
save two fellow-creatures from drowning ? " 

J The man shook his head imperturbably once more, 

“ I dunno a ST -I oan,” he murmured complacently. “ Mud 
hereabout is terrible dangerous. Yow’d ought to a stuok to 
your boat, yow know. There ain’t no landing anywheres here- 
abouts. If Jjwaa to give yow a hand, I’d fall in, myself. I 
expeot yow’U have to stick there now till yow ’re right drownded. 

I can’t git no nearer yow nohow.” 

There was something utterly appalling and sickening in this 
horrible outoome of ^11 their hopes. The longed-for mud angler . 
Im.cLarrivedutlusfc ; they had caught, hie attention: they were 
wiphin Speakiug distance of him : there he stood, 1 on the .edge of 
the ooze, Ipatefn in hand, and wooden floats on feet, plainly 
visible before their very eyes : yet for any praotioal purpose of 
assistance or relief he might just as well have been 4 hundred 
miles on shore dean away at a distance from them. A stick or 
a stone could not have been more utterly or horribly useless. 

The man Btood and gazed at them still. If they had only 
allowed him, he* would have gazed imperturbably open-mouthed' 
till the waters had risen above their heads and drowned them. 
Ho had the' blank stolidity of silly Suffolk well developed in 
his vacant features, 

Alan was seized with a happy- inspiration, He would use 
the one obvious argument adapted to the stupid sordid Soul of 
the gaping mud angler, ..... 

20 ■ . ' ’ • 
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looked once more. As they did so, a faint long gleam streaming 
along the rand flats struck Harry’s eyes in the far distance. 
The light from which it came lay below their horizon ; but the 
gleam itself, repeated and reflected, hit the side of the bank 
opposite them. Harry’s quick senses jumped at it in a moment. 

“ A mud angler l a mud angler l ” he cried excitedly, and 
waved the pole and handkerchief above with a sudden access 
of feverish energy. 

Would the mud angler see them 7 that was the question. 
The flicker of the wick was but very slight. How far off could 
it possibly be visible? They waved it frantioally on the bare 
ohanoe of attracting his nttentiou. 

For five minutes there was an awful suspense 5 and then 
Harry’s accustomed ear caught a faint noise borne dimly across 
the long low mud flats. 

“ He’s ooming 1 He’s ooming ! ” he oried joyously. And 
then putting his two hands to his mouth, he burst into a long, 
sharp, shrill ooo-ee. * 

“You’ll frighten him awayl” Alan suggested anxiously.* 
“He’ll think it’s a ghost or something like one*” 

But even as he spoke, the gleam of a lantern struok upon 
the mud, and the light shone dearer* and ever dearer before 
them. * . 

“ Hallo I ” Harry oried. “ In distress here 1 Help I help I 
We’re drowning 1 We’re drowning I ” 

A man’s voice answered from above. “ Ahoy 1 ahoyl 
How did yow git there?” ; 

Thank heaven 1 they were saved I — Or next door to it l . 

The man approaohed the edge of the mud bank as dose as 
he dare (far the edges are very steep and slippery), and 
turning his lantern full upon them,, stood looking at the two 
half-drowned men, as they gasped up to their breasts in water. 

“ How did yow git there, I say 7 ” he asked onoe more 
sullenly. • 

“ Can you help us out ? ” Harry oried in return. 

The man shook his head. 

“Dunno as I oanl ” he answered with a stupid grin. “I 
oan’t go no nearer the edge nor this. It's bad walking. Mud’s 
deep. How did yow git there ? ” 

“Waded up, and our boat floated off,” Harry oried in de- 
spair. “ Can’t you get a rope ? Can’t you send a boat ? Can't 
you do anything anyhow to help us ? *' 
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The man gazed at them with the orasa and vacant stupidity 
of the born ruBtio. 

*' Dunno as I oan,” he muttered once more. “Yow’d ought 
to a stuck to y our boat, y ow ’ad. That’s j ust what yow’d ought 
to a done, I take it.” 

M la there a boat anywhere near ? ” Alan cried, distraoted. 
“ Couldn't you put any boat out from somewhere to save usV ” 

“ There ain’t no boat,” the man answered slowly and stolidly. 
“ Leastways none nearer nor Thorborough. Or might be *Urd- 
bam. Tom Wilkes, ’e ’aye a boat up yonder at Ponton. But 
that’s right aoross t’other side o’ the water.” And he gazed at 
them still with rural indifference. 

“My friend,” Alan cried, with a burst of helplessness, 
“ we've been here in the water since six o’clock. The tide’s 
rising slowly around us. In a couple of hours, it’ll rise above 
our heads. We're faint and cold aud almost exhausted. For 
heaven's sake don’t stand there idle : can’t you do something to 
save two fellow-creatures from drowning ? ” 

* The man shook his head imperturbably once more. 

“I $lunno otf*I oan,” he murmured complacently. “Mud 
hereabouts is terrible dangerous. Yow’d ought to a stack to 
your boat, yow know. There ain’t no landing anywheres here- 
abouts. If £was, to give yow a hand, I’d fall in, myself. I 
expeot yowll have to stick there now till yow ’re right drownded. 
I oan’t git no nearer yow nohow.” 

There was something utterly appalling and sickening in this 
horrible outcome oi VI their hopes. The longed-for mud angler 
had arrived at lost : they had caught his attention : they were 
Wijihin Speaking distanoe of , him : there he stood, on the edge of 
the ooze, lantern in hand, and wooden floats on feet, plainly 
visible before their very eyeB : yet for any practical- purpose of 
assistance or relief he might juBt as well have been a hundred 
miles on shore dean away at a distanoe from them. A stick or 
a stone could not have been more utterly or horribly useless. , 

The man stood aud gazed at them still. If they had only 
allowed him, he- would have gazed imperturbably open-mouthed 
till the waters had risen above their heads and drowned them. 
He had the' blank stolidity of silly Suffolk well developed in 
ins vooant features. 

Alan was seized with a happy inspiration. He would use 
the one obvious argument adapted to the stupid sordid soul of 
the gaping mud angler. 

'at ‘ ’ 
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“Go back to tbe shore," he oried, glaring at the fellow, 
w and tell the others we’ie here drowning. Do as you’re told. 
Don't delay. Bring a boat or something at once to savo us. 
If yon clo, you shall have fifty pounds. If you don’t, they’ll 
hang you for murder. Fifty pounds if you save us, do you 
understand me? Fifty pounds to-morrow morning 1 ” 

The maii'e lower jaw dropped heavily. 

“ Fifty pound,” he repeated, with a cunning leer. It was 
too much. Clearly he didn't believe it possible. 

“ Fifty pounds,” Alan reiterated with the energy of despair, 
taking out his purse and looking at its oontents. “ And there’s 
three pound ten on account as an earnest." 

He tied the purse with all that was in it on to the end of the 
pole and pushed it up to the man, who olutohed at it eagerly. 
Looking inside, he saw the gold, and grinned. 

“ Fifty pound 1 ” he said with a sudden qhuckle. “ That’s 
a powerful lot o’ money, Mister." 

“Go quick,” Alan oried, “and tell your 'friends. There’s 
not a moment to be lost, and tide’s rising. „ If you con bring 
a boat or do anything to save us, you shall have fifty pounds, 
down on the nail, to-morrow morning. I’m a> rich man, and I 
can promise to pay you." 

The fellow turned doggedly and began to go. JNext moment, 
a nascent doubt came over him, and olouded his mind. 

“ How shall I know where to find yow$ 7 he said, staring 
back once more, and gaping foolishly. 

“ Watch the beacons,” Harry oried, taping up tbe parable, 
“ and mark which stream we’re in os wall as you’re able. Let’s 
see. How long shall you be gone, do you reckon ? ” 

“ Might be an hour," the man answered, drawling. “ Might 
he two hours.” 

“ The light won't last so long," Harry said anxiously, turn- 
ing to Alan. “I say, my friend, can’t you leave us your 
lantern ? ” <■ 

The man shook his head with a gesture of dissent. 

“Couldn’t find my way back nohow without it,” ho said, 
still grinning. “ Fifty pound F That's a lot o’ money.” 

“ Go 1 *’ Alan cried, unable any longer to keep down for 
very prudence’ sake hiB contempt and anger. “Go and tell 
your other fishermen. If you want to ’earn your fifty pounds 
to-night, there’s no time to spare. When you oome back, wo 
may both be dead men, if you don't go on and hurry. — Harry, 
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we oan light the wick again at eleven o’clock, Let’s put it out 
now. We oan do without it. Wo shall hear the ohuroh olook 
strike the hours.” 

Tho man nodded a stolid acquiescence, and turned once 
more slowly on his heel. They watohed him silently receding 
— receding. Light and reflection faded gradually away. The 
fault plash of his wooden mud shoes on the flat surfaoe was 
heard uo more. Nothing remained save the gargling of the 
water. They were left alone — alone with the darkness. 

That Beoond loneliness was lonelier than ever. Too cold to 
speak, almost too oold oven to hope, they stood there still, linked 
arm in arm, ready to faint, with the speeohless stars burning 
bright overhead, and the waters rising pitilessly around them. 
In that last moment, Alan’s thoughts were turned to Olga. 
Beautiful, innooent, gentle-souled Olga. If he died that night, 
he died, on however petty an errand it might be, for Olga’s 
sake — for Olga — for Olga. And then he relapsed into a 
kind of chilly stupor. 

* Ten o’oloo 4 k. . ^ . Half “past ten. . . . Eleven. Numbed 
aud half-dead, they heard the olook strike out, as in some 
ghaBtly dream, and waited and watohed for the return of the 
mud angler. > ’ 

It wasn’t £0 very far to the shore. Surely, surely he should 
be book by this time. 

The waters inVfcho estuary rose by slow, by almost imper- 
ceptible, degrees. 9 \3ut still they rose. They went on rising. 
They were up tov parry's neck now. He rested his chin on 
the edge of the water.,- Five minutes more, and all would be 
up. Faint Mid weary, he would fall in the channel. . 

M Look here, Tennant,” he murmured at last, grasping his 
friend’s hand beneath the surfaoe in a hard long grip: “I’m 
going to swim how. It’s no use waiting. I’ve only got five 
minutes .to live. , ; I mustn’t stop here. If I stop, you 
know, when the water rises, I shall ohoke and struggle. Then 
you’ll olutoh me hold, and try to save mo, aud that’ll spoil 
yom own lost chance of living. I'm going to swim. It won’t 
be far. But it’s better at any rate than dying like a dog with 
a stone round its neok, still here on the bottom. Good-by, old 
fellow. Good-by forever. Never let Olga know if yon get 
back safe, what it was we did it for l ” . 

Alan held him hard with whatever life was yet left in him. 

« Stop, stop, Harry,” he cried, in dismay. *' There’s still a 
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chance. Every minute’s a ohance. Don’t go, don’t go. Stop 
with, me, for heaven’s sake, and if we must die, let's die 
together.” 

“No, no,” Harry answered in a resolute voice. “You've 
got half an hour's purchase of life better than I have, now, 
Tennant. For Olga’s sake, you must let me go. For Olga’s 
sake, you must try to save yourself.” 

“Never,” Alan cried, firmly and hastily. “Not even for 
Olga’s sake I Never I Never 1 ’’ 

At that moment, a loud shout of inquiry resounded over 
the mud flats! A noise of men! A glimmer of lanterns! 
Alan Beized his friend, and lifted him in his arms. 

“ Saved I Saved ! ” he cried. “ Shout, Harry I Shout ! 
Shout, shout, my dear, dear Harry I ” 

Harry shouted aloud with a long wild cry. It was the de- 
spairing ery of a dying man, and it eohoed and reSohoed along 
the undulating mud flats. 

Alan lighted the wide, wliioh he had held all this time for 
dryness in his teeth, and fitted it onoe more intq the oraok of 
the pole. Harry waved it madly about over "his head. One 
moment more of deadly suspense. Then an answering cry 
told them at last that the men with the lanterns saw them and 
heard them. ^ 

Next instant, the men were on the brink of the mud, and 
the light of the lanterns poured full upon ttfera. 

A voice very different from that of tjfefr friend the mud 
angler shouted aloud in a commanding yin®, “Shove off the 
raft 1 Look out for your heads there ! * 

Before they knew exactly what it was that was happening, 
a great square raft, roughly improvised from two cottage doors, 
nailed together by oroaspieoes, floated on the stream full in 
front of them j and Alan, scrambling on to it with a violent 
straggle, lifted up the faint and weary Harry in his arms to 
the dry and Bolid plaoe of safety. *■ 
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DINNERS. 1 * 

Bs OWEN MEREDITH. 

(From "LuoIIb.") 

0 hour of all hours, the moat blessed upon earth, 

Blessid hour of our dinners I 

The land of his birth: 

l'he face of his first love; the bills that he owes ; 

The twaddle of friends and the venom of foes; 

The sermon he heard when to ohuroh he last went; 

The money he borrowed, the money be spent; — 

All of these things a man, I believe, may forget 
And not be the worse for forgetting; but yet 
Never, never, oh never I earth’s luckiest sinner 
Hath unpunished forgotten, the hour of his dinner I 
Indigestion, that conscience of every bad stomaoh, 
u Shall relentlessly gnaw and pursue him with some ache 
Or some pain; anc\ trouble, remorseless, his best ease, 

As the Furies cfnoe troubled the sleep of Orestes. 

We may live without poetry, music, aud art; 

We may liv^ without aonaoienoe, and live without heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without books; 

But civilized manjSaimob live without cooks. 

Ho may livo wifchMt books, — what is knowledge but grieving? 
He may live witw il b hope, — what is hope bnt deceiving? 

He may live without love, *— what is passion but pining ? 

But wh§re is the man that can live without dining? 

A DOG OP FLANDERS. 8 

- 

*' A Story of NoUl. 

i • 

By OUIDA. 

[Louis h dm la Ram Am, whoso pen name Is Oulda, an English novelist, 
was bom at Bary St. Edmunds, in 1H40. Sho Is of French extraction, and Is a 
writer of undoubted genius gnd originality, Her childhood was spout in Lon- 
don, whore at an early age alia began to contribute articles to periodical litera- 
ture* 6tie later removed to Italy, and now makes her home in Florence, Her 
writings, which are very numerous, include: 41 Granville de Vlgnb” (1808), 
11 Held in Bondage 11 (1803), “Strathmore" (1805), M Under Two Flags” 

1 By permission of Lady Lytton and the publishers, Longmans; Green & 6o. . 

8 By permission of Ohatto and AVindus. (Crown 8va, prioe 8s, fob) 
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(1807), •* Puok M (1B70), "Pasoarol” (1878), “In n Winter City " (1870), 
«• Friendship " (1878), ''Moths" (1880), "Princess Naproxino ” (1884), "A 
House Party" (1880), "Don Gesnaldo" (1800), "Tho New Priesthood v 
(1868) : end " Views and Opinions " (1865), " Wanda" (1860), and "Murtella" 
(1867).] 

Nello and Patrasohe were left all alone in tlie world. 

They were friendB in a friendship closer than brotherhood. 
Nello was a little Ardennois; Patrasohe was a big Fleming. 
They were both of the same ago by length* of years, yet one 
was still young, and the other waB already old. They had 
dwelt together almost all their days : both were orphaned and 
destitute, and owed their lives to the same hand. It had been 
the beginning of the tie between them, their first bond of sym- 
pathy ; and it had strengthened day by day, and had grown 
with their growth, firm and indissoluble, until they loved one 
another very greatly. . . . 

NoSl was olose at hand. 

The weather web very wild and oold. The snow was six^ 
feet deep, and the ioe was firm enough to hear oxen and men 
upon it everywhere. At this season the little village was 
always gay and oheerful. At the poorest dwelling thoro wore 
possets and cakes, joking and dancing, sugared saints, and 
gilded <T4aus. The merry Flemish bells jingled everywhere on 
the homes ; everywhere within doors Borne well-filled soup pot 
sang and smoked over the stove j and everywhere over the 
snow without laughing maidens pattered (hf blight kerchiefs 
and stout Icirtles, going to and from the'n&SB^ Qnly in tho 
little hut it was very dark and very cold., * 

Nello and Patrasohe were left utterly 1 alone"; for orio night 
in the week before the Christmas Day, Death entered there, 
and took away from life forever old Jehan Daas, who 4 ' had never 
known of life aught save its poverty and its pains. He had 
long been half dead, incapable of any movement exoopt a feeble 
gesture, and powerless for anything - beyond a gentle word j 
and yot his loss fell on them both with a groat horror in it. 
They mourned him passionately. He hod passed away from 
them in his sleep, and when in the gray dawn they learned 
their bereavement, unutterable solitude and desolation seemod 
to olose around them. Ho had long h»en only a poor, feeble, 
paralyzed old man, who oould not raise a hand in their defense, 
but he had loved them well ; his smile had always welcomed 
their return. They mourned for him unoeasingly, refusing to 
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be comforted, as in the white winter day they followed the 
deal shell that held his body to the nameless grave by the 
little gray ohurch. They were his only mourners, these two 
whom he had left friendless upon earth, — the yonng boy and 
the old dog. “ Surely he will relent now and let the poor lad 
oome hither?’' thought the miller’s wife, glanoing at her bus* 
band where he smoked by the hearth. 

Baas Cogez knew her thought, bub he hardened his heart, 
and would not unbar bis door aB the little humble funeral went 
by. “ The boy is a beggar,” he said to himself : “ he shall not 
be about Alois.” 

The woman dared mt say anything aloud, but when the 
grave was closed and the mourners had gone, she put a wreath 
of immortelles into Alois' hands, and bade her go and lay it 
reverently on the dark, unmarked mound where the snow was 
displaced. 

Nello and Patrasohe went home with broken hearts ; but 
even of that po6r, melancholy, aheerless home they were denied 
the consolation, . There was a month’s rent overdue for their 
little home, and when Nello had paid the last sad service to the 
dead he. had not a coin left. Ho went and begged grace of the 
owner of the hut, a cobbler who went every Sunday night to 
drink his pfnt of wine and smoke with Baas Oogez. The cob- 
bler would grafts no, mercy. Ho was a harsh, miserly man, and 
loved money, «$|e claimed in default of bis rent every stick 
and stone, ever$j>ot and pan, in the lint, and bade Nello and 
Patrasohe . be 'fwTof it on the morrow. 

Now/theijoabi’n. wo? lowly enough, and in some sense mis- 
erable enough^ and yet their hearts olove to it with ft great 
affectibnf' They had been so happy there, and in the summer, 
with its clambering vine and' its flowering beans, it was so 
pretty and bright in the midst of the aun-lighted fields 1 
Their life in it had been full of labor and privation, and yet 
they had been so well content; so gay of heart, running together 
to meet the old man’s never-failing smile of welcome I 

All night long the boy and the dog sat by the fireless hearth 
in the darkness, drawn close together for warmth and sorrow. 
Their bodies wore insensible to the cold, but their hearts seemed 
frozen in thorn. , 

When the morning broke over the white, chill earth, it was' 
the morning of Christmas Eve. With a shudder Nello clasped 
dose to him his only friend, while his tears fell hot and fast on 
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the dog’s frank forehead, “ Let us go, Patrasohe, — dear, dear 
Patrasohe,” he murmured. “We will not wait to be kicked 
out: let ns go.” 

Patrasohe had no will bnt his, and they went sadly, side by 
side, out from the little place whioh was so dear to them both, 
and in whioh every humble, homely tiling was to them preoious 
and beloved. PntraBohe drooped his head wearily as he passed 
by his own green cart : it was no longer his — it had to go with 
the rest to pay the rent, and his brass harness lay idle and 
glittering on the snow. The dog could have lain down beside 
it and died for very heart siokness as he went ; hut whilst the 
lad lived and needed him, Patrasohe would not yield and give 
way. 

They took the old accustomed road into Antwerp. The 
day had yet soaroe more than dawned ; most of the shutters 
were still closed, but some of the villagers were about. They 
took no notion whilst the dog and the boy passed by them. At 
one door Nello paused and looked wistfully witlun : his grand- 
father had done many a kindly turn in neighbor’s sorvioe to the 
people who dwelt there. 

“Would you give Patrasohe a orust?” he* said timidly. 
“ He is old, and he has had nothing sinoe last forenoon.” 

The woman shut the door hastily, murmuring io mo vague 
saying about wheat and rye being very dear thiffo season. The 
boy and the dog went on again wearily : theyf fljked no more. 

By slow and painful ways they reaohed|Ant^erp as the 
chimes tolled ten. / * - 

“ If I had anything about mo T could sell to get him bread I ” 
thought Nello ; but he had nothing exaopfc -the Wisp, of linen 
and serge that covorod him, and his pair of wooden shoos*. 

Patrasohe understood, and nestled his nose into the lad’s 
hand, as though to pray him not to be disquieted for any woe 
or want of his. 

The winner of the drawing prize wfls to be proclaimed at 
noon, aud to the public building where he lmd left his treas- 
ure Nello made his way. On the steps and in the entranoe hall 
there was a orowd of youths, — some of his ago, somo oldor, ull 
with parontB or relatives or friends. His heart was siok with 
fear as he went amongBt them, holding Patrasohe close to him. 
The great bolls of the oity clashed out the hour of noon with 
brazen olamor. The doors of the inner hall wero opened ; the 
eager, panting throng rushed in : it was known that tho 
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selected picture would be raised above the rest on a wooden 
dais. 

A mist obsoured Nello’s eight, hie head swam, his limbs 
almost failed him. When hie vision cleared he saw the draw- 
ing raised on high : it was not his own I A slow, sonorous 
voice was proclaiming aloud that victory had been adjudged to 
Stephan ICiesslinger, born in the burgh of Antwerp, son of a 
wharfinger in that town. 

When Nolle recovered his consciousness, he was lying on 
the BtoneB without, and Patrasche was trying with every art 
ho knew to call him back to life. In the distance a throng of 
the youths of Antwerp were shouting around their successful 
oomrade, and esoorting him with acclamations to his home 
upon the quay. 

The boy staggered to his feet and drew the dog to hiB 
embrace. “ It is all over, dear Patrasohe," be murmured, “ all 
over I ” 

He ralliecl'himself as best he could, for he was weak from 
fasting, and retraced his steps to the village. Patrasche paced 
by his sido ’with his head drooping and hiB old limbs feeble 
from hunger and sorrow- 

The snow was falling faBt $ a keen hurricane blew from tbe 
north} it Vos bitter as death on the plnins. It took them long 
to traverse ifcfl familiar path, and the bells were sounding 
four of the ajgfk as they approached the hamlet. Suddenly 
Patrasohe paufStl, arrested by a scent in the snow, scratched, 
whinpjl, and rfrSjv out with his white teeth a small esse of 
browh' leather. Ho held it up to Hello in the darkness. 
Where #iey were there stood a little Calvary, and a lamp 
burned, dully' under tho oroses tbe boy . meohonically turned 
the cose to the light i on it was the name of Baas Cogez, and 
within it wore notes- for two thousand franos. 

The sight roused the lad a little from his stupor. He 
thrust'jit in his shirt, and stroked Patrasohe and drew him 
onward! The dog looked up wistfully in his faoe, 

Hollo made straight for the mill house, and went to the : 
house door and struck on its panels. The miller’s wife opened 
it, weeping, with little Alois olinging close to her skirts. “Is 
it thee, thou poor t lad?” she said kindly through her tears. 

“ Got thee gone ere tho Baas see thee. We are in sore trouble 
to-night. He is out seeking for a power of money that he has 
let fall riding homeward, and in this snow he never will find 
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it ; and God knows it will go nigh to ruin us. It is Heaven’s 
own judgment for the things we have done to thee.” 

Nello put the note oase in her hand and oalled Patrasohe 
within the house. H Patrasohe found the money to-night,” he 
said quickly. “Tell Baas Oogez so j I think he will not deny 
the dog shelter and food in his old age. Keep him from pur- 
suing me, and I pray of you to be good to him.” 

Ere either woman or dog knew what he meant, he had 
stooped and kissed Patrasohe, then olosed the -door hurriedly 
and disappeared in the gloom of the fast-falling night. 

The woman and the child stood speechless with joy and 
fear : Patrasohe vainly spent the fury of his anguish against 
the iron-bound oak of the barred house door, They did not 
dare unbar the door and let him forth : they tried all they 
could to solace him. They brought him sweet cakes and 
juioy meats ; they tempted him with the best they had ; they 
tried to lure him to abide by the warmth of the hearth ; but it 
was of no avail. Patrasohe refused to be oomfdrted or to stir 
from the barred portal. . « 

It was six o’olook when from an opposite ‘entrance . the 
miller at last came, jaded and broken, into hie wifo’s presence. 
“ It is lost forever,” he said with an ashen, cheek and a quiver 
in his stem voice. “We have looked with laatcAs every- 
where : it 1 b gone — the little maiden’s portion all 1 ” 

His wife put the money into his hand, and jmd him how it 
had aome to her. The strong man sank tremMng into a seat 
and covered his face, ashamed and almost gfrffeid. t “ I-’liavo 
been oruei to the lad,” he muttered at length j “ I deserved not 
to have good at his hands.” : 

Little Alois, taking courage, orept close , to Her .fattier and 
nestled against him her fair ourly head. “Nello may oomo 
hero again, father ? ” she whispered. “ Ho may oomo to-morrow 
as he used to do ? ” 

The miller pressed her in his arms f his hard, sunburned 
face was very pale, and his mouth trembled, “ Surely, 'Surely,” 
he answered his ohild. “He shall bide here on Christmas 
Day, and any other day he will. God helping me, I will make 
amends to the boy — I will make amends.” 

Little Alois kissed him in gratitude and Joy, then slid from 
hie knoeB and ran to where the dog kept watch by the door. 
“ And to-night I may feast Patrasohe ? ” she oried in a child’s 
thoughtless glee. 
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Her father bent his head gravely. « Ay, ay : let the dog 
have the beet 5 ” for the stern old man was moved and shaken 
to his heart’s depths. 

It waB Christmas Eve, and the mill house was filled with oak 
logs, and squares of turf, with cream and honey, with meat and 
bread, and the rafters were hung with wreaths of evergreen, 
and the Calvary and the ouckoo olook looked out from a mass 
of holly. There were little paper lanterns too for Alois, and 
toys of various fashions, and sweetmeats in bright-pictured 
papers. There were light and warmth and abundance every- 
where, and the child would fain have mode the dog a gueBt 
honored and feasted. 

But Patrasolie would neither lie in the warmth nor share 
in the olieer. Famished he was, and very cold, but without 
Nello he would partake neither of oomfort nor food. Against 
all temptation he was .proof, and olose against the door he 
leaned always, watcjpng only for a means of escape. 

41 He waifts the lad,” said Baas Cogez. “ Good dog ! good 
dog ! I will gf> over to the lad the first thing at day dawn.” 
For no one* but Patrasohe knew that Nello had left the hut, 
and no one but Patrasche divined that Nello had gone to face 
starvation and misery alone. 

The Vnill kltehen was very warm ; great logs oraokled and 
flamed .on IVihearth ; neighbors oame in for a glass of wine 
and a slicfc'G&jSft fat goose baking for supper. Alois, gleeful, 
and sure ofjjjmr playmate book on the morrow, bounded and 
sang and tosd$)baok her yellow hair. Baas Cogez, in the full- 
ness' ql'his iioartjtsmiled on her through moistened eyes, and 
spbke’ pf the" way in .wliioh he would befriend her< favorite 
'oompnmon/i^he.hguae mother sat with calm, contented face at 
the spinning wheal; the cuckoo in the olook chirped mirthful 
hours. Amidst ithlV Patrasohe was bidden with a thousand 
words of weloome to tarry there a cherished guest. But neither 
peace nor plenty could allure him where Nello was not. . 

When the supper smoked on the board, aud the voioes were 
loudest and gladdest, and the Christ-ohild brought ohoioost 
gifts to Alois, Patrasohe, watohing always an oooasioh, glided 
out when the door was unlatohed by a wireless newoomer, and 
as swiftly os his weak and tired limbs would bear him aped 
over the snow in the bitter blaok night. He had only one 
thought, — to follow Nello. A human friend might have 
paused for the pleasant meal,, the oheery warmth, the cozy 
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slumber -5 but that was not the friendship of Patrasohe. He 
remembered a bygone time, when an old man and a little ohild 
had found him sick unto death in the wayside ditch. 

Snow had fallen freshly all the evening long j it was now 
nearly ten 5 the trail of the boy’s footsteps was almost obliter- 
ated. It took Patrasohe long to discover any scent. ‘When 
at last he found it, it was lost again quickly, and lost and re- 
covered, and again lost and again recovered a hundred times 
or more. 

The night was very wild. The lamps under the wayside 
cvobsqs were blown out ; the roads were sheets of ice 5 the im- 
penetrable darkness hid every traoe of habitations $ there was 
no living thing abroad. All the cattle were housed, and in all 
the huts and homesteads men and women rejoiced and feasted. 
There was only Patrasohe out in the oruel oold — old and 
famished and .full of pain, but with the strength and the 
patience of a great love to sustain him 4n hi 8 search. 

The trail of Nello’a steps, faint and obsoure os it wrts under 
the new Bnow, went straightly along the acoustomad tracks 
into Antwerp. It was past midnight when Patrasdfie traced it 
over the boundaries of the town and into the narrow, tortuous, 
gloomy streets. It was all quite dark in the town, save where 
some light gleamed rnddily through the orevioes eft house 
shutters, or Borne group went homeward with lantorfEs, chanting 
drinking songs. The streets were all white, witlfjpe t tho high 
walls and roofs loomed bl&ok against them.‘ TLpfe was s'afyoe 
a sound savs the riot of the winds down tho pwSSges ns they 
tossed the creaking signs and shook the tall lamp irons. ' • * ' 

So many passers-by had trodden through and through" tho 
snow, so many diverse paths had crossed, an„d . ^eStosBed ..each 
othor, that the dog had a hard task’ to i^fBrahy hold ott tho 
track he followed. But he kept on his 'way, though the^old 
pierced him to the bone, and the jagged ice out his feetj and 
tho hunger in his body gnawed like a rat’s* teeth. He kept on 
his way, a poor, gaunt, shivering thing, and by long patienoo 
traced the steps he loved into the very heart of tho burgh, and 
up to the steps of the great oathedral. 

“He is gone to the things that he loved,” thought Pa- 
trasohe : he could not understand, but he wfls full of sorrow 
and of pity for the art passion that to him was so incompre- 
hensible and yet so sacred. 

Tho portals of the oathedral were unclosed after the mid- 
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night mass, Some heedlessness in the ouBtodians, too eager to 
go home and feast or deep, or too drowsy to know whether 
they turned the keys aright, had left one of the doors unlocked. 
By that accident the footfalls Patrasohe sought had passed 
through into the building, leaving the white marks of snow 
upon the dark Btone floor. By that slender white thread, 
frozen as it fell, he was guided through the intense silence, 
through the iinmeusity of the vaulted space — guided straight 
to the gates of the chancel 5 and, stretched there upon the 
Btonos, he found Nello. He orept up and touched the face of 
the boy. “Didst thou dream that I should be faithless and 
forsake thee 9 1, — a dog 7 ” said that mute caress. 

The lad raised himself with a low ory, aud clasped him 
close. “Lot us lie down and die together," he murmured. 
"Mon have no need of us, end we are all alone." 

In answer, Patrasohe orept oloser yet, and laid his head 
upon the. young hojj^Jjreast. The great tears stood in his 
brown, sad’eyos; not for himself — for himself he was 
happy. , . 

.They lay»olose together in the piercing oold. The blasts 
that 1 >lew over the Famish dikes from the northern seas were 
like waveB of me, which froze every living thing they touched. 
The int&ior of the immense vault of stone in which they were 
was even infltebitterly chill than the snow-covered plains with- 
out. Now (rat then a hat moved iu the shadows; now and 
thonjrgloaujpof light oamo on the ranks of earven figures. 
Under the lfcuflgns they lay together quite still, and soothed 
almost , into a dreaming slumber by the numbing narcotic of 
the oold. Together they dreamed of the old glad .days when, 
•thoy-hnd (jhetMcl oaoh .-other through the flowering grasses of 
.the summer sat hidden in the tall bulrushes by 

the water's side, 'wa^mg the boats go seaward in the sun. 

Sttfldonly through ‘the darkness a great white radiance; 
streamed through the vastness of the aisles; the moon, that 
was at her height, had broken through the clouds ; the snow 
had ooased to fall 5 the light reflected from the snow without 
was clear os the lights of dawn. It fell through the .arohes 
full upon the two pictures above, from whloh the hoy oh 
his entrance had flung baolc the veil : the Elevation and the 
Descent from the* Cross were for one instant visible. 

Nello rose to his feet and stretohei his arms to them ; the. 
tears of a passionate ecstasy glistened on the paleness of his 
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faoe. “ 1 hare seen them at lost ! ” he cried aloud. 11 0 God, 
it is enough I " 

His limbs failed under him, and he sank upon his knees, 
still gazing upward at the majesty that he adored. For a few 
brief moments the light illumined the divine visions that had 
been denied to him so long, — light olear and sweet and strong 
as though it streamed from the throne of Heaven. Then sud- 
denly it passed away : onae more a great darkness covered the 
fnoe of Christ. 

The armB of the boy drew olose again the body of the dog. 
“ We shall see His faoe — th&re" lie murmured } “ and He will 
not part us, I think.” 

On the mono w, by tho okancel of the cathedral, the people 
of Antwerp found them both. They were both dead : the cold 
of the night had frozen into Btillness alike the young life and 
the old. When the Christmas morning broke and the priests 
came to the temple, they saw them thus on the stones 

together. Above, the veils were drawn back from the great 
visions of Rubens, and tho fresh rayB of the sunrise touched the 
thorn-orownod head of the Christ. « ' 

As the day grew ou there came on ojd, hard-featured man, 
who wept ob women weep. “ I was cruel to the lad,” he mut- 
tered, “ and now I would have made amends, — yea, t6 the half 
of my substance, — and he should have been to mf^es a son.” 

There came also, as the day grew apace, a painter who had 
fame in the world, and who was liberal of lmn<r*and of spirit. 
“ 1 seek one who should have had the prize yesj^rday had worth 
won,” he said to the people j “ a boy of rare promise and genius. 
An old woodcutter on a fallen tree at eventide — that was 
all his theme ; but there was greatness for the -future in it/ 
I would fain find him, and take him w$i me and teach him 
Art. ” , , 

And a little oliila with ourliug fair hair, sobbing bitterly 
as she clung to her father’s arm, cried aleud, 11 0 Nollo^oome I 
We have all ready for thee. The Christ-oliild’s hands' are full 
of gifts, and tho old piper will play for us $ and tho mother 
says thou shalt stay by the hearth and burn nuts with us all 
the NoBl week long — yes, even to the Feast of the Kings I 
And Patrasohe will ho so happy 1 0 Hollo, wake and come ! ” 

. But the young pale faoe, turned upward 'to tho light of tho 
great Rubens with a smile upon its mouth, answered them all, 
“ It is too lute." 
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For the sweet, sonorous bells went ringing through the 
frost, and the sunlight shone upon the plains of snow, and the 
populace trooped gay and glad through the streets, but Nello 
and Patrasohe no more asked charity at their bonds. All they 
needed now Antwerp gave unhidden. 

Death had been more pitiful to them than longer life would 
have been. It had taken the one in the loyalty of love, and 
the other in the innooenoe of faith, from a world whioh for love 
has no recompense and for faith no fulfillment. 

All their lives they had been together, and in their deaths 
they were not divided 5 for when they were found the arms of 
the boy were folded too olosely around the dog to be severed 
without violence, and the people of their little village, contrite 
and nshamed, implored a special grace for them, and, making 
them one grave, laid them to rest there side by side — forever I 


I$T SCHOOL DAYS. 

By 'JOHN QRE14NLEAF WHITTIER. 

]&Kll sits the schoolhouse by the rood, 

'Sjp. ragged beggar, sunning 1 

Around it still the sum&ohs grow, 

Asid blackberry vines are running. 

» • 

Within the master's desk is seen, 

• . * •'Deep-scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats. 
The jaokknlfe’s carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall j 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, oreeping alow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 

Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its Western window panes 
And low eaves' icy fretting. 
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It touolied the tangled golden curia, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of One who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled, 

His sap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes ; forfeit 
The soft hand’s light carossnig ; • 

And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing s — * * 

f 

“I’m sorry that I spelled the word; ' 

I hate to go obovo you, - * 

Because ” (the brown, eyes tower fell) , jt 
“Because, you see, I love you.” , 

w 

Still memory to a gray-haired man • * 
That sweet ohild face is showing: 

Dear girl 1 the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him # 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her, — because Urey love him. 




BTBTHFLAJCE QE JOHN G, 
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NORA’S RESOLVE . 1 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

(From “A Doll’s House.") 

[Henrik Iubbn, Norwegian poet and dramatist, was bora at Sklen v South 
Norway, March 20, 1828. After serving an apprenticeship to an apothecary, he 
went to the University of Christiania to study mediolne, but drifted Into journal* 
Jem, and later engaged In theatrical management, being director of OJo Bull's 
National Theater at Bergen (1862-1867) and of the Norwegian Theater at Chris- 
tiania (1867-1802). About 1804 he left Norway In a Bort of voluntary exile, be- 
cause his country refused to aid Denmark In lie struggle with the Germans, and 
remained abroad until 1801, residing Chiefly In Rome, Dresden, and Munich. His 
first notable works, tho lyric drama 11 Brand" and the dramatic poem "Peer 
Gy nfc,’ \ were written in Italy (1860-1807). 11 Emperor and Galilean, 1 1 an hUtorloal 
drama, appeared in 1871, and since 1877 the famous series of social plays, which 
have excited ao much controversy : “Pillars of Society, " “A Doll's House,” 
-.** Ghosts," 11 An Enemy of the People," “The Wild Duck," “Rosmersbolm," 
i ftfho Lady froju the flea," “ Hgdfr Gabler," “The Master Builder,” “ Little 
Eyolf,* 1 and 44 John Gabriel Workman,” most of whioh have been played In 
^ Gerimny, England, and the United States.] 

• . • • • 

* • * 

Present : Nob A and fHELMER. Hhlmeb takes his bunoh of 
■ ‘ -keys from hisjpooket and goes into the hall . 

Nora — ^Tcrfvald, wliat aTe, you doing there ? 

Helm^r^ Kitfuat .empty tlie letter box, it’s quite full ; there 
will he no ropn^l&g the newspapers to-morrow morning. 
rUfom — Artf$hi going to work to-night? 

• JBelmer — -Nflt.very likely ! ■ Why, what’s this? Some one’s 
been bt the lock. *• , , ' 

JVpra— The look- — - 

Helmet — I’m stire of it. What does it mean? I onn’t 
think that th^eervants — . — ,< Here’s a broken hairpin. Nora 
ib’e o^e*of A ,yqurs.’ ' _• 

Nora\qailjkly \. — It must have been the children. 

ITeZmer—Then ybiNmust break them of suoh tricks. Hnt, 
hm! There! At last I’ve got it open. [ Takes contents out 
and calls in0 the kitchen'.'] Bllen> Mien, just put the hall door 
lamp out. [Ns returns with letters in his hand, and shuts the 
inner door .] Just see how they’ve aooumulated. [Turning 
them over.] Why, whab’s this ? 

Nora [at the window] — The letter f Oh no, no, Torvald ! 

Helmet — Two visiting cards — from Hank. 

Nora — From Dr. Rank? 

• 1 By porinlwlon of Walter Scott, Ltd. (trice 2s.) 


»0 
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Belmer [ looking at them] — Dr. Bunk. They were on the 
top. He must just hare put them in. 

Nora — Is there any tiling on them? 

Belmer — There’s a blaok oross over the name. Look at it. 
What a horrid idea 1 It looks just as if he were announcing 
his own. death. 

Nora — So he is. 

Belmer — What l po you know anything? Has he told 
you anything? 

Nora — Yes. These cards mean that he has taken his lost 
leave of us. He intends to shut himself up and die. 

Belmer — Poor fellow I Of course I knew we couldn’t hope 
to keep him long. But so soon — and then to go and creep 
into his lair like a wounded animal 

Nora — What must be, must he, and the fewer words the 
better. Don’t you think so, Torvald? 

Bebner [walking up anti, dot0f*5-^He had so. gTown into 
our lives, I can’t realize that he’s gone. He and his sufferings , 
and his loneliness formed a sort of oloudy background to the' 
sunshine of our happiness. Well, perhaps it’s bbst so — ,ftt any 
rate for him. [iSftmds aft’tf.] And jWhaps for us tgo, Nora. 
Now we two are thrown entirely upon egoh other. /[Takes her 
in kit m.] My darling wife I I feel ns if I oould never 
hold you olose enough. Do you know, Ngsaj I often wish 
some danger might threaten you, that I mi£ht risk body and 
soul, and everything, everything, for your defit sake. 

Nora [tears herself from him and says firmly] — Now -you 
shall read your letters, Torvald. 

Belmer — No, no} not to-night. I want to bo with you, 
sweet wife. 

Wore — With the thought'of your dying friend ? 

Belmer— Yon are right. This has shaken us. both*. Un- 
loveliness has come between us— thoughts of death and'dcoay. 
Wo must seek to oast them off. Till tkhn we will remain apart. 

Nora [her ams round Ms neok] — Torvald I ,, Good night, 
good night. 

Belmer [kissing her forehead] — Good night, my lifctlo bird. 
Sleep well, Nora, Now I’ll go and road my letters. 

[Be goes into his room and shuts the door. 

Nora [with wild eyes, gropes abotti her, seizes Helmeb’s 
domino, throws it round her , and whispers quiokly, hoarsely, and 
brokenly] — Never to see him again. Never, never, never. 
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[Throws her shawl over head,] Never to see the okildreu again. 
Never, never. Oh that black, icy water l Oh that bottom* 
less If it were only over I Now he has it } he's re adin g 

it. Oh no, no, no, not yet. Torvald, good-by Good-by, 

my little ones 

[<S4e is rushing out ly the hall ; at the seme moment Helmet* 
tears Mb door open, and stand* with open letter in hit 
hand. 

Helmer — Nora I 

Nora [shrieking] — Ah 

Neltner — -What is this? Do you know what is in this letter ? 

Nora — Tea, I know. Let me go I Let me pass 1 

Helmer [fold* her hack] — Where do you want to go ? 

Nora [tries to get free] — You shan't save me, Torvald. 

Helmer [falling laoh] — True 1 la it true what he writes? 
No, no, it oaanot be true. 

Nora — It is true. LJwe loved you beyond all else in the 
world. 

Helmer —7 Pshaw — no silly evasions I 

-flfyra [a step nearer tym] — Torvald 

Helper — wretohed woman I What have you done ? 

Nora -%Let me go you shall not save me 1 You Bholl not 

take my guilt upon yourself I ; 

.Helmer -—I don’t want any melodramatic aiie. [Xoefo tfo 
door.] Hero you shall stay and give an aooount of yourself. 
Do you understand, what you have done? Answer. Do you 
understand it? > 

• Nora [looks at Mm fixedly, and says with a stiffening expres- 
sion] — Yes 3 now I begin fully 1$ understand it. 

.Helvfer [Walking up and down] — Oh, what an awful awak- 
ening 1 ' During ell these eight years— she who was my pride 
and m j* joy —a hypocrite, a liar— worse, worse— a criminal. 
Oh, tho hidboyaness oMt I Ugh l, Ugh I [Nora is silent, and 
continues to look fxedlffMhim. ] I ought to have foreseen some- 
thing of the kjnd. All your father's dishonesty — be Bilentl 
I say your father’s dishonesty! you hove inherited — no re- 
ligion, no morality, no sense of duty. How I am punished for 
shielding him! - 1 did it for your sake, and you reward me like 
tlliB. 

Nora — Yes — like this ! 

Helmer Yon have destroyed my whole happiness. Yon 
have ruined my future. Oh, it’s frightful to think of J lam 
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in the power of a scoundrel ; he oan do whatever he pleases 
with me, demand whatever lie ohoosos, and I must submit. 
And all this disaster is brought upon me by an unprinoipled 
woman. 

Nora — When I am gone, you will be free. 

HeLmer —Oh, no fine phrases. Your father, too, was 
always ready with them. What good would it do me, if you 
were “gone,” as you say? No good in the world ! He oan 
publish the story all tbe same ; I might even bo suspeoted of 
collusion. People will think I was at the bottom of it nil and 
egged you on. And for all this I have you to thank — you 
whom I have done nothing but pet and spoil during our wholo 
married life. Do you understand now what you have done to 
me? 

Nora [with cold calmness] — Yes. 

Helmer— 'It’s impossible. I can't grasp it. But wo must 
oorne to an understanding. Take shawl off. , Tako it off, 

I say I I must try to paoify him in one way or other — the f 
seorot must be kept, cost what it may. As, for pursolves, wo* 5 
must live as we have always done } Tjiut of course only.in tlio 
eyes of the world. Of oourse you will continue to livo here. 
But the ohildren oannofc be left in your' earn I dtyru not trust 
them to you. — Oh, to have to say this to one I have loved ho 
tenderly — whom I still — but that must be a,*hi»g of the past. 
Henceforward there oan be no question of happiness, but merely 
of saving the ruins, the shreds, the show of j.t 1 MA ring ; IIbl- 
kbr starts.] What’s that? So late! Oijn iF bo the worst? 
Oan he— Hide yourself, Nora; say you are ill. 

[Nora stands motionlesax Hblmer goes to the door ' and 
opens it. ' * 

Mien [half-dressed, in the hall] — Here is. a lottor’for you, 
ma'am. . •' 

Selmer — Give it to me, [Seizes letter .and 'ohutsihe door.] 
Yee, from him. You shalhiiot liave l'tV 1 shall read ’it. 

Nora — Bead it I/'*' * ‘ , 

ITelmer [by the lamp] — I have hardly oourf)g0 to. We nmy 
both be lost, both you and I. Ah I I must, jenow. [Hastily 
tears the letter open} reads a few lines , looks at an inclosure ; a 
ary of joy.] Nora I [Nora looks inquiringly at Awn.] Nora I 
Oh I I must read it again. Yes, yes, it is so. I am saved i 
Nora, I am saved ! 

Nora — And I? 
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Eelmr — You too, of oourse ; we are both saved, both of 
us. Look here, he sends you back your promissory note. He 
writes that he regrets and apologizes j that a happy turn in his 
life — Oh, what matter what he writes. We are saved, Nora I 

No one can harm you. Oh, Nora, Nora But first to get 

rid of this hateful thing. I’ll just see [Glanoe a at the 

J 0 U.'] No, I won’t look at it ; the whole thing shall be 
nothing but a dream to me. [Tears the 1 0 U and both letters 
tn pieces. Throws them into the fire and watches them burn.] 
There I it’B gone I He wrote that over since Christmas Eve— 
Oh, Nora, they must have been three awful days for you 1 

Nora — I have fought a hard fight for the last three days. 

Eelmer — And in your agony you saw no other outlet but 
— — No } we won’t think of that horror. W e will only rejaioe 
and repeat — it’s over, all over I Don’t you hear, Nora ? You 
don’t seem able to grasp it. Yes, it’s over. What is this set 
look on yoyr faoe? 01],-»y poor Nora, I understand j you 
can’t believe that I have forgiven you. But I have, Nora ; I 
swear it. I, have forgiven everything. I know that what yon 
did wjis all for love of uje. 

Norck — That’s true. , 

Helmer^— You lovpd mo as a wife should love her husband. 

1‘t was only the means you misjudged. But do you think I love 
you the less for. your helplessness? No, no. Only lean on 
me ; I will counsel and guide you. I should he no true mau 
if this very wjfflanty helplessness didn’t make you doubly dear 
- in my eyes, Yjm ijrensWt think of the hard things I said in my 
first; moment of terror, when the world seemed to be tumbling ‘ 
• about my oars. I have forgiven you, Nora— I swear I have 
forgivsjjijrou. , 

Noftt — I thank you for your forgiveness. [ Goes out right. 

jffitl^ijr'V-Noi jrtayl [Looks m.] What ore you going' 
to do? Y"'- . 

Nora\%nhida] — T$fcako off my doll's dress. 

Helmer [tw . the .doorway] — Yes, do, dear. Try to oalin 
down, and recover your balance, my seared little song bird. 
You may rest Secure, I have broad wings to shield you. 
[Walking up and down near the door.] Oh, how lovely — how 
oozy our home is, Nora 1 Here you are safe j here I can shelter 
you like a hunted dove, whom I. have saved from the olaws 
of the hawk. I shall soon bring your poor beating heart to 
rest ; believe me, Nora, very soon. To-morrow ell this will 
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aoeia quite different— every tiling will be os before, I shall 
not need to tell you again that I forgive you ; you will feel for 
yourself that it is true. How oould I find it in my heart to 
drive you away, or evon so muoh as to reproaoh you? Oh, you 
don’t know a true man's heart, Nora. There is something 
indesoribably sweet and sootliiug to a man in having forgiven 
his wife — honestly forgiven her from the bottom of his heart. 
She beoomoB his property in a double seuse. She is as though 
bom again ; she has become, so to speak, at onoe his wife and 
his child. That is what you shall henceforth be to me, my 
bewildered, helpless darling. Don’t worry about anything, 
Nora; only open your heart to me, and I will be both will and 
oonsoienoe to you. [Nora enters, . crossing to table , in everyday 
dress.] Why, what’s this? Not gone to bed? You have 
changed your dress? 

Nora — Yob, Torvald ; now I have ohonged my dress. 

1 Telmer — But why now, so late 8^. ^ v 

Nora — I shall not sleep to-night. * 

Helmer — But, Nora dear ^ , , 

Nora [loolting at Iter ibatcli] — It's* .not so late yet.. Sit 
down, Torvald ; you and I have muoh to say to each other. 

[*S7i8 sits on. one side gf’the table . 
Helmer — Nora, what does this mean? Your oold, set 

faoe k - * 

Nora — Sit down. It will take some time; I have muoh to 
talk over with you. [Helmer sits at the otfyer $de of the .table. 
Helmer — You alarm me I don’t uudersjjanuyou, 

Nora — No, that’s just it.- 1 You don’t understand me j and 
I have never understood you— till to-night. No, don't inter- 
rupt. Only listen to what I. say. W e must oorno to a Anal 
settlement, Torvnld I .. - A 

Helmer — How do you mean ? ” V * ' 

Nora [after a short silence] — Does nctffqne tfejng sHke you 
as we sit here? * ’ \\>- 

Helmer — What should strike me? 

Nora — Wo have been married eight years.' Does it not 
strike you that this is the first time we two, you and I, man 
and wife, have talked together seriously ? 

Helmer — Seriously 1 Well, what do you oall seriously ? 
Nora — During eight whole years, and more — ever slnoe 
the day we first met — we have never exohangod one serionB 
word about serious things. 
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ipfcner— «Wos 1 ^y s to trouble you with the cares you 
oouid not help me to bear ? * 


Noi'a I am not talking of oarea. I Bay that we have never 
yet Bet oursolvea seriously to get to the bottom of anything. 

Melmer Why, my dear Nora, what have you to do with 
serious things? 


Nora There we have it I You have never understood me. 
r have had great injustice done me, Torvaid j fliat bv father, 
and then by you. 

J2 timer — What I By your father and me?— By us who 
have loved you more than all the world ? 

Nora [shaking her head] — You have never loved me. You 
only thought it amusing to be in love with me. 

Hehier — Why, Nora, what a thing to say I 

Nora — Yes, it is so, Torvaid. While I was at home with 
father, he used to tell me all his opinions, and I held the same 
opinions. Jf I had others.Loouoealed them, because he wouldn’t 
have liked it. * He usffd to oaU me his doll child, and played 
with me os J phjyed with my dolls. Then I came to live in 
your .house — ^ • 

Helper — What an expression to use about our marriage 1 

Nora*(mdisturbe4] ~-I mBan I passed from father’s hands 
into yours. You settled everything aooording to your taste ; 
and I got the, same tastes as you ; or Ijpretended to —I don’t 
know whioh— fibth ways, perhaps. ’ When I look baolc on it 
now,. I seem t&haye been living here like a beggar, from hand 
to mouth. FlJvodby perfoming.triokfl for you, Torvaid, But 
you would have itVp. You and father have done mo a great 1 
wrong. It’s your fault that my jife has been wasted. 

; ‘ Nelmr — Why,, Nora, how unreasonable and ungrateful you 
are I„ Haven't you been happy hero ? 

• NM'tf^it No, -never? I thought I was, hut I never was. 
happy ? 

' Nora— ^^only merry. And you’ve always been bo kind 
to mo. But our .house has been nothing but a play room. 
Here I have been your doll wife, just as at home I used ,to be . 
papa’s doll child. And the ohildren, in their turn, have been 
my dolls. I thought it fun when you played with me, just os 
the children did when I played with them. That has been our 
marriage, Torvaid. * 

Melmer — There is some truth in what you say, exag- 
gerated ana overstrained though it be. But henceforth it 
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shall be different. Playtime is over ; now comes the time 
for education. 

Nora — Whose education ? Mine, or the children’s ? 

E elmer — Both, my dear Nora. 

Nora — Oh, Torvald, you can’t teaoh me to be a fit wife for 
you. 

Eelmer — And you say that? 

Nora — And I — am I fit to educate the children ? 

Eelmer — Nora I 

Nora — Didn’t you say yourself, a few minutes ago, you 
dared not trust them to me ? 

Eelmer — In the oxoitement of the moment I Why should 
you dwell upon that ? 

Nora — No — you were perfeotly right. That problem is 
beyond me. There’s another to be solved first — I must try to 
educate myself. You are not the man to help me in that. I 
must set about it alone. And that’s why I am now leaving 
you 1 *“ ' 

Eelmor [jumping up] — What— do you raqan tg say 

Nora — I must stand quite alone fq know myself and my 
surroundings j so I cannot stay with yqU. • «» 

Eelmer — Nora I Nora I ! 1 ' 

Nora — I am going at once. Christina will take me in for 

to-night / 

Eelmer — You are mad.’ 1 Bhall not allow ^t. I forbid it. 
Nora — It’s no use your forbidding me .anything now. I 
shall take with me what belongs to me. Fiwi you I. will 
aooept nothing, either now or. afterwards'. / L 

Eelmer — What madness ! 

Nora — To-morrow I shall go home. 

Eelmer — Homel . 

Nora— I meau to what was' my home. It ‘WilVVte ea^er for 
me to find some opening there. 

Eelmer — Oh, in your blind inexperience — '—i-* 

Nora — I must try to gain experience, Toryald. ^ 

Eelmer — To forsake your homo, your husband, and your 
children ! You don’t oonsider what the world will say. 

Nora — I can pay no heed to that I I only know that I 
must do it. 

Eelmer — 'It’s exasperating I Can you forsake your holiest 
dutios in this way ? 

Nora — What do you call my holiest duties? 
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Selmer — Do you ask mo that ? Y our duties to your husband 
and your children. 

Nora — I have other duties equally sacred. 

Selmer — Impossible l What duties do you mean? 

Nora — My duties towards myself. 

Selmer — Before all else you are a wife and a mother. 

Nora — That I no longer believe. I think that before all 
else I am a human being, just as much as you are — ■ or at least 
I will try to become one. I know that most people agree with 
you, Torvald, and that they say so in books. But henoeforth I 
can’t be satisfied with what moBt people say, and what is in 
books. I must think things out for myself, and try to get 
clear about them. 

Selmer — Are you not clear about your plaoe in your own 
home? Have you not an infallible guide in questions like 
these ? Have you not religion ? 

Nora — .Oh, Torvald, I don’t know properly what religion ie. 

Selmer — What do you mean ? 

Nora — J knpw nothing but what our clergyman told me 
when, I wss confirmed,* He explained that religion was this 
and that. W-hen I get away from here and stand alone, I 
will look jnto that# Quitter too. I will see whether what he 
has taught me is true, or, at any rate, whether it is true for me. 

Selmer — 01),. this is unheard of 1 But if religion cannot 
keep you right, let me appeal to your’ eonsoienoe — for I sup- 
pose, you hav|j|oine moral feeling.? Or, answer me: perhaps 
you have nonff - 

. Nora — Well, Tfcmld, it’s not easy to say. I really don’t 
know — *• I’m dll at sea about these things. I only know that I 
thiojc quite differently from you ubout them. I hear, too, that 
the law^*are different from what I thought ; but I oan’t believe ' 
that tllUyfe/afe right. It appearathat a woman has. no right to 
spare lie^dyih^ Jath&.', or to save her husband’s life. I don't 
believe that. s V 

Selme? telk like a child. You don’t understand the 
society in which you live. 

Nora — No, I don’t. But I shall try to. I must make up 
my mind which is right — • sooiety or I. 

Selmer — Nora, you are ill, you are feverish. I almost 
think you’re out of your senses. 

Nora — I have never felt so much dearness and certainly as 
to-night. 
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Kebner — You are clear and certain enough to forsake hus- 
band and children ? 

Nora — Yea, I am. 

Kehner — Then there’s only one explanation possible. 

Nora — What is that? 

Kilmer — You no longer lore me. 

Nora — No } that is just it. 

Kebner — Norol can you say so? 

Nora— Oh, I’m so sorry, Torvald j for you!vo always been 
so kind to me. But I can’t help it. I do not lore yon any 
longer. 

Kehner [keeping Ha composure with difficulty"] — Are yon 
clear and certain on tills point too? 

Nora — Yes, quite. That is why I won’t stay hero any ' 
longer. 

Kebner — And can you also make dear to me how I have 
forfeited your love? -■ ' " ‘ 1 

Nora — Yes, I oan. It was this evening, when the miraclo 
did not happen ; for then I saw you were not. tliojnah I had 
taken you for. ", 

Selmer — Explain yoursqlf more clearly} I don’t -under- 
stand. •* r. * 'if, . ^ 

Nora — I have waited so patiently all these eight years ; for 
of oourse I saw dearly enough that miracles- don’t happen 
■ every day. When this crushing blow threatened me, I said to 
myself -.confidently, “Now oomes' the miracle 1 ' SfeW hen Krog- 
stad’s letter lay in the bdx, it nevor ooourMd ; ;unne tliat'you 
would think of submitting to that man'e-'condifcionS. I was 
convinced that you would say to him, 11 Make it known’to all 
the world 5 ” and that then--;- — 

Kebner — Well? When f'had given my own^wife’a name 
up to disgraoe and shame — <- . . ‘.j ^ 

Nora — Then I firmly bdieypd thatj^ou woi$t£ ^bnfe 1 for- 
ward, take everything upon yourself, andsay, u !$*am the, guilty 
one.” . • ' ’ *» 

Kelmer — Nora 1 

Nora — You moan I would never have nooeptod Buoh a 
sacrifice ? No, certainly not. But what would my assertions 
have been worth in opposition to yours ? That was the miracle 
that I hoped for and dreaded. And it was to hinder that that 
I wanted to die. 

Kebner — I would gladly work for you day and night, Nora 
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—bear sorrow and want for your sake— but no man sacrifices 
lus honor, even for ono he loves. 

Nora — Millions of women have done so. 

Selmer —Oh, you think and talk like a silly child. 

Nora— Very likely. But you neither think nor talk like 
the naan I can share my life with. When your terror was over 
—not for me, but for yourself — when there was nothing more 
to fear, — then it was to you qb though nothing had happened. 

I was your lark again, your doll — whom you would take twice 
aB muoh core of in future, because she was bo weak and fragile. 
[iSitoftcfo ‘ a P ,m \ Torvald, in that moment it burst upon me that 
I had been living here these eight years with a strange man, 
and had borne him three ohildren. Oh 1 I can’t bear to think 
of it — I could tear myself to pieoes ! 

Selmer \sadly\ — • I see it, I see it ; an abyss has opened 
between us. But, Nora, can it never be filled up ? 

Nova-r~'AB I now am, I am no wife for you. 

Nelmer ^ibavo sflrength to become another man. 

• , Nora — I^rhaps — when your doll is taken away from 
you. * 

Selmtr— To part— to part from you l No, Nora, no; I 
oan’t group the thopght,v ■- . . , 

Nora [going f Jtfto now, tight"] — The more reason. fpr the 
thing to happens*^-- y.’- 

[iSAs Conies hash wiik 'jnitdoor ’things and a small traveling , 
hag^^ohjhe puts^on 'd chair. y 

Selmer — ora. N ora, not now l .Wait till to-morrow.’ 

Nora cloak] — I oan’t spend! %he night, in a 

strange man’s house. f / 

i Selmer — But can’t we live here as broijhe^and sister ? - . • 
,i -Wora [fastening her Aot] — You know very well|$hat 
I wbhldfrt last long, - Good-by, Torvald. No, I won’t go to 
■ thmpbildr&n. I, knew they 1 're in better hands thatf mine. As 
I now jhsfr I o&p be nothing, to them. 

Selmer — But 'sometime, Norn; sometime — • — 

Nora — How can I tell ? I have no idea what will , beoome 
of me. 

Selmer — But you arc my wife, now and always l 

Nora — Listen, Torvald— when a wife leaves her husband’s 
Iioubo, as I am doing, I have heard that in the eyes of the law 
he is free from all duties towards her. At any rate, I release’ 
you from all dulleB. You must not feel yourself bound any 
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more than I shall. There must be perfect freedom on both 
eldes. There, there is your ring bade. Give me mine. 

Eelmer — That too? 

Nora — That too. 

Eelmer — Hero it is. 

Nora — *Yery "well. Now it’s all over, Here ere the hoys. 
The servants know about everything in the house, better than 
I do. To-morrow, when X have started, Christina will come 
to pack up my things. I will have them sent after me. 

Eelmer — All over I all over I Nora, will you novel' think 
of me again? 

Nora — Oh, X shall oftou think of you, and tho children, 
and this house. 

Eelmer — May I writo to you, Nora? 

Nora — No, never. You must not. 

Eelmer — But I must send you 

Nora — Nothing, nothing. 

Eelmer — I must help you if you neecl it. ft 

Nora — No, I say. I take nothing from strangers. 

Eelmer — Nora, can I never be more than 4 sfi-agger to 
you? , -* 

Nora [taking her traveling bag\ — Qli, Townld,, then the 
miracle of mimoles would have to .happen. * ... . 

Eelmer — What is the miracle. of miracles? ,*> 

, Nora — Both of us. would have to .change so that — — Oh, 
Torvald, I no longer believe in miracles. „ ^ * 

Eelmer — But I will believe. We must so change thftt 

Nora — -That communion between us aH&ill bo a marriage. 
Good-by. [Sl\e goes o\it . 

Eelmer [aw&a in a ohair by the door with hie face pi hie 
hands'] — Nora! Norat [He logics round and stands up,] 
Empty. She*s gone. [A. hope inspires Mm.] . Ah I r The 
miraole of miracles * J 

[From below is heard the reverberation of a 'heavy door 
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A PASTOR’S LOVE . 1 

Br flDOUARD BOD, 

(From "The White Rooks translated by J. C. Brogan.) 

[Edouard Rod : A Frenoh author ; horn at Nyou In 1867, He studied at 
Borne and Berlin, and soon became rooognized as a brilliant and scholarly oasay. 
1st. Ho deolluod the ohalr of foreign literature In the University of Genova. 
Ho subsequently established a reputation os a novelist. Among Us works are: 
“A PfopoB de 'L’Assommolr' ” (1870), "The Germans at Paris" (18801. 
"Palmyra Vontond” (1881), "la Chnte de Mias Tops?” (1882), “L'Autopsto 

du Dootqur Z " (2d od„ 1884), "La Femme d'Henry Vnnneau" (1884). 

“Wagner and the German JEsthatlo" (1880), 1 ‘La Course h la Mert" (1888). 
Etudes sur lo XIX" Slide" (1088), “ The Meaning of Life » (1889), " Seines 
do la Vie Cosmopolite” (1800), "Nou voiles Homandea" (1881), "Dante" 
(1801), “Stendhal" (1801), « Lea Iddos Morales da Tompa Prisent" (1802), 
“T,a Saorlflfe" (1802), “La Vie Prlvde do Mlolid Tessler" (1808), “La 
, Seoondo Vlo do Mloliol Tessler" (1804), “Le Sllenoo" (1804), "Lea Roobes 
Blftnohds " (1606), IAJIaut*" (1807), and " Kasai sur Goethe " (1808).] 

I. 

ANTOLtnsTfTm let some momenta pass, ea if to give him time 
for tli© enjoyment of this furtive sentiment whioh nothing yet 
tarnished.' Thensh’e answerecl, without allowing the softness 
of her voice to*be 'impaired by- the half-severity of her words i — i, 

“Wg must not exaggerate} love and charity ought not to 
lead tp crirtjpal indulgence. I should not like yon to 'mis- 
understand mo. fcdo not exouse this Unfortunate .girl ; I pity ' 
lier ; tliat’s nil. and if I take an 'interest in her fate, it' is 
because I think she may be saved.?’' ^ , ’> 

Had Bile, tlion, divined his obsoure thoughts — thoughts 
not ygp roduood to form, moving about hither and thither un- 
sop in tho deep recessos of hia heart and making him already 
feel compassionate towards the failings of others' in order to 
render him oompassioiftvte jbowards himself ? He turned away 
his oyes without answering Mine.- Mossod de Bussens, and 
ohanged the conversation. 

“Your household arrangements are all oompleted now?” 
she asked, after a short silenoe. 

Trembloz hastened to enter into some details : — 

“Yes, madame, our preparations did not give us umoh trou- . 1 

i Copyright, 1809, by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Used by permission. 
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ble. Oar furniture, which was very modest, is lost in the vast 
apartments of tho parsonage, for we have quite a fine house. 
And my mother absolutely insists on taking entire charge of 
the housekeeping. My good mother has certain habits whioh 
I should like to see her lose her liking for. But she will listen 
to no arguments, and I am afraid to oppose her.’* 

“You ore very fond of her ? ” 

This question astonished him, for he had never put it to 
himself. 

“Yes, undoubtedly,” ho replied. 

At the same time he suddenly disoovered in himself shades 
of sentiment of which ho was ignorant. A little frightened at 
what he was thinking and at what he was about to say, but 
hurried on by the irresistible longing for absolute candor 
wbioh he experienced in her presence, ho glided imperceptibly 
down the slope of secret confidences ; — 

“ Nevertheless, we are so different, she and I. ^During my 
childhood, during my boyhood, there u^s neve^any intimacy 
between us. For that matter, it was tho Bameymh.my brother 
and sister. Sometimes I said to myself that I wae<a Gjsangor 
to them all ; I thought they did not lov.o mo.” . * ""V 

As she was questioning him with her eyes, he oon.thniod s — 
“ Y ou are surprised 1 But how.could it bo'ptlierwiae 7 They 
wore toiling in the fields, and I was busy witl*p?y studies. Ii* 
reality they took mo for qn idler, although I was generally up 
earlier than they in order to be at my bpqks. j^hoy'tlospiBod 
iny labor, and accused me of despising theirSTflhd there was 
some truth in it. Every year my father jjgfroatoned to put a 
stop to my studies, saying that I would be rnoro useful on tho 
farm, and I was terribly afraid he would exoouto his throat. 
Then my mother took my part; but — but she did eo without 
showing mo any affeotion. She was never satisflqd. Whon I 
felt worn out, she would bring me books, Scolding mo as a lazy 
fellow, just like the others. She did mot scold me, though, 
when I oame out first at the examinations. Sho would liavo 
wished me to have all the prizes at once. In all this I oould 
not perceive any tenderness, and I wanted tenderness so much I 
I road a great deal in a desultory way. My reading developed 
ideas, feelings, whioh my own people oould not understand, 
and I waB foolish enough to show thia' sometimes. Honoe 
quarrels, misunderstandings. Ah I parents should never bring 
up their ohildren to fill a position different from their own ! ” 
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While listening to him she was thinking of her own isolated 
youth, of her great longings for affeotion, always repressed and 
never yet satisfied ; but she told him nothing of them, for 
women abandon themselves less willingly than men do to frank 
disolosuros of this kind, which for them would be almost con- 
fessions. She was contented to enjoy in her heart these traits 
of resemblance between their two destinies. Then, feeling her 
delioaoy a little ruffled by his last words, she asked : — 

“ is not possible that you regret being what you are ? " 

“ Ah, no 1 ” be quickly exclaimed, “ most certainly no 1 
That is not what X mean. At bottom I am really grateful to 
my mother for what ebe lias done for me. For I love my pro- 
fession j I am dovotod to it heart and soul —— although I have 
had, like so many others, my days of discouragement, my hours 
of doubt.” 

* He wRS going to relate to her that painful crisis when the 
revolt of 1\1 b spirit had for a moment dragged his conscience 
UiVough the horrors of unbelief. A feeling of bashfulness re- 
strained liipr& He resumed : — 

op speaking too much about myself, madame. I 
am abijsmg ‘your kindness, and. have taken up your attention 
too longr , It is time I took my leave.” 

“Already? ’Vi ’ . . ... ■ 

The word had efioaped from' her, 'As if to modify it, per- 
haps also to prolong the pleasure -this visit gave her without 
soeming* to d & £Q, she added : — ... 

“Would yob not like to beoome acquainted with our ‘iriam- 
ptigno ’ ? You hA^jy know it yet.” , 

Ho aooepted. They went together through the old garden 
divided into bods iall blooming w.ith'.the flowers of spring, 
among them many of those old-fashioned blossoms now rarely 
found* even, in village gardons/but to whioh Antoinette was 
very partial. She told him them technical names', and related 
‘ their hiBtory. And kg observecTW as she bent over the plants 
and took the delioate roses between her White fingers, to have 
them admired, herself like a flower, a human flower, in its full 
bloom, perfect and fresh. 

They loft the garden. They strolled through an alley of 
Persian lilacs whose lingering clusters scented the air. They 
orossed an orchard planted with trees in flower. • They entered 
a little wood, the beeches of whioh were soaroely covered with 
fine tender leaves. 
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“ This is ray forest,” she said. “ You are going to pene- 
trate its mysteries ! ” 

The dead branohes that strewed the path oraoklod under 
his feet. 

*♦ How pretty your ‘ oampagne * is I ” exolairaed Trembloz. 
“Everything here is delicious, it is a little world in itself. 
You have a stream ’* 

“ Only we are no longer in our own territory. There is no 
barrier, but we are in the Bois-Joli, which belongs to the com- 
mune. Tliis makes it a little unpleasant for us on Sunday, but 
on other days it is just as if it belonged to oursolreB, we never 
meet any one. And this is the part of it I prefer, so I must 
show it to you.” 

The landsoape took on an almost savage appearance 5 pines 
suooeeded beeohes 3 then, in a sort of clearing, two rooks rose 
up above them, towering, shading with their strange forms a 
very old stone benoh. ' r 

“They are the White Rocks," said Antoinette, As Henri 
looked at her os if expecting an explanation, sho sidled ; — 

“ You never heard of them? ” * 

“No.” ' / VC 

“ Well, they have their legend. A legend that dates away 
far back to the middle ages, to the tings when the oouutry was 
still Catholio, when there were oonvents/’ ‘ , 

“ Please relate it." 

I \ ■' “I will try to." 1 ' > * 

' " She collected herself for a moment, and 11 b^gan, with somo 
Hesitation.}' — * • $4 *' 

“ There wob once a very noble lord who became a monk 
through disappointment in love. He entered a ooijvont, the 
ruins of which you can 6 till see not far from here. You know 
that at the other side of the town there was also in tlios'Ptimos 
a eonvent of nuns. Now, one of these nuns was tile woman ho 
loved but could not marry. How did tljey manage to see oaolr 
other again? The legend does not say — or, at loast, I do not 
know. But it happened that the old love they bolievod dead 

awoke in their hearts. And then — 'then ” 

She stopped, appeared to be trying to remember something 
for a moment, and shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “I am sure I do not rooolloot the legend 
well — I should spoil It. Qet somo one else to tell it to you.” 
Sho was troubled. 
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“ What if wo wore to go on ? A few steps upwards, and 
you have a beautiful view." 

It was beautiful 5 beyond the trees, tho eyes embraced, 
through ilio apaoes between them, a large part of the lake, and 
then roBted on a oornor of tho AlpB, peaceful and familiar, on 
the rounded Bummits which, near Geneva, descend in billowy 
swells until they are oonfounded with the plain. The pines 
and beeches of the Boia-Jolt formed with their boughs a fantas- 
tic framo for tins landBoape, which seemed some colossal picture 
hung in tho infinite of the heavens by a sovereign master; yet, 
in spito of its immensity, not spoiling the familiar ospeot of the 
silent and inclosed scene before them. 

“ I am very fond of this spot,” murmured Mme. Mauaod de 
Hassons, stopping. 

“ Yes,” replied Trombloz, almost unoonsoiously, “ there is 
something of yourself in it.” \ 

She turned away hor eyes and looked vaguely into spaoe. 

So slippery hlvcady had tho deolivity which attracted them to 
, each other berome that their slightest words assumed a mys- 
turioue ■ . The silence troubled them still more. 

Thoy fiStei^tlteir own thoughts in it ; thoughts they would not 
have confessed to, and' which yet roamed around them, like ' 
the light air, ldm the*' odor of the damp earth, the young sap, 
tho plants in fl<gty$r.* * ' 

“ Tho air is (Mol, ” sho Bald, shivering. “It is not right to . 
.remain Binding.” l4 ' ‘ 

They tortf%ei 6 selves from, their .thouglita, She red hlm '’'^ 
book by auotkofc paj|k 'whfoh was nearer, and doBcended.thiough' 
the pines. She burned on, os if to put o speedier end to their 
conversation, Tli^did not toy to apeak. As they entered 
tho orolmrd again, they sow one of the maids, who was search- 
ing font Idiom. Slip announced that M. Lean was wafting. for 
Mmo. Mansod in the. garden. They hastened onj turned into 
tho alloy of tho lilaos, and soon distinguished the fine profile of 
M. Loon, who seemed Id 1)0 studying tho new buds with extreme 
attention, liaising his head, ho saw her also, and approached 
with hah in hand. Trembloz thought him still more the ele- 
gant and perfoot gentleman than when he saw him for the first 
time. Ido oxporionoed a kind of awkwardness and uneasiness 
near him, and took leave as soon os he could; 

“You are not going, surely?” said Antoinette. ' ’ 1 -V 

« Yes, madarae,” he replied ; “ I have already abused your • 

II • 
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hospitality. Allow me to ask you to be the bearer of my com- 
pliments to M. Massod de Bussens.” 

He {eared he was, perhaps, beooming tiresome to her, and 
this idea disturbed him so much that he grew pale, as if Bti'iokon 
by an abrupt and strong emotion. 

She thanked him. Then, when he was departing after 
saluting M. Leen, whose olear and penetrating oye inspirod 
him with real terror, she added ; — 

“ I hope, monsieur, wo shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
sometimos — often.” 

M If you permit me, madamo.” 

“ The more so that, ns I told you, I shall need your advioo 
in oonnootion with my protegfie — and your support, perhaps.” 

Ho howed and turned away. As ho was leaving the garden 
he met Rose, who was playing in the yard with Nestor. Iso- 
lated in the house, regarded with distrust by tbe domestics, 
she had very quickly made friends with the enormous dog. 
At this moment she was making him jump, gambol, and orouoh 
before her } and, with her little foot placed .on 'the iron collar 
of his neok, she posed like some triumphant st{&£ queen, rip- 
pling with bright, oareless laughter as if slie weje fhajiappiest 
of girls. Trombloz would have liked 'to address afaw words 
to her, but he was so disoonoerted by her levity thaflie avoided 
looking at her. t 

Turning round towards the garden he saw ‘Mme. Massod do 
. Bussens and M. Leon again, strolling arm i n am towards the 
entrance to the sitting room. As they lwd*'tf^%ftoks to him, 
and, mdteover, appeared to be absorbed*^ ariWibatod chat, 
Henri observed them for some seconds j they. Were walking 
slowly on f the gravel of the alleyB 5 then Antoinette paused 
before a rosebush, soleoted'a bud ready to bloom, and with a 
charming gesture offered it to her companion, who adorned his 
buttonhole with it at 01100. Trombloz felt ns if something was 
stabbing his heart, while, with irresistible suddenness, a whole 
orop of frightful suspicions and poisonous thoughts sprang up 
within him. In the twinkling of an eye ho had traversed an 
entire ooean of degrading suppositions; this woman who n 
moment ago seemed so pure; whose presence inspirod him only 
with oliaste rapture, in whoso prosenco ho boliovod his soul 
grew better and his heart nobler, this woman was now sullied 
with all the suggestions of an exasperated jealousy. Boso 
insults rose to his lipB, while a vertigo of madness made him 
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stagger behind the gateway lie had juBt olosed. It was a 
dreadful oriels, lasting a few seconds or a few minutes ] he 
awoke from it as from some nightmare spun out of fear and 
horror, but enlightened as to the storm that was gathering in 
the dopthB of his being. Then this ory burst forth from his 
aiiguish : — 

“ Do I lovo her 1 My God 1 do I love her I ” 

And ho resumed hia walk, orushed by the shook of this dis- 
oovory, put to flhamo by the flashes of infomy that had just 
revealed it to him, stiffening his moral fibers to repel bis new- 
born suspicions and his lax desires, then, little by little, re- 
conquered by a great wavo of gentleness that swept away all 
this foulness, by ideas of devotion, self-denial, and pure tender* 
uess that soothed his wounded imagination, 


II. 


V V 

The ovorang, although a little oool, was fine, the stars were 
ftlroti<ly4ibJK iv pure, moonless sky. At the horizon the Jura 
outlinyH&rou in blao]c forms on the growing darkness. On a 
bonoh, within the poroh, M. Massod do Bussens was smoking 
his pipe:* Althpugli diBqontonted,;he had not, however, any 
intention of leaping up his anger, for he attached too little 
importance to/the words of lus wife, to be offended by them 


boyondwne 
without loo 


, ,Whpn was S°ipg by him, he asked hfcr ; 


“ Areiyou oommff'in, Antoinette? ” 
“No.” 




“Whore are you going?” . > *v 

“For a walk.” » 

“ You’ll catch cold.” ^ 

“ I am not oold, •monsieur.” 

To avoid further, conversation she went, on, in among the •* 
flower bods, from whioh the perfume of the flowers was mount- 
ing. The ulr and motion wove doing her good} why not oon- , 
tinuo hoi* walk ? Sho passed into tlie yard, called Nestor, who 
began frisking about her, orossed the garden again, followed, 
mechanically, the lllao alley, and found herself in a little wood. 
The damp shadows’ and the silehoe enfolded her. Although.* 
shivor of delioiouB fear oarossed her, she continued walking on, 
undor tho boeohes, in whioh the wind was murmuring.- Soon, , .. 
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without suspecting that she had traveled so far, she found her- 
self before the White Rooks. 

The two bowlders rose up, all pele, their fantastic forms 
taking on a mysterious aspect in the darkness, like two real 
statues that, though worn away by the ages, yet still keep the 
humanity they onoe possessed. Antoinette paused to con- 
template them ; the memory of the legend aamo to her as an 
appeal blended of all the confused and dead voioes which, in 
all times, in all languages, have sung of sorrow and of love. 
But Nestor, who was running some steps in advanoe, barked. 
She saw another form rise behind the rooks, a living form this 
one. Although ohoking with genuine terror, sho was able to 
oall back her dog, and remained rooted to the ground : she had 
just recognized Trembloz, or guessed that it was he. 

A cry esoaped her. 

“You? You here?” 

He drew near her slowly, without answering, and yet for a 
moment they heard, in the silenoe, all th 3 t was- padsing within 
them, Then, one single idea issued from the r profusion that 
mastered both i they wished to justify .tlieir prs^epSBTto ox- , 
plain their meeting. She said, in a voipo the energy ©£■ which 
was aoaroely repressed by her omotion : — , 

“ I often take a stroll in the evening with Nestor.” 

And he } — _ 

“1 thought T would go out for a moment this evening 5 
ohonoo drew me hither.” . *, ' 

She continued} — ■ • ' • 

“I was afraid when I saw some one thwrej ” ( 

They remained three paoes from eaoh other, listening 60 
their own breathing, the only sound hoard in the silenoe. 

Very gently Trembloz oslced : — ' 

“You are no longer afraid, now?” . * 

She could hardly stand. She stammered $ — 

“No — seeing that— it was you. But, all the same — 1 
— 1 shall never return again I “ 

As if some inward foroo was making his words gush out in 
spite of him, lie broke forth hoarsely and like one who was 
wandering in hie mind : — 

« I knew — you would oome hero — I was sure. ” 

She oovorod her face with her hands. * 

“ Be silent I ” 

He took a step towards her. 
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“Yob, I knew— my God I I didn’t want to come) Bat 
I am alone. No one loves me. The world is a desert around 
me. And now 1 love you I ” 

She repeated, in a voioe hoarser even than hia : — 

“Be sUontl” 

He continued ; — 

“Yes, I will he silent. What is the good of anything 
further, now i You know — you know." 

She turned iyway. He stretched out his hands to her with* 
out approaching’ any nearer, 

“ Do not fly from me ) Pardon mol Oh I I besoeoh you, 
do not be angry 1 What have you to four? I have no thought 
of evil. Lot me only think of you. Stay ! I will never again 
return to tile Tilleuls, if you desire it 1 I wish only to see 

you, with the rest, sometimes ” 

She interrupted him : — 

“ Do nqt say any more, I beg of you I We must never see 
eaoh other fegaki I N&ver I Farewell I 

She turimjvway hastily. He saw her dark form disappear 
l>ohind*thQdxpeB. Fo$% moment yet, he listened to her light 
footsteps 'flying along tho path. Then he sank down in a 
Heap, stifling the cry that swelled Ms breast, at the foot of the 
Hooks, dumb and cold, whatever the nature of the seoret they 
might h».Jie©pipg. • V ' 


• • • -v 
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Bv DEAN PABttAR. 

* 

CFrom “ The Life of Christ.") 

rV&BnnitiOK WauAM FhUuni D«ui of Canterbury i boro at Bomber, 
India, August 7, 1881. He was eduoated at King wniaia's College, Me of 
Man, King’s CJOlloflo, London, and TMnltr College, Cteabrtdg^ ^klog.aeTeral 
prim during We university ooureee. He «ae or^lned d^n to 
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orol, deacon of Westminster (1888-1808). In 1888 he was made dean W 
bury. HU writings aw yory numerous, and Indnde J ‘ Tha A£?J?^L 
( 1802 ), “Lyrics of Llfo " (I860), -“The Life of Christ" (MW, lS^ed. In 
saiua voarl « In tho days of ihy Youth " (1870), “Hie Life and Work of Bt, 
I> a «l " (1670), “The Early Day* of Christianity “ (18&0, “The History of- 

i Vrom "The Life of Ohrlet," by Doan Fnrror. Prioe 7a W,*nd 3t. 6d. 
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Interpretation •* (1880), “ The Minor PropLete " (1800), “ DnrknoM and Dawn " 
(1801), “ Tlie Life of Christ bb represonted In Art” (IBM), “ Gathering Clouds " 
(1800), and “Westminster Abboy " (1807).] 

Pilate broke forth with that involuntary oxolamation 
whioh has thrilled with emotion so many million hearts — 

“Behold the Mae I” 

But his appeal only woke a fierce outbreak of the soreain, 
“ Oruoify I oruoify I ” The mere sight of Him, even in this 
His unspeakable shame and sorrow, seemed to &dd fresh fuel to 
their hate. In vain the heathen soldier appeals for humanity 
to the Jewish priest ; no heart throbbed with responsive pity ; 
no voice of compassion broke that monotonous yell of “ Oru- 
oify I ” — the howliug refrain of their wild “liturgy of death.” 
The Roman who had shed blood liko water, on the field of 
battle, in open massaore, in seorot assassination, might well be 
supposed to have an ioy and a stony heart; but yet ioior and 
stonier was the heart of those sorupulous hypocrites and worldly 
priests; “ Take ye Him, and oruoify Hii2,” aaid^Pifato in uttor 
disgust, “for I find no fault in Him.” Wholes. admission 
from a Roman judge I “So far as I.tfSii see, HtKuyftTBlly in- 
nocent ; yet if you must oruoify Him, take Him -add 'crucify. 
I cannot approve of, but I will readily, oonnive at, yp\tr viola* 
tion of the law.”' But even this wretched guilty subterfuge is 
not permitted liiin, Satan will lmvo from his servants the full 
tale of their. wimes, and the sign. manual of tiieir own. willing 
assent at last; What .the J owe want — what fcb^ Jews dll Jijttve 
—is not taoit oonnivftnoe, but absolufc0,^a?$)tio>i. They* see 
their powers They see that this blood-staged Governor daros 
not hold out, against them; they know that the Rbhutn state- 
craft 1 b tolerant of concessions to local superstition; . Boldly, 
therefore, they fling to the winds all question of a political 
offense, and with ail their hypooritioal protpnsos paloiriSd by 
the heat of their passion, they shout, “ We have a law, and by 
onr law He ought to die, beoause He made Himself a Son of 
God.” 

A Son of God I The notion was far less strange and repul- 
sive to a heathen than to a Jew ; and this word, unheard be- 
fore, startled Pilate with the third omen whioh made him trom- 
ble at the orirae into whioh he was being dragged by guilt and 
fear. Onoe more, leaving the yelling multibudo without, ho 
takes Jesus with him into the quiet Judgment Hall, and— 
“jam pro m4 oonsoientid Ohriatianus” as Tei'bullian so finely ob- 
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servos— neks Ilim in awe-struck aooents, “Whence art Thou?" 
Alaa ! it was too late to answer now. Pilate was too deeply 
committed to, his gross cruelty and injustice; for him Jesus 
Iiacl spoken onough already; for the wild beasts who raged 
without, He had no more to say. I-Ie did not answer. Then, 
almost angrily, Pilate broke out with the exclamation, “Dost 
Thou not Bpeak even to me f DobI Thou not know that I have 
power to set Thee free, and have power to oruoify Thee?” 
Power— how no ? Was justice nothing, then? truth nothing? 
innooenoe nothing? conscience nothing? In the reality of 
things Pilate had no suoh power ; oven in the arbitrary sense 
of the tyrant it was an idle boast, for at tins very moment he 
was lotting “I dare not” wait upon “I would.” And Jesus 
pitied the hopeless bewilderment of this man, whom guilt had 
changed from*a ruler into a Blave. Not taunting, not confut- 
ing him — nfly, even extenuating rather then aggravating his 
sin— Josur gently answered, “ Thou haBt no power against Me 
whntovei , j s h*<Ut notr*beon given thee from above; therefore he 
that beti'nj&jjTMe to tjiee hath the greater sin.” Thou art 
indped^CQ^itting (Mgreat crime — but Judas, Aim n e, Caia- 
phas, v the|6*j?rieats and Jews, are more to blame than thou. 
Thus, with inflmtojjpgnity, and yet, with infinite tenderness, 
did Jesus judge IfiTjudge. In. the very depths of his inmost 
soul Pilate f$lt the truth of the words — silently acknowledged 
the superiority of his bound and lacerated victim-. All that 
remained in hitr^of human and of noble — . ’ 1 , 

wkov awful Goodness is, ancL Virtue, . 

■ ’ , 4 * ^In* hsf iflbapb how lovely ; felt and mourned 

‘ • ‘His fallov . a 

■ ■ ■ K • ' 1 -) 

All of his soul that was not eaten away by pride and cruelty 
thrilfod btR^kjm unwonted echo to these few calm words, of the 
Son of Goa. Joans bad oondemned bis sin, and so far from 
being offended, tile judgment only deepened his awe of this 
mysterious Being, whose utter impotenoe seemed grander and,, 
moro awful than the loftiest power. Prom that time Pilate ' 
was even, yet move anxious to save Him. With all his con- 
science in a tumult, for the third and last time he mounted his 
tribunal, and made one more desperate effort. , He led Jesus , 
forth, and looking «t Him as He Btood silent and in agony, but 
calm, on. that shining Gabbatha, above the brutal agitations of 
the multitude, he said to those frantic rioters, as with a flash of 

'■ ’ ‘ - ' l 
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genuine oonviotion, “Behold your King 1 ” But to the Jews 
it sounded like shameful scorn to oall that beaten insulted Suf- 
ferer their King. A darker stream mingled with the passions 
of the raging, swaying orowd. Among the shouts of “ Crucify,'* 
ominous threatenings began for the first time to be mingled. 
It was now nine o’clock, and for nearly throe hours had they 
been raging and waiting there. The name of CroBar bogan to 
be heard in wrathful murmurs. “ Shall I oruoify your King? ” 
he had askod, venting tho rage and sorouess bf liis honrt in 
taunts on them. “ We have no king bit Omar?’ answered the 
Sadduoeos and Priests, flinging to the winds every national 
impulse and every Messianic hope. “If thou lot this man go,” 
shouted the mob again and again, “ thou art not Oceaar’t friond. 
Every one who trios to make himself a king speaketh against 
Omar.” And at that dark terrible name of ‘Coosar, Mate 
trembled. It was a name to oonjure with. Tt Mastered him. 
Ho thought of that terriblo implement of tyranny, the,aeouaa- 
tion of Icesa majeatas, into which all other merged, 

which had made confiscation and torture so and had 

caused blood to flow like water in th^s&breets J^oifte, . lie 
thought of Tiberius, the aged gloomy Emperor, the#rfbnling«t 
Caprece his uloerouB features, his poiflononB,suspioious ( his sick 
infamies, his desperate revenge. At tlfis very- time he had 
boon maddened into a yet more sanguinary and,, qflsanthropio 
ferocity by tho' deteoted falsity and-' treason .of liur pnlv friend 
and minister, Sojanus, and it wa& to Sejan&d himBeu.'tiafe^httn 
is said to have owed his position. Thafo .s^^Rtelii-: 

tors in that very mob. Panio-atriokdn,'l^e /jniji^iin^age, in 
obe&ienoo to his own terrors, consciously 'bqtjt&yeq.vCie innocent 
viotim to the anguish of death. He who lii}4 'so often prosti- 
tuted justice, was now unable to oohieyq the ono act of justice 
which lie desired. He who had SO often ■ murdered pit/, was 
now forbidden to taste tho sweetness of •irpity for whioh lie 
longed. He who had so often abused authority, was now ren- 
dered impotent to exercise it, for onoo, oh the side of right. 
Truly for him, sin had beoome its own Erinnys, and his pleas- 
ant vioos had been oonvorted into the instrument of his punish- 
ment l 




